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RPA HE “ Furlough Reminiscences” appeared origi- 
nally in the form of letters from ‘‘ Exsul”’ in the 





Madras Mail, and are now republished by the 
kind permission of the proprietors of that journal. In 
offering them to the public in a new garb, annotated, 
enlarged, and, I ope, less full of errors, I trust that 
I shall be judged compassionately. I have endeavoured 
to record in a light-hearted manner certain rambling 
reflections upon life at Home, relieved here and there by 
® few occurrences of a diverting nature. I claim no 
literary merit for my sketches. If they succeed in 
amusing my readers, and in reminding them of similar 
experiences in the land of their forefathers, my labour will 
be repaid, and my object will be amply realized. 


WYVERN. 
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PROLOGUE. 


——.— 

Diam lL isthe “witching hour” of noon. The punkah 
i ») | waves soothingly over my gray hairs.. I am 
fe lightly clad in a bathing-towel. The gentle 
breeze without (temp. 108°) is sighing against my care- 
fully-closed windows. My room is darkened, and ever 
and anon the air around me is perfumed with the breath 
of the dampened Puskus. My senses are lulled with the 
hum of the thermantidote, and on a teapoy at my elbow 
there stands a beaker, dewy with icy coldness, containing 
a decoction of lime juice and soda-water, enlivened by a 
dash of Thomas vieil. On the dead white wall in front of 
me a lizard is taking his siesta; a frog stares vacantly at 
me, with his head on one side, from the corner near my 
gun case; and 1 am conscious that a squadron of mos- 
quitoes have discovered the exposed condition of my 
extremities, and are feasting upon my ankles. I rub my 
eyes as I survey the scene to assure myself that I.am not 
the victim of a dreadful nightmare. Itis of no avail. 
There can be no disguising the cruel fact that I am once 
more enjoying & summer in the plains of Hindustan. A 
greut tear forms itself in my eye, trickles down my parched 
cheek, and falls upon the paper before me, A tear of 
unmitigated regret. 





2 PROLOGUE. 





Only two short months ago I was a “humble cottager 
in Britain,” with my wife and children round me, and 
with every comfort on a moderate scale that 2 man could 
wish for. To-day I am at work again, an exile and alone, 
in that state of life unto which it has pleased Providence 
to call me, at Sukapur! The state of my feelings baffles 
description. In my misery I call to mind the prophecy 
of my sage friend, Colonel Driedun—delivered twenty 
months ago, a5 we paced the deck of the homeward-bound 
steamer Tasmania, then leaving Bombay harbour. He, 
as provokingly calm and cynical as ever; I, as light-hearted 
as 8 schoolboy going home for his holidays. 


“My good fellow,” said he, “ make the most of your time 
at home, see everything, and enjoy yourself thoroughly, 
for when you return you will never settle down con- 
tentedly again. The scales will fall from your eyes, and 
you will see things out here in their hardest, matter-of- 
fact, aspect. The great men and institutions of an Indian 
Presidency will appear very small to you, and its society 
‘shoddy.’ You will discover that a good income is just 
as essential to happiness in India, as it is in England; and 
that, of the two countries, it is far worse to be hard up 
here than at home, where a man can cut his coat according 
to his cloth, and his neighbour be none the wiser. 

“India,” continued he after a pause, “is an endurable 
country to serve in—even in these degenerate days—pro- 
vided that your income be ample, your professional and 
social position satisfactory, your health good, your wife 
with you, or not, according to your taste, and your children 
going on well in England. Any one of these conditions 
being unfulfilled, contentedness will leave you, and the 
evils of life in exile, multiplied and intensified, will stare 
you in the face.’ 


PROLOGUE. 3 





I more than realize the wisdom of these remarks 
already, but I have determined to put the conviction far 
from me. I will not brood over my banishment. With 
a mighty effort I will thrust the stifling present, and the 
gloomy future, away, and plunge into my diary of the happy 
past. My holiday of eighteen months was somewhat event- 
ful, 1 picked up a wrinkle or two with regard to living in 
London, and have recorded sundry experiences that may 
be useful. I made some amusing notes also of the pecu- 
liarities, manners, and customs of my fellow-men. In a 
chronicle of my reminiscences, then, let me strive to live 
over again the halcyon days of my furlough. 





CHAPTEF TIT. 


Home by Rubattino. 






| victim, there is perhaps none more bigoted than 
Se) that which governs him in the selection of the 
vessel-by which he shall cross the sea. He is wedded to 
certain fixed ideas of comfort, of cookery, and of cleanli- 
ness. The consideration of safety weighs heavily in his 
mind, and he is largely influenced by public opinion. As 
a rule, therefore, he selects a ship of some Company with 
& well-known name, and expensive rates of passage- 
money; and, having taken his berth, contents himself 
with the reflection, that inasmuch as he has paid the 
highest price for it, he deserves a safe and comfortable 
passage. As an Englishman, he feels that he has a right 
to expect his money's worth, and in that state of mind 
he sets forth upon his voyage. In the minds of habitual 
travellers this partiality 1s almost as deeply-rooted as it 
is in those of men who only occasionally brave the 
dangers of the deep. It is & common weakness of my 
fellow-countrymen in India, with whom, even to this 
day, a pardonable preference lingers to journey at any 
cost by the P. and O. Company. Now, my object is 
neither to whisper evil of that time-honorgd line, nor to 
re-echo the cry of achabod’’ which, for the past few 
years has been raised, regarding the once princely style 
in which its vessels were administered. It is rather in 


(ey all the prejudices to which the Briton is a 
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these days of loss by exchange and enforced economy— 
when many who desire to indulge themselves with a holiday 
at home are obliged to consult the advertisements of 
steamers, and count the cost of their projected trip,—to 
direct attention to a very pleasant and inexpensive method 
of travelling from India to England. I address my 
remarks of course to those to whom time, as well as money, 
is an object, and who would therefore choose the route vid 
Bombay. 

The line of steamers which I desire to particularize is 
that known as the Rubattino, These vessels conveying 
the Italian mails, and heavily subsidized by the Govern- 
ment of that country, commenced traffic with Bombay, 
soon after the opening of the Suez Canal, in 1872. 

They start from Genoa, and after touching at Leghorn, 
Naples, and Messina, follow the usual Suez Canal route. 
They average eight@en days between Bombay and Naples, 
and twenty to Genoa. A passenger embarking at Bombay, 
and travelling direct from Genoa to London, can therefore 
accomplish his journey within a few hours of the time 
occupied by the mails wid Brindisi. 

As far as expenses are concerned, there is a sensible differ- 
ence between the English and Italian mail steamers. Set- 
ting aside the far cheaper railway journey from the termi- 
nal port of the latter vessels to London, a berth by the 
former is £60, with wines, ale, and soda-water extra, by the 
latter £50, with wines, &c., included. And whereas the 
Rubattino Company takes all a passenger's baggage free of 
charge, the P. and O. levies a tax upon all he may have 
over a certain freight. 

A spévialité of the Company is to allow a passenger to 
break his journey at any of their ports of call: a man, 
therefore, with time to spare, can ramble over Sicily, or 
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linger awhile at Naples, and push on to Genoa at his 
leisure. Heavy baggage should be consigned to Messrs. 
Laming and Co., Leadenhall Street, (to whom Messrs. 
Rubattino and Co. undertake to despatch it) and the 
traveller, talang as little luggage as he can manage, can pro- 
ceed from Genoa to Charing Cross, dé Turin, Mont 
Cenis, Modane, Culoz, Macon, and Paris. 


The number of English passengers conveyed by the 
Italian vessels is comparatively speaking so small, that I 
can only attribute the indifference of the public to the 
prejudice to which I have alluded. Comparatively few 
Englinhmen in India seem to patronize that excellentservice 
the “ Messageries Maritimes,” and I must confess that until 
quite lately I had no knowledge whatever of the Rubat- 
tino line. In my ignorance I firmly believed that dis- 
comfort and uncleanliness would be inseparable from a 
voyage on board any foreign vessel, and I was a sturdy par- 
tizan of the British mail. When about to return to Eng- 
land, however, I was strongly advised by a friend, upon 
whose opinion I could thoroughly rely, to try the Italian 
Company, by which he had made two voyages. After o 
good deal of persuasion I gave in, and was afterwards 
very thankful that Thad doneso. I enjoyed every comfort 
& traveller could wish for: a clean roomy cabin to myself, 
fresh linen and towels ad lib, my bath whenever I wished 
for it, capital attendance, the utmost civility, and a very 
good table. To be sure the dishes were treated in the 
foreign manner, but then they were cooked to perfection. 
There was an absence of that profusion ,of food, dished 
up wholesale, utterly regardless of any science in its 
preparation, which characterizes the meals on board English 
ships. The menu was Short, yet there was always enough 
to eat. 
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Many people assume that on board an Italian vessel the 
food would be tainted with oil and garlic, and they think 
that the light wines they would have to drink would 
not agree with them. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
The dinner comprised the antipasto, pot au feu, and the 
meat from which it was made served with tomatoes and 
maccaroni, an entrée, a dressed vegetable, a roast joint, one 
sweet entremet, cheese, and dessert. The antipasto 18 an 
agreeable novelty to most Englishmen; it consists of little 
hors d’csuvres which are sent round to begin with to whet 
the appetite. The condiments of which it was composed 

were in great variety; preserved tunny, anchovies, olives, 
sardines, slices of sausage, tongue, ham, fresh butter, roes 
of fish, &c., fancifully arranged in a dish of several 
sombuttaienta: The preserved vegetables, served always 
secundum artem as # separate course, were excellent; a 
salad always acconfpanied the roast meat ; and the café 
nour was perfect. We had as much sound light claret, 
good Marsala, Capri, or Bass’s bottled ale, as we desired, 
and ice in proportion. Now, although this style of living 
would naturally be most agreeable to those who appreciate 
Continental cookery, I feel sure that many travellers, 
especially ladies, would prefer the little Italian menu to 
the ponderous bill-of-fare of a P. and O. Steamer, the dis- 
cussion of which, during the trying heat of the Red Sea, 
is frequently a penance of considerable severity. The 
skilful service of the Italian stewards, and the absence of 
clatter and noise, struck me very favorably. 

With regard to the navigation of the steamers I can 
only speak as@ landsman, and a passenger. The officers 
of the steamer Tasmania appeared to be busy, painstaking 
men, with little or no time for idleness or firfation, though 
always civil and obliging. The crew was a strong one, 
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and entirely composed of Italian sailors; there was not 
an Asiatic employé of any sort or description on board. 
The discipline of the vessel was admirable. 


The Captain, a young and very active man, spoke 
English fluently, and will always be remembered by me as 
one of the pleasantest acquaintances I ever made. 
An episode that took place at Aden will perhaps illus- 
trate the state of discipline in which this officer main- 
tained his vessel We reached the port a little after 
evening gun-fire, and the Captain was anxious to goon 
without delay. All that had to be done was to take a 
light mail bag on board, and obtain a bill of health from 
the Port Surgeon. Unfortunately for us, the Agent of 
the Company and all business men had closed their 
offices, and gone up to their private residences at some 
distance from the beach. The second officer was, however, 
forthwith despatched to hunt up the Agent, and procure 
the papers we needed. I sat on the bridge with the 
Captain waiting for the return of the boat, having letters 
of importance to entrust to the Agent. It was a lovely 
moonlight night, and the water round us seemed more 
than usually phosphorescent. .Time slipped pleasantly by, 
for Captain B. was musical, and his Chief Engineer,—an 
Englishman bred in Italy,—had one of the sweetest bari- 
tone voices I ever heard. A bottle of sparkling Sardinian 
wine and some toothsome sandwiches of anchovies and 
olives had just been satisfactorily accounted for, when the 
sound of the oars of the returning boat reached our ears. 
It was then about half past twelve o'clock, and every one 
on board, excepting ourselves, seemed to be jast asleep. In 
five minutes the business with the Agent was concluded, 
and the Captain returned with me to the bridge. Here 
he blew a whistle, and a scene followed such as one only 
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sees on the stage. In a minute the sailors turned up. 
There was neither shouting, nor noise. The first officer 
superintended the raising of the anchor forward, then the 
Captain passed the orders to the engine-room through a 
tube, and like a phantom craft we glided through the ship- 
ping in silence out to sea. This scene was a peculiar one to 
my English eye, for I had always associated the manceuvre 
of quitting a harbour with a tumult of voices, hoarse 
invectives, heavy tramping of feet over my head (if I 
happened to be in my berth at night), a total absence of 
the suaviter 1» modo and an assumption on the part of all 
in authority of the fortiter in re. 

It is needless for me to expatiate upon the beautiful 
scenery that a traveller enjoys from Suez to Genoa. For 
a whole day we passed closely along the rugged shore of 
Crete, and approached Sicily amid the glow of a Mediter- 
ranean sunset. Tilfenceforward the voyage was a never 
ending panorama of scenic grandeur. I shall never forget 
the summer morning on which we steamed past Capri into 
the bay of Naples ; nor the lovely day when, leaving Messina 
bathed in sunlight, we passed by gloomy Scylla, and 
watched the current ebbing towards Charybdis. 








CHAPTER I. 


From Naples to Paris. 


ides SHOUGH the loveliness of the view which greeted 
eam| =my eyes on the morning of my landing at Naples 
=) «surpassed my most sanguine expectations, con- 
science tells me that it would be but lost labour were I to 
attempt to describe the sapphire bay, St. Elmo, and 
Vesuvius, all of which have been dwelt upon so often by 
better pens than mine. Rather let me tell you how I 
’ spent my first day in Europe after nearly ten years exile. 
As soon as I placed my foot upon terra firma, I became 
aware that I had returned to the region of tip-dom, for a 
~ Commissionnaire rapidly informed me in a whisper that for a 
small consideration, privately bestowed, the Custom House 
officials would not press the examination of my baggage. 
I accordingly purchased exemption for a few lira, and 
presently found myself comfortably accommodated with 
a friend who had travelled with me from Bombay at the 
Hotel de Russie. It was Sunday, we determined never- 
theless to follow the customs of the Neopolitans. The 
National Museum was open, free, s0 we proceeded thither, 
and spent the whole afternoon amongst glorious pictures, 
sculpture, and innumerable relics of the qays of ancient 
Rome. This was followed by adelicious little dinner at 
the Café d’ Burope, and a ‘skinful’ of sparkling ‘ Lacrima 
Christi,’ after which we selected a theatre devoted to Opera 
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bougfe, and for a trifling sum obtained capital places in the 
stalls. There we were rewarded with charming music, 
capital acting, artistic scenery, and a pleasant show of 
pretty faces and graceful forms. The boxes were crowded 
with the ‘upper ten’ of Naples, and officers of all branches 
of the service in full dress added to the gay appearance of 
the auditorium. 

As we left the theatre, we naturally concluded that our 
day’s fun was at an end, and that nothing remained for 
us but bed, and the wooing of “‘nature’s soft nurse,” for 
it was nearly twelve o'clock; but, to our astonishment, 
gay as the streets had been during the day, they now 
appeared fuller than ever. Turning the corner leading to 
the Grande Place in front of the Café at which we had dined, 
we found that hostelry apparently turned out of doors. 
The moonlit piazza was filled with little tables and chairs, 
which were occupie@ by the ladies and their friends who 
had just left the different theatres. Ives for the fair, with 
fruit, and biére de Vienne for the men, seemed de rigueur. 
A similar sight presented itself a little further on in front 
of the Grand Café, so we conformed to the fashion of 
Naples, and quenched our thirst very pleasantly, amongst 
a throng of fair women and brave men, and finally 
strolled home to bed about one o'clock. 

Now I have sketched this half day with intention. 
Throughout our rambles my friend and I had not observed 
a single drunken man, yet the whole population high, 
low, rich, and poor, had been employed in enjoying itself. 
The Museum was crowded with people of the artisan class, 
and every puplic institution was open, and similarly 
patronized. Often did the sensible Neopolitan method of 
spending Sunday rise up before me, when, lfving in town, 
T had occasion to judge of the puritanical external observ- 
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ance of that day in London, concerning which I shall 
speak hereafter. 


After the usual sight-seeing to be enjoyed at Naples, I 
bade my friend farewell, and joining the mail route at 
Foggia, set my face straight for England. 


A journey of so many hours in a train on the Continent 
is nearly certain to afford a traveller some subjects for 
thumbnail sketches, and not a few opportunities of observ- 
ing the characteristics of his fellow passengers. Nothing 
struck me, however, till I reached Bologna,—up to which 
station I had, for some little time, been alone in my com- 
partment,—but now I observed that a lady and gentleman 
intended to share it with me. The lady, young, pretty, 
and tastefully attired, was, I perceived, suffering from that 
extreme nervous excitability to which fair travellers of 
sanguine temperament appear so often to give way. The 
gentleman, considerably her senior, and with the grave 
aspect of a man of letters, seemed to be as cold as marble, 
and as silent, 


Hardly had their sundry packages been arranged 
(during which I discovered that they were French) when 
the lady exclaimed ;—‘' Ah! Henri, ma parapluie, ma 
parapluie !” 

The tableau was most effective:—Madame with her 
pretty little hands raised in a gesture of despair, and her 
features expressive of the wildest agitation. Monsieur 
arranging his newspaper with a shrug of his shoulders, his 
heavy eyebrows raised in utter unconcern. It was evident 
that “ Henrv’ did not intend to bustle after |he ‘‘ paraplute.” 

Impelled by the sight of lovely woman in distress, I 
naturally made the politest advances, but she heeded me 
not, jumped out of the carriage, rushed wildly along the 
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platform crying, “ ma parapluic, ma paraplute’! and dis- 
appeared in the ladies’ room. 

As soon as she had gone,: Henri looked under the seat, 
and drew forth a bundle of umbrellas, sticks, &c., with the 
missing parasol, or light umbrella, attached to it; he 
looked at me with a grim smile, and placed it on the lady’s 
seat, then cleared his throat, and resumed his newspaper. 

Hardly had this been done when, almost in a fit of 
hysterics, Madame was brought back to us by the guard, 
and the train started. She clasped her parapluie to her 
heart for a moment, then cast it down, and turning 
savagely towards Henri, poured forth a torrent of re- 
proaches too vehement to describe. She spoke in fact so 
rapidly that except in staccato passages like, “cochon ! 
waresseuzt !! béte!!!’ J hardly caught a word. Her 
breath failed her at last, and with both hands pressed to 
her heart, she fell back upon the cushions, sobbing violently. 
Henri cleared his throat again, rattled his newspaper, raised 
his eye-brows, and went on reading in ignorance apparently 
that he had been addressed by any one. 


For half an hpur, I dare say, silence reigned supreme. 
But for her clenched fingers, and the frequent tapping of 
her dainty little foot, you might have thought that the 
lady slept. 

I now fell into a dozy state. When I became conscious 
again, the sound of a sweet, pleading voice reached my 
ears. Turning my eyes corner-wards I perceived that 
Madame was leaning, gracefully penitent, over Henri 
whose paper had fallen to the ground. She was stroking 
his hand, and ho appeared very far from obdurate. I 
felt it my duty to fall asleep again immediately. In a 
minute or so, peering through my eye-lashes as it were, I 
Witnessed the absolving kiss, (there were several,) and 
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when I found that I might awake with discretion, I dis- 
covered them seated close together eating chocolate creams 
out of a paper bag on the sweetest terms possible. 

“ Amantium itre’—as our Latin Grammar told us long 
ago,—‘‘amoris integratio est,” and it seemed to me that 
Henri enjoyed his integratvo immensely. His conduct all 
through had been that of a man accustomed to stormy 
weather, yet confident in the return of delicious sunshine. 
Now, for how many years might you travelin England 
before you would witness a pretty little domestic comedy 
like this, admirably acted, in a first class carriage,— 
especially the chocolate P 

At Macon, I think it was, I entered a carriage already 
occupied by three people. As soon as I had ‘arranged 
myself,’ I noted them as follows :—A pair of young people 
evidently English on one side; a gray-haired gentleman, 
apparently French, opposite them. ‘The young English- 
man good-looking, tall, florid, closely cut and shaven, 
and his clothes of the tell-tale London fashion. The lady 
handsome, but spoilt by an expression of sulkiness. She 
used her smelling salts very frequently, and I observed 
that the wedding ring on her finger was brand new. Her 
companion’s attentions were unremitting. The cushions 
for her back, her footstool, her fan, her shawls, and so 
forth, were scrupulously cared for. From this “ concourse 
of fortuitous atoms’ I came to the conclusion that they 
had not been long married, were indeed probably returning 
from their honey-moon trip. The gray-haired gentleman 
in front of them wore the ribbon of the ‘ Legion’ in the 
button-hole of his light travelling coat, ind I judged by 
an alpenstock in the net above his head, that he had beer 
rambling in Switzerland. He was slightly built, yet 
active looking, had a kind-looking eye, a bronzed, pleasant 
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face, and a@ large gray moustache and imperial, At the 
first station we halted at, the Englishman and his v1s a ms 
got out, the former speedily returning with some grapes 
for his wife. These she played with listlessly, finally 
placing the bag containing them on the seat just vacated 
by the old Frenchman. MHardly had she done so when in 
bounced the little man, and down he went plump upon the 
bag of grapes! Startled with the cold, and the moisture, he 
sprang to his feet, and discovering the accident at a glance, 
apologised in French for the mishap. But his courtier- 
like manner, and expressions of unbounded regret, were 
of little avail as far as the lady was concerned, for she 
said with a frown, and in English tainted with a Cork 
rogue: | 

‘Deed now, it don’t mattur; shure it’s done, and can’t 
be helped.” 

Her husband, on t&e other hand, as far as the shakiest 
knowledge of French would permit him, was 'most polite 
in his acknowledgments, repeatedly observing :— 

‘Non, Monsieur, non, par-doo-too, faute de mot—I can 
assure you. 

At the next station, the moment we stopped, Monsieur 
“ushed from the carriage, and presently returned with a 
jasket of mixed fruit, grapes, peaches, and figs, which he 
laced in the most chivalroys manner ‘at the feet of 
Madame.’ But she, alas! was unequal to the situation 
In a gauche, ill-bred manner, she said :— 

"Deed I don’t want anny fruit at all: thanks no: please 
ake them away now reelly. George, will ye just tell him 
I can’t take thebascutt.” 

Poor George, blushing crimson, said sotto voce, ''O! Norah 
speak nicely to him, he means it so kindly: don’t look so 
sross," then, to the Frenchman, “ Pardon, Monsieur, pardon 
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boocoo. Madame est un poo malade, comprenny ? mais, tout le 
meme, mercer bien, merce mille fois!” 

While Norah drew herself sulkily into her ahaa smelt 
her salts, and behaved as badly as perhaps only our country 
women can when it pleases them to be nasty. 

The comedietta was amusing to watch, and loses much 
in being described on paper. There were many other 
incidents on the road home which caught my eye, but I feel 
that I must hurry along, and take you in my next across 
the Channel. 
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CEHIAPTEF Itt. 


From Paris to London. 


CUP of café aw lait, a hot roll and butter, with 
an omelette aux fines herbes, having been thank- 
fits! fully received, chota hazri fashion, I was hustled 
of in a fly from the Hétel de Lille et d’ Albion to tho 
terminus of the Chemin de fer du Nord at Paris, amongst 
a crowd of homeward-bound folk,—Cook’s tourists pre- 
dominating,—anxious to secure places in the morning 
mail for Charing (ross. The carriage I entered was 
already nearly full, and I was fain to take possession of an 
inner seat on the side facing the engine. 

As soon as I had sufficiently mastered the nervousness 
which I habitually feel amongst strangers to raise my eyes, 
I perceived that the double seat in front of me was occupied 
by a lady of engaging appearance, and the divers packages 
belonging to her. My neighbour in the corner next me, 
appeared to be a fair-haired Anglo Saxon of about two- 
and-twenty years of age, whose scrupulously accurate 
attire made me feel ashamed indeed of my travel-stained 
and quaintly-fashioned suit (erst the handiwork of Shaik 
Ali, the Poole of Sukapur,) and of the frayed wrist-bands 
of my Hpeny eepeeyes shirt ! 

The Jady was engaged in conning over some memoranda 
upon the little white slate belonging to her travelling-bag, 
which, with all its glittering fittings exposed, lay open by 
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her side. An atmosphere of luxury and of wealth seemed 
to hover round this fair voyageuse. She was dressed in a 
gown of plain dark blue cloth with cuffs and collar of 
black velvet, which fitted her well-developed figure with 
the faultless accuracy of a Wolmershausen habit. Her left 
hand was gloved a merveille in untanned Swedish kid: her 
linen cuffs and collar were in severe good taste; and her hat 
of soft gray felt was curly brimmed, and high-crowned, 
without feather or frippery. A neat little Oxford shoe, 
tied with ribbon, and an atom of black silk stocking 
peeped from beneath her skirt; a watch, and plain wrist 
studs of oxidized silver, constituted all her jewellery; 
and a dark blue silk handkerchief, spotted with white, 
was deftly folded below her collar. I must confess that 
I became much interested in my fair co-tourist. When 
she raised her eyes from her tablets, I could not help 
remarking that, in addition to her good looks, she pos- 
sessed an unmistakably pleasant face. I put her age 
down at perhaps thirty. 1 now had a second look at the 
young fellow in the corner. He appeared to be taciturn, 
and, a8 we sped along, kept his eyes rigidly fixed upon 
the scenery. I puzzled my brains in vain to form a con- 
clusion as to the relationship, and social position of the 
pair. That they were connected was evident from the 
fact that every now and then the lady looked across at my 
neighbour, and smiled, as though amused at something. 
He was fair, she a brunette with bright brown hair, and hazel 
eyes (such eyes!) No: they were not a bit like each other. 

Whilst thus pondering, I was startled to observe my 
fair vis @ vis suddenly draw from her bag\an ivory paper- 
cutter, with which she inflicted a smart tap on the thigh 
of her compunion: then, bending forward, smiling, said, 
with much laughter in her voice, 
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“Wake, mon cher, wake! are you to remain thus angry 
all the way to gloomy England ?” 

Broken English !—a sweet contralto voice!—a French 
lady ! eh P—my interest increased four-fold. 

The youth pushed the paper-knife from his knee roughly, 
drew his legs in more closely, and, muttering something | 
could not hear, fixed his attention on the landscape more 
determinedly than ever. She drew herself back gracefully, 
put her paper-cutter away, and, arching her eye-brows, 
said with a little stage sigh :— 


“ Pauvre enfant! pauvre Monsieur Cox” ! 

Summoning all my courage at this juncture, I made my 
best bow, and offered the lady my Figaro. She acknow- 
ledged the attention with the sweetest smile in the world, 
but apparently preferred conversation to literature. How 
fortune favors the hrave! She made room for me by her 
side, and transferred her petits bagages to my seat. We 
could now converse without exertion, she said. I pulled 
myself together; I made myself as agreeable as I could; I 
explained my rusty garb, and told her that I was a soldier 
from India homeward-bound. She talked pretty broken 
English, was full of fun, and au courant with everything 
going on in the city of Vanity Fair, 

Thus charmingly engaged, the time flew so rapidly 
away that I was disagreeably surprised when I found that 
we were running into Calais. The sulky boy now began 
to collect his traps, and my engaging friend permitted 
me to get her things together. 

Presently shp said to him, laughing again :—‘ Are we 
of a better temper now, Mr. Cox ?” 

His roughly-toned, badly-pronounced Engiish completely 
staggered me, “Look’ere, Mam’zell Hanette, it’s hall very 
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well for you to chaff a fellow, and hall that, but who's to 
be blamed when they find we’re two short,—eh ?” 
‘‘Mam’zell,” in no way disconcerted, replied, ‘ Poor 
fellow ! voici,” (drawing forth a luggage receipt) ‘‘ have 
I not here a receipt for twenty-two bagages: I am content: 
the Company must render them to me: you think there 
are two missing ? »’importe, they shall arrive at Cherring 


- 


Crross.” 

Then, turning to me, she added, prettily, '' M’steur we 
are of the suite of Lord D ; Monsieur Cox, valet to his 
Lordship, distresses himself that two boxes in his charge 
are lost, Iam attached to the person of her Ladyship. 
Being French, I have been charged with the arrangements 
which I have upon the points of my fingers: hélas /—this 
poor fellow ” (pointing to Mr. Cox) “ cannot trust m my 
experience! Bah! Adieu, M’siewr, a thousand thanks for 
having rendered the journey so pleasent: see! we have 
arrived, I must run away,” (such a sweet smile!) “ fare- 





well.” 
T stood as the man is said to stand, who, having drop- 


ped half a sovereign, has picked up a four-penny bit. 

They travelled by the Castalia; I, by the mail boat. I[ 
was thus left to reflect, as calmly as I could, upon my 
‘ shattered idol,’ conscious of having actually lost my heart 
for fully two hours to Lady D 's own maid”! 

The mail boat was soon ready to start, and one glance 
seawards showed me that we were going to have a lively 
time of it, As soon as we were clear of the protection of 
the pier, and the little ship dipped her nose into the waves, 
universal. prostration seemed to seize upqn my fellow- 
passengers who appeared to anticipate collapse as a matter 
of course. I*stood watching the receding coast line of 
France, still a prey to bitter mortification, when a lady past 
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middle age, of commanding presence, and handsomely 
dressed, said to me, 

‘ Sir, do you think you could find mea quiet corner 
where I shall be free from this persecution ;”’ and she point- 
ed to certain humane persons bearing basins amongst the 
sufferers. 

I started off with alacrity, and soon found a sheltered 
corner amongst the luggage forward. Here I conducted my 
old lady friend, and made her as comfortable as I could, 
with her rug, and cushion. 

‘Thank you, Sir,” she said, “Iam obliged to you. I 
never suffer from sea-sickness, but I have the greatest 
possible aversion to the society of thosethat do. “To be 
forced to watch their ery for a whole hour, is, I think, 
revolting in the extreme.” 


I bowed and retired, and have ever since nurtured a 
conviction that I shall some day see in the “agony column” 
of the Times :— 

“Tf the gentleman who assisted an elderly lady dressed in black 
velvet, to a seat amongst the baggage, on board the Dover day mail 
steamer of the 30th September 187—, will communicate with the 
undersigned, ho will hear of something to his advantage.” 

‘You don’t seem to moind the say much, Sir,” observed 
a wonderful, amphibious looking man clad in a souwester 
and oilskin suit. 

I explained that I had just had a few thousand miles of 
experience of the element, and did not find the motion of 
the packet disagreeable. I further told him that I was 
anxiously watching for the first streak of the white cliffs 
of Albion, whih I had not seen for ten long years. 

“Well,” replied he, ‘‘ then you must look a little more 
to starboard nor what you are looking of now, Sir, and 
you ll just catch the foreland.” 
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I was thus rewarded with the sight I longed for, and 
in my excitement, ejaculated a sentence expressive of 
thankfulness. When I came to myself, I felt intuitively 
that the sea-faring man expected to drink my health. I . 
had exposed my hand, so to speak, and stood before him 
like a landsman who has been tempted to go up tho rig- 
ging. I had no small silver, but I was burthened with 
several sous, and I craftily thought that I might thus part 
with them to advantage, not knowing that the coin had 
become current in England since my last sojourn there. 


So I pulled out six of them, and said, ‘I am sorry to 
say I have got nothing but these coppers: as you travel 
backwards and forwards daily, you will no doubt be able 
to use them.” 

He pouched the coins in the pocket of his capacious 
nether garments, bowed and scraped, and proceeded to 
‘draw’ a gentleman close by for whose benefit he had 
provided a basin. 


Now I was very anxious to intercept my baggage on 
arrival at Dover, for it was booked to Charing Cross, and 
I wanted to spend a day with my wife, who had come to 
meet me, at the Lord Warden. A sharp looking young 
man, with a pen behind his ear, (the first pen I had seen 
behind a man’s ear for ten years!) accosted me immediately 
I reached the pier, and civilly asked if he could assist me 
in any way. He was ‘attached to the Customs,” he 
informed me. So I told him what I wanted: he booked 
my name: and in a very short time worked the oracle for 
me. I then withdrew with him to the baggage-room, and 
passed my examination without any trouMle. Again did 
I feel aware that my health would need drinking, but on 
a larger scale than in the case of the sailor. In the first 
dark corner, therefore, I hurriedly slipped two half-crowns, 
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as I thought, into the hand of my useful attendant and 
“hurried off conscious of having been guilty of a breach of the 
revenue bye-laws. Hardly had I reached the portico of the 
Lord Warden, however, when | perceived that my friend 
was following me. 

I stopped, and in a half shy, sheepish way he said, ‘I 
don’t know whether you know it, Sir, but—you gave me 
tuppence !”” 

Hang it! there, lying in his hand, were two of my 
wretched sous ! I had mistaken my pocket, and had given 
him bronze for silver ! 

The mistake was easily rectified, and we parted in 
friendship. — 

As I said before, my wife awaited me at the Lord 
Warden, and I soon discovered that I was an object 
of lively interest—to the female portion of the establish- 
ment especially. They appeared to be quite accustomed 
to such réwnions, and evidently looked upon me (to use 
Chinnatumby’s expressive phrase) asa “ second sort bride- 
groom.” JI wassmiled upon by everybody, the house- 
maids smirked provokingly at nothing whenever they met 
me on the stairs, and it was evidently expected that I 
should distribute gratuities out of the abundance of my 
heart on all sides ! 

Moral :—Abstain o! bashful viator from meeting your 
wife after a long separation at an hotel much frequented by 
honeymooning couples, and by ladies about to greet their 
long lost husbands. 








CHAPTER Iv. 


/n the hands of my tradesmen. 


CO —— ————— 


MN arrival in London, I proceeded under the cover 
| of my great coat, and buried in a hansom, tomy 
ms2Ai friend Mr. Snippage, the tailor, whose establish- 
a in a quiet street leading out of Bond-street is pretty 
well known to men about town. I was ushered into the 
sanctum of this great man, and wasreceived with marked 
vordiality. 

‘ Well,—Captain, or Major,—whieh is it this time?” 
said he, “I’m right glad to see you: not sick leave this 
visit, I’ll be bound : bless my heart how yon officers in India 
do wear! why you look younger and fresher than you did 
ten years ago! Now, which shall it be, Madeira, or the dry 
Sherry? The dry, I think you're right Captain, the 
‘ pulled bread’ is in the tin behind you. 





I presently asked after my friend Major Blank of the 
* Hussars. 

“QO!” replied Mr. 8., sighing, ‘‘ well enough, I fancy, 
Captain, we'd a disagreeable business with him, I’m sorry 
to say. You see, we heard that he was going the wrong 
side of the post altogether; paper flying about all over the 
place; bad luck at Epsom, worse at Dincaster, Whist 
Club every night, and that sort of thing; so we felt that 
it was high time to try and pull our money out of the 
fire,—for he’d a long account here, you know. Well, the 
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day after he was ‘served’ he came into this room as coolly. 
as usual, sat down, and wrote a cheque for the whole 
thing, wouldn’t have any sherry, and asked for a receipt. 
I tried to explain, and apologise, but he smiled and said, 
‘QO! don’t say any more Mr. Snippage, only, you know, I 
eouldn’t risk such a mistake again,’ and then he went 
away. And we heard next day that the ruined man was 
Major Blank of the * Dragoon Guards, and that our Major 
had been safe all along. I was wild, I can assure you. 
He placed himself in the hands of Pulford, I believe, that 
very day. Won't you come up stairs ?” 


We ascended, and I was soon busy amidst a ntaze of 
angolas, tweeds, great-coatings, meltons, and vestings; 
whilst an employe of the firm cast tempting trowserings 
over his leg, to exhibit the ‘fall over the foot’ thereof, 
and lure me into giying a large order. 


From the establishment of Mr. Snippage, the tailor, to 
Messrs. Heal and Winman’s is, as you all know, a journey 
of only afew yards. Thither I next proceeded to repair 
the ravages of my dhoby, and met with much kindly 
commiseration. New shirts were promised me in an 
incredibly short space of time, and socks, handkerchiefs, 
&c., were supplied on the spot. 


“Youll fold your own neck-cloth, Sir, of course,” 
observed the assistant, who had just ‘taken my neck’ 
for my new collars with the tenderness of a maiden aunt, 
‘in the ‘Fogle’ pattern as before, I presume; we do very few 
made-up articles in that way for ‘the service’ now, Sir, 
in fact you my say that they’re as little worn by our 
military constituents as turn-down collars.” : 


I was treated with the same thoughtfulness by my 


hatter, who introduced me in confidence to the correct thing 
3 
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for my head; and my boot-maker seemed to understand 
what I ought to have without any instructions whatever. 


But none of my tradesmen was equal to Mr. Snippage, 
who, in the midst of your bewilderment amongst “ a 
thousand several” cloths, is wont to assist your decision 
in this manner :— 

'O, Mr. Jackson, bring the Captain that mixed tweed 
the Duke of H. ordered two suits of last Thursday ; and 
where’s the quiet melton Lord B. fancied s0 much ?” 

Which presently clever Mr. Jackson brings, and humbly 
corrects his principal by remarking :—“ It wasn’t Lord B., 
Sir, who had this, it was Sir Charles F. Lord B. if you 
remember, Sir, changed his mind in favor of that brown 
Trish frieze which we sent to him at Sandringham yester- 
day.” 

Suffocated by the aristocracy in this,way, you must verily 
be a man with “robur, et ws triplex circwm pectus’” if you 
escape from the ordeal without having ordered nearly 
double the amount of clothes you require. 

Ags soon as my things came home, and I was able to 
appear to my satisfaction in the streets, with my tout 
ensemble finished by one of Mr. Briggs’ umbrellas—“ black 
silk, handled in plain ash, such as all gentlemen are now 
wearing, Sir’—I bent my steps to the ‘Burlington’ with 
the intention, need I say, of submitting my hair to the 
accomplished hands of one of Mr. Vraifite’s professors, I 
found this establishment much changed for the worse, I 
thought, with a sort of hybrid hatter and shirt-maker’s 
department attached to it; whilst the plage of the golden- 
haired Phillis, with whom I used to chatter ten years 
before, was £l1led by a much less attractive young person. 

I had to wait a while for a professional interviow, but at 
length a gentleman with a wonderful cascade of glossy 
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curls smilingly invited me to takea chair at his table. 
He was very talkative. Finding out that I had just 
returned from India by, what he termed, ‘‘ the distressing 
state of my head,” he at once appeared to assume the 
deepest interest in me: I was only just in time, he told me, 
in an earnest undertone, to escape permanent baldness: 
he perceived that I had suffered from fever in India (a 
not very unsafe presumption) and had been sadly neglect- 
ed: their ‘ Pilus Redwivus’ (at a guinea,),—which he indi- 
cated on the toilet table before me with the end of the 
comb he was using,—was imperatively necessary forth- 
with, in connection with bi-weekly singeing and shempvo- 
ing. 

‘ After to-day,” he observed, ‘‘ we must not cut you for 
a month, Sir; we must just singe your points, and endes- 
vour to encourage yoot-growth by closing the capillary 
cells.” 

But the ‘ Pilws’ alone, he informed me, was useless: it 
should be applied every night m conjunction with their 
‘ Lavative Balm,’ (at half-a-guinea), for the skin of my skull, 
was cruelly dry. If I followed these instructions carefully, 
with regular morning washings with their ‘Hgg Julep’ (at two 
and six,) followed by an application of their ‘ Huchrisma,’ 
(which he recommended in the half-guinea size) he had 
every hope of producing healthy and vigorous tone to my 
hair; but, if I neglected his advice, he honestly thought 
that I should not have a single hair left in six months. 

A pair of ivory-backed brushes (at two-and-a-half 
guineas) were yext placed upon the toilet table; they were 
quite indispensable because my head required a brush of 
peculiar strength : these, I would perceive, had bristles of 
irregular length, and were the last invention to bring 
about a pleasant glow to the skin, without irritating it. 
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‘ And,” added the Crinologist with intense feeling, 
“with the vast undergrowth of young hair which I 
purpose to excite in your case, Sir, a violent instrament 
would be disastrous !” 

By the time that my ‘cut and shampoo” were nearly 
finished, the brushes, and various bottles I had been recom- 
mended stood in array before me, although I had not 
pledged myself to take one of them. 

Shall I use your brushes, Sir ?” asked the professor. 

My brushes!” I replied, “no thank yon, I do not want 
them ; besides, I like the machine.” 

Whten I was resuming my coat, the man attacked me in a 
new line :—hats, shirts, socks, gloves, etc. I explained 
that I went to Messrs. Heal and Winman’s for my linen. 

‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘ pardon my saying so, Sir, but you'll 
be ruined. We give exactly the same articles, mark you, 
the very same, at rates 25 per cent. lower than they do: 
as for our hats” (he was brushing my new oue) “ well, to 
be sure,” (looking inside it) ‘‘this isn’t a bad hat, but’ 
(sighing, and handing it to me) ‘‘I could have done you 
quite as good a one for a pound !” 

As TI turned to go, he said, ‘by the by, Sir, to what 
address am I to send the toilet articles ?” 

“ Thank you,” I replied, “to no address, as far as I am 
concerned, I think I can get on without them.” 

He looked crest-fallen, but accepted the accustomed 
‘tip’ pleasantly enough, and bowed me down stairs, obsery- 
ing, “pray don’t neglect your head, Sir; I can assure you 
that if you delay my treatment, you wilk indeed be dis- 
figured for life.” 

I never entered Vraifite’s again : the half hour’s incessant 
touting completely settled that: but as I liked to enjoy my 
shampoo in peace, I went to Blurrock’s in the Quadrant 
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(Scotchmen know his place at Edinburgh, no doubt), where 
the rooms are finer than Vraifite’s and the cutting, etc, 
just as good at slightly lower rates. For the benefit of 
those who are interested in minutip I may add that the 
young lady who gives you your change is one of the nicest 
girls in London. I met her one Sunday in the fashionable 
mob near the keeper’s cottage in Kensington Gardens, and 
could not resist taking off my hat to her, she was so well 
turned out, and looked so lady-like. 











CHAPTER v. 
House Hunting. 
No. 1.—A really good thing. 


SHHE pleasure now devolved upon me of finding a 
f} house to live in, for, at the lodgings we had 
taken, my wife and I were enduring with Chris- 
tian-like fortitude the rapacious plunderings of an irresis- 
tible landlady. She was not one gf your stereotyped 
Mrs. Browns at all. She had retired from business as a 
dress-maker, and was married to a Frenchman, who held 
an important appointment under one of the Bond Street 
jewellers. She received her orders (or rather suggested 
them) becomingly attired, and employed an excellent cook, 
and good servants. The fit of the “bodies” of the gowns 
she wore completely captivated my wife, and I must confess 
that her figure, which had attained the ripeness which 
we generally associate with ‘forty,’ well preserved, did 
justice to the skill bestowed uponit. But I was greedy 
enough to reserve my admiration for the art she showed 
in designing delicious little dinners. We found ourselves, 
so to speak, “up to our hocks in clover a we were well 
attended, and capitally fed, with everything clean and 
attractive abqut our rooms. 

Alas! that the rose should ever have a thorn, and that 
a hateful thing called ‘money’ should invariably interfere 
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with one’s enjoyment of the good things of this world! 
Our happiness came to an end on the morning of the eighth 
day of our. tenancy, when Madame in a better fitting 
“body” than ever attended upon me with her account 
for the past week. The explosion of an 18-ton gun could 
scarcely have startled me more than did the total of this 
neatly-written document; but I mastered my surprise with 
an effort, and after vainly endeavouring to remember a 
quarter of the numerous items detailed, settled the claim 
as though I particularly liked it. My wife called an 
emergent domestic council on the spot, and as soon as 
possible, obedient to her ‘order thereon,’ I started toehunt 
for a nice little house where we could settle down snugly 
without further delay. 

Hazy somewhat in my recollections of locality, and 
without any experiegce of the work I had undertaken, I 
first applied at an office, which I afterwards found out 
was quiteone of your ultra-fashionable, nothing-under- 
ten-guineas-a-week, sort of places. A gentleman soberly 
dressed, with white hair, and a closely shaven face, acknow- 
ledged my entrance with a courtly bow, waved me to a 
chair, heard what I had to say, and, repeating my words 
slowly “small house at mod-e-rate terms,” remained buried 
in thought. Then, adjusting » double gold eye-glass, he 
rose, and turning to a large volume on a desk near him, ran 
his finger up and down several columns therein, exclaim- 
ing presently :— 

Why here’s the very thing !’’(turning to me) “will 
five bed-rooms ke enough for you, Sir,—eh ?—tisten to 
this :—'a bijow residence in Dunsmore street (that’s close 
to Hyde Park, you know) with four bed-reoms, and 
dressing-room, (making up & bed if required), bath-room, 
and the usual reception rooms recently upholstered through- 
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out in superb taste, with a conservatory at back, opening 
upon asmall garden laid out under Mr. Wills of South 
Kensington ; coach-house and stabling in the adjoining 
Mews if required: the offices all in excellent order and 
replete with every modern appliance. Rent-er,-rent-er,- 
ah! here it is, rent-er ten-and-a-half guineas a week if 
taken for a year without stabling—fifteen complete for the 
season, and (dropping his glass) let me tell you, Sir, dirt 
cheap: Why, when old Lady Vipray (the Dowager Lady 
Vipray I mean) lived there’— 

I stopped him, and by degrees got him to understand that 
my wants were upon a far humbler scale, and that I could 
no more pay ten guineas and-a-half a week than fly. 

He caressed his chin gravely, rubbed his glasses, drew 
a long breath, and looking out of the window replied :— 

“Then I greatly fear, Sir, that we cannot aid you. You 
see, our practice is confined—confined strictly, I may say, to 
the immediate vicinity, and only to a certain class of houses. 
You should try in West Kensington, or even Notting hill, 
or possibly—er-Bayswater,—(I believe there are some 
cheap places to be picked up over there)—but (smiling 
blandly) here Sir, the hand must be thrust somewhat 
deeply into the pocket for even the quietest abode, I can 
assure you.” 

I apologised amply for having wasted his time, and after 
an exchange of bows, quitted the office, and began with 
shame to prosecute my search in the far west. 


After two or three days of fruitless toil, one morning at 
breakfast, my eye fell with delight upoh the following 
advertisement in the Standard :— 

“ Furnished Teaideabe in a fashionable suburb, at merely nominal 


terms for an eligible tenant: for particulars apply to Messrs. Daw 
and Sons, 718 Westbourne Grove, Bayswater.” 
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This was most encouraging, only—was I an eligible 
tenant ? | 

My wife shared my excitement, and sensibly pointed out 
that no time was to be lost; so, as neither of us knew 
where Westbourne Grove was, the crumpets and sausages 
were pushed aside to make room for the map of London. 
After a long examination I discovered the locality and 
also saw that the Queen’s Road Station of the Underground 
Railway was handy thereto. 

“Come! let economy commence to-day,” said I, ‘'l 
will travel underground; the walk from South Audley 
Street to Baker Street Station is short enough.” ‘ 

Accordingly, I was soon afoot, with the precious adver- 
tisement carefully cut out, and enclosed in my pocket- 
book. Booking for Queen’s Road, I descended to the 
platform at Baker Styet, just in time to dash into a train 
on the point of moving. How very fortunate! 

Now I had forgotten to count the number of stations 
between my starting point and destination, but that did 
not concern me, for I have a quick eye, and had secured 4 
corner near thedoor. After a while, however, I could not 
help observing, that we had stopped pretty often without 
reaching ‘‘Queen’s Road.’ True, I had not examined my 
map very carefully, yet the distance seemed shorter, I 
thought. Presently the houses began to open out, and 
patches of garden, green fields, and trees appeared. This 
seemed satisfactory, for Westbourne Grove might be, as its 
name indicated, a semi-rural retreat; but the next station 
was not mine, so, fairly out of patience, I enquired of a 
porter, who happened to be passing my carriage, whether 
I was “all right for Queen’s Road P”’ : 

The man looked sharply at me, as though suspecting 
me of an endeavour to “ pull his leg,” then, perceiving, I 
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suppose, the abject viridity of my condition, exclaimed : 
‘Hall right for Queen’s Road! Why you be three parts 
of your road to Richmond! get hout, Sir, and look 
alive.” 

As the train passed away, he examined my ticket, and 
continued ‘“‘you’ve took the wrong train, yer see, and 
you'll ’ave to go back to Hedgware Road, and take a 
‘Mansion Ouse’ one. What hever was you a doing of? 
You'd best settle about your ticket, and cross, there'll be 
one ‘up’ d’rectly.” 

An official of the ticket department rapidly assessed the 
cost of my wanderings, and’I was soon on my way back 
again. J was sharper this time, and eventually arrived 
in safety at Queen’s Road, Assisted by the police, I next 
reached Westbourne Grove, and was astonished to find a 
crowded thoroughfare without a tree of any kind. The 
narrow pavement was thronged with tightly clad damsels, 
and blocked by numerous perambulators, the chubby occu- 
pants of which were fast asleep, whilst their nurses’ eyes 
were glued to Messrs. Whiteley’s attractive window panes. 
Rapid progression was impossible in these circumstances, 
but at last I found myself at No. 713. 

The person who rose from his desk on my asking “ if 
T had the pleasure of addressing Mr. Daw ?” was a worn- 
looking, middle-aged man, of shabby-genteel exterior. His 
eyes were watery, which, with the tint of his complexion, 
and the colour of his nose, suggested alcoholism. His 
scanty hair looked damp, conveying the idea that his head 
had recently been submitted to a dowche,from the pump. 
He blew his nose, using a faded red-cotton pocket hand- 
kerchief, and informed me that his name was Tickner,— 
Mr. Daw’s representative at that branch establishment : 


“For,” he observed, making a sweeping gesture with 
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his hand, “our business embraces the whole of this part 
of the metropolis, Sir.” 


He spoke well, and afterwards, when I had seen his 
copper-plate handwriting, I concluded that he was probably 
the decayed usher of a mercantile academy, and very likely 
one of the accomplished compilers of those beautifully- 
worded descriptive advertisements of desirable property. 
I explained that I had called apropos of the advertisement 
in the Standard; could he give me any information ? 


‘Every information, Sir,” he replied, “every inform- 
ation; I think your eye has led you to one of the most 
eligible residences you could wish for,—No. 13, Blenheim 
Terrace,—a mere step from this, and a sweetly pretty place 
IT can assure you. The outlook to begin with is in itself 
an attraction” (stretching out his arm as though sketch- 
ing); ‘‘a green meadow in the foreground, the middle 
distance broken by a garden, and the background filled in 
by trees, effectually screening the houses beyond.” 


I here expressed my approbation. 


“ Such a chance does not often fall in our way in London, 
Sir,” he continued. ‘As for the salubrity of the neighbour- 
hood, I can speak from experience, having been in charge of 
one of our branches not far from the Terrace. When there, 
Sir, I was a different man, always fresh, in good spirits, 
elastic, and full of energy. Here, in ‘the Grove,’ Iama 
wreck, the air is so relaxing; I am dull, my lungs are 
oppressed, and I have a constant headache, and heavy cold! 
Well, Sir, the house is all that you could desire. I happened 
to know Mrs. Wyttol, the proprietress, a widow lady, and 
can promise you none of that trickery which,»I confess, is 
too often a disgrace to suburban house-agency business. 
If you are fond of pictures, the collection at No. 13 will 
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gratify you, and the house is beautifully appointed 
throughout.” 

I now enquired whether it was conveniently situated as 
regarded the Parks, and the fashionable streets :—Pall 
Mall, Piccadilly, Bond, Regent, and Oxford Streets P 

He smiled with easy confidence, and said, ‘ There isa 
station of the Metropolitan Railway within three minutes 
of your hall door, you can run thence to any part of 
London you like, every ten minutes, for a trifle; you thus 
combine the healthiness of the country, with the pleasures 
of the -town (smile and.shrug) what more canIsay? The 
Underground Railway, Sir, has completely altered the 
complexion of the. suburbs. The best people are now 
quitting London-proper for the villas and terraces which 
of late years have sprung up within easy access of town by 
rail. Mrs. Reynard, the young lady now in occupation, Sir, 
leaves the Terrace with much regret, being ubout to join 
her husband abroad; her lease expires to-morrow, 50 you 
can enter as soon as you like.” 

The rent, as far as my experience went, seemed very 
moderate, so I asked if I could see the house P 

‘‘ Certainly, most certainly,’ answered Mr. Tickner “a 
hansom will run you up to the terrace in five minntes. 
Hi! Will-yam ! Will-yam !” 

The inner room door opened, and a fat copying clerk 
entered. 

‘‘ William, take charge of the office whilst I step up to 
No. 13 with this gentleman. Iam ready to accompany 
you, Sir.” 

A hansom was accordingly called, and we were soon 
rattling along for Blenheim Terrace, Albeit, I observed 
that the cabby did not appear to have ever heard of the 
place before; but he acknowledged his acquaintance with 
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the “ Spotted Dog,” a house of entertainment indicated by 
my chaperon as a land-mark, by jerking his head on one 
side, and saying, 

‘* Spotted Dog, ’Arrer road ?—hall right, I knows.” 

Seated thus closely together, the peculiar smell of my 
cOmpanion’s person convinced me that the opinion I had 
formed of his habits was a correct one. It was a combin- 
ation of snuff, slate pencil, and peppermint, with a subtle 
whiff as of gin lurking beneath everything. It was not 
@ pleasant smell, but as the journey was so short, I suffered 
in silence. The ‘‘mere step’ cost eighteen pence, and 
occupied more than a quarter of an hour, anxious however 
a3 I was about the house, I did not, at the time, notice these 
things, neither did I observe particularly the sort of neigh- 
bourhood into which I had been driven. Dropped at No. 13, 
I had just time to perceive that there was a field across 
the road instead of ‘a row of houses, when the door was 
opened by a diminutive slavey. To an enquiry on the part 
of Mr. Tickner as to whether Mrs. Reynard was within, 
and would let us look over the house ? the mite replied :-— 
. “ You had best step in please, and take » cheer, whilst 
I run hupstairs, and harsk.”’ 

The hall pleased me greatly ; it was small, but tastefully 
adorned with relics of the civil wars, battered armour, and 
the weapons of that period. 


“Tt belongs,” whispered Mr. Tickner, loudly, as men 
do when looking over a church, “to the Wyttols of 
Offingbury,—an old Oxfordshire family, you know.” 

The mite now returned and beckoned us into the dining- 
room, which forthwith so captivated me that I felt no more 
scruples about taking the house. There was a Lely over 
the fireplace, 3 Wouvermans (white horse and all) opposite, 
an “Adoration” by Annibale Caracci, a real Guido, somo 
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panels of fruit by Snydars, and a small Claude! Engrossed 
in devouring these treasures, I was called to my senses by 
the rustle of a lady’s robe, and the perfume of pachouli. 
Mrs. Reynard had entered. 

She spoke huskily : her head was buried in a ‘cloud,’ 
end she was clad im arich dressing-gown : she bowed, and 
smiled wearily, I nevertheless perceived that her eyes and 
teeth were superb, and her complexion lovely. She was 
so sorry, she said, to disappoint us, but she was terribly 
ill with influenza, had, in fact, left her bed to come and 
speak to us, could we possibly defer our visit till the next 
day, it would be so kind? . 

A ‘tittle husky cough, a pretty hand pressed tightly to 
her poor throat, sweet pleading eyes! What could I do 
but apologize in the warmest terms for having thus rudely 
disturbed her, and gladly agree to call on the morrow. 

‘* At eleven then,” said she, “J wi expect you; or shall 
we say twelve?” 

I instantly consented to ‘twelve,’ and, bowing expres- 
sively, withdrew with Mr. Tickner forthwith. 

On reaching the street Mr. Tickner called my attention 
to the air of the terrace,—was it not delightfal P ‘ Why,” 
said he, ‘‘ 1 feel a new man already, and as thirsty as though 
I had taken a brisk country walk.” 

The “‘ Spotted Dog” stood before us, the hint was too 
broad to be evaded, so I said, ‘then let us come in here, 
I should like a glass of beer myself.” 


Mr. Tickner paused, drew forth a silver watch, pondered 
wisely for a moment, and replied ‘I find I’ve just 
time for one glass, Sir, just one, it is too tempting in this 
delicious air !” 

So we entered, and when I asked him what he would 
take, he shook his head gravely, and, said ‘No ale, Sir, 
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I thank you, with my wretched cold: I'll have ‘six of gin 
and cloves, please.” 

The young lady at the bar, who seemed to know Mr. 
Tickner intimately, rapidly produced ‘the six,’—which 
consisted of a large glass of neat gin flavoured with cloves, 
and cost sixpence. It seemed as harmless as milk to my 
companion, for on being asked, if he would take another, 
he said, 

"Well, upon my life, Sir, I think I will” (langhing)— 
‘‘T dont believe I ever took two “ sixes” before, in the whole 
course of my life, but after the ‘Grove’ the effect of this 
air is really surprising.” 

Despite the “double sixes,” he conducted me safely to 
the train at the station close by, and I soon found myself 
at Baker Street. 

My wife, who had kept luncheon waiting for me, was 
all expectation. I gave her the most glowing description 
of my adventures: such a charming house, such beautiful 
pictures, such a pretty look out, the outgoing tenant. such 
a lovely woman (which she dryly pointed out had nothing 
to do with the subject) everything in fact perfection :— 
underground railway at the very door taking you all over 
London for a few pence, the air so pure and fresh, and the 
terms asked for this paradise quite within our means. 

The next day, as ill-luck would have it, my wife was 
laid up with a bad throat, so I had to keep my appoint- 
ment at Blenheim Terrace alone. The responsibility of 
saying ‘done’ was thus thrust upon my shoniders, and 
everything was left to me. 

My interview with fair Mrs. Reynard was delicious. 
The influenza had apparently passed off in the night, 
and her golden hair was becomingly arranged. Astoa 
close inspection of the house, that was of course impossible : 
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how could a man pry into rooms occupied by a lady and 
her guests P 

“That is my maid’s room, and Miss Du Cane sleeps in 
that one,” said my bewitching cicerone, ‘and that door on 
the landing there’ (smiling) “leads to the bath-room, 
which you wont look at of course—such a luxury !” 

I thus cursorily examined the stair-case, and doors, 
peeped into a pretty drawing-room, and descended. 

Mrs. Reynard encouraged my admiration of the pictures, 
and the armour, sighed, made dreamy eyes, and wished 
she was an artist as she could see I was. And so it came 
to pass that I bade her‘good bye, after lingering awhile 
with her hand in mine in the dining-room, and went away 
with a confused recollection of pictures, armour, a stair- 
case, golden hair, bright eyes, and clinging draperies 
redolent of pachoulr. 

I hailed a hansom, and went at once to 713 Westbourne 
Grove, gave my references, agreed to take the house at 
once, and requested Mr. Tickner to settle everything as 
speedily as possible. 

On my way home, as my effervescence subsided and I 
began to reflect calmly, I could not disguise from myself 
the fact that I had actually seen nothing of No. 13, and had 
nevertheless bound myself to take it. What had I got to 
tell my wife? She would want to know minute particulars 
about the rooms, the cleanliness of the place, the carpets, 
furniture, gas, water, kitchen, glass, crockery, &c., concern- 
ing which I could not give even the vaguest account. How 
should I stand if the thing turned out to be ‘a plant,” and 
plants” I remembered were common enough in London 
house letting ? What did I know of Messrs. Daw and Sons P 
O! why had "I not consulted our family lawyer, dear old 
Mr. Wynne, who had known me from childhood, and called 
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me his “boy”! These reflections stripped the gilt com- 
pletely off my ginger-bread, and you can imagine my feelings, 
when, after reaching home, and crumbling to pieces under 
my wife's cross-examination, she summed up as follows: 

‘Well, things may be all right, and I sincerely hope they 
will be so, but it strikes me that you have been taken in 
(as you know you always are, dear) by this agent man and 
his accomplice—this odious woman, who appears to have 
turned you completely round her little finger. There is 
something I don’t like about the whole thing—(and I’m 
never wrong remember) but we shall see. Cannot you 
write, and say you've changed your mind” ? 

I shook my head: had I not given my promise? 
‘besides,’ I repeated, “I am sure the house is cheap 
enough, and that you'll like it better than these lodgings. 
It will at all events do for the present: so let us be cheerful 
—it 1s absurd to cry but before we are hurt.” 

Thus did I stifle for a while the voice of s reproving 
conscience; but I passed a restless might, and was perse- 
cuted even in my dreams by a lovely siren, and a hob-goblin 
with the head of Mr. Tickner, who insisted upon my toss- 
ing off ‘sixes of gin and cloves’ in the dining-room of 13 
Blenheim Terrace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
House Hunting. 
No. 2.—Planted by Jove! 


=a) Y the earliest delivery the next morning I received 
a communication from Messrs. Daw and Sons 





; informing me that, my references having proved 
satisfactory, they had much pleasure in accepting me as 
tenant of No. 13, Blenheim Terrace. The terms of my 
occupancy would be clearly explained by their Mr. Snell, 
who would wait upon me with draft of the agreement at 
10 o'clock that morning. This smart practice did not 
commend itself to my wife's approval at all, it only served 
to increase her suspicion; and in spite of my vapouring 
about ‘ how well they did business in England, to be sure !” 
Tadmit that in secret I felt an unpleasant conviction of 
having been “run in.” 

We had hardly finished breakfast, when a sharp knock, 
followed by a card, bearing, in a lawyer-like, back-sloping 
hand, the name of ‘ Mr, Jno. Snell, Messrs. Daw and Sons,” 
summoned me to business. My wife retired, and a very 
different person from Mr. Tickner entered the roorza. 

Mr. Snell was spare in figure, with a sallow face, red 
hair, thin, hard-looking lips, a keen eye, and a beaky nose: 
he wore'a great coat, and his bearing was that of a man 
of uncomprdmising business habits. Having satisfied 
himself that he was addressing the right man, he unbut- 
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toned his outer coat, and from the breast pocket of his inner 
one, drew forth a severe looking pocket-book. He then 
wetted his finger, and rapidly turning over a number of 
oblong documents therein, tied with red tape, produced one 
which he carefully untied, opened, smoothed out, and 
handed to me, laconically observing, 

“ Draft of agreement, Sir, concerning which we addressed 
you by post.” 

To read this document was easy enough, for it was a 
triumph of caligraphy, but to an unlettered soldier like 
myself, its meaning seemed to be buried in the mysteries 
of an unknown tongue. I was bewildered when I came 
to the end of it, and must have betrayed my perplexity, 
for, without being asked, Mr. Snell proceeded to interpret 
the draft as follows :— 

‘You do not appear to follow the agreement, Sir; legal 
documents are not réadily understood by non-professional 
readers,—the terms are simply these :—We agree to admit 
you as tenant of No. 13, Blenheim Terrace, on a lease of 
four months; we reserve to ourselves the right of accept- 
ing or refusing your application for any extension of your 
tenancy: we stipulate that the rent be paid monthly on 
the date named, and that the gas rates be paid by you 
from the date of occupation: the document concludes with 
the usual arrangements as to inventory, our fees, breakages, 
breach of agreement, and so on:—you may sign il, Sir,’’ 
(tapping the paper) ‘‘ without hesitation.” 

“But,” said I, “four months is a most inconvenient 
period; Mr. Tickner gave me to understand that the lease 
phere be — six months certain, with powers of exten- 
sion.’ 

Did he really now,” dryly replied Mr. Snell, “ to think 
of that! but these are the instructions we've received from 
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Mrs. Wyttol. You told Mr. Tickner that you liked the 
house so much that you would take it any how! 

‘But do you think, that I can count upon an exten- 
sion ?” I asked, 

‘Without pledging myself to an opinion in this parti- 
cular case, Sir,’ rejoied he, “I can only say that owners 
generally like to secure tenants. Hxtensions are not 
unusual, though they sometimes entail a change in the 
terms.” 

“O! to besure,” I said, “ you mean that my rent might 
be raised for the season”’ ? 

He gravely bowed assent. 

Mr, Snell now exhibited signs of impatience. He evi- 
dently wanted my signature, and not conversation ; so it 
ended in my complying with his wishes, and in my signing, 
moreover, a ready-written letter to Messrs. Daw and Sons, 
acquainting them of my complete satisfaction with every- 
thing. 

As he folded the papers up, and secured them with the 
tape, Mr. Snell informed me that the deed would be ‘ fairly 
engrossed, and ready for ‘execution,’ by twelve o'clock 
the next day, at which hour my presence was requested at 
the Head Office of the firm at 22, Grimstone Buildings, E.C. 
Bowing gravely again, and patting his chest to assure 
himself of the security of his pocket-book, he then retired. 

My wife was not half so angry as I expected she would 
have been about thisfour months’ lease. On the contrary, 
she sighed, and said that the shorter the period could be 
the better: she knew she would not like the house a bit, 
and that we should long to get out of it;—she supposed 
it didn’t much matter too, where people lived in the winter 
time in London, and that we should be free to move else- 
where by the end of February,—thank goodness ! 
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Though not very cheering, this was better than the 
withering condemnation I had anticipated. 


Matters were settled like clock-work at Grimstone Build- 
ings; the only question that remained unanswered was, 
when could we enter ? Mr. Tickner had said “immediately,” 
but at the Head Office they could only tell me that Mrs. 
Reynard’s lease had expired, and that she was only staying 
on under permission from Mrs. Wyttol; they pointed out 
that I was virtually the tenant now, and that it rested 
with me to arrange for our day of entry with the former 
lady. 

Not altogether sorry for the excuse, I accordingly cglled 
at Blenheim Terrace, and after a little delay in the hall, 
was admitted to the drawing-room. Here I found Mrs. 
Reynard lying on the sofa, which had been wheeled to the 
fire. That horrid influenza had attacked her again! Did 
I not see how ill she’ was looking, could I not feel how 
feverish her hand was? 

I could not, but I did not say so; what I did see was a 
very pretty woman, in a particularly pretty dressing gown, 
all perfume, and ribbons, and lace, reclining becomingly 
with her fairy feet in the daintiest little shoes displayed 
to the best advantage; and as for her hand,—well, it felt 
very soft, and pleasantly warm, I thought, a dear little 
hand in fact, but not an atom feverish. 

Now, how could a sensitive man like myself talk busi- 
ness with a charmingly decorated invalid like this? The 
question of our coming in was naturally dismissed in the 
most friendly way :—we might come in, said she, when 
we liked, to-morrow for instance, only how could she pack 
up with her poor head splitting so? 


I explained that our week’s tenancy at our lodgings 
. expired on Thursday, this was Saturday, well—if we could 
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send our things in on Tuesday, and come in ourselves on 
Wednesday, we should be quite contented. 


O! that would do beautifully, she said, and would be 
so kind of us. Ladies, don’t you know, without their 
husbands, were so helpless! and her cousin Frank would 
be in town on Monday, and could look after her. 


So we agreed to this, and drifted away to other topics. 
She continued her praises of the house, the air, and neigh- 
bourhood, and laid great stress upon the ‘niceness’ of 
“dear Mrs. Wyttol,” whom, she said, she was sure I 
should like as much as she did. 


Tin ashamed to say that in this delightful manner an 
hour glided quietly away, and that I went back more 
charmed with Mrs. Reynard than ever. 


When Tuesday came, I called to seo if I could commence 
operations, and send in the servants'that we had engaged 
to settle things. To my annoyance | found Mrs. Reynard 
still there, and could observe no signs of her moving: she 
sent down to say that she was very ill, but hoped to be 
able to go the next day. On Wednesday morning I was 
told she would go that evening ! 


Come! this was too bad. I had borne much in consider- 
ation of this lady’s personal attractiveness, but surely with 
lovely woman even, man must draw the line somewhere. 
So “the worm turned at last,’ I proceeded straight to 
Grimstone Buildings, and insisted on somebody being 
despatched at once to clear the premises. _ 


Under the iron determination of Mr. Snell,—whose 
pulses, I fancy, had never throbbed for anything in his life 
except arrears of rents, and who had never looked upon a 
Woman save in the way of business,—this was accom- 
plished. It was definitely arranged that my things, and 
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the servants, should go in at once, and that Mrs, Reynard 
should depart at an early hour the following day. 

Our time at the lodgings expired at noon, shortly before 
which hour we reached Blenheim Terrace, where we learnt 
that “the lady hadn’t been gone above a quarter of an 
hoor !” 

Not having had an opportunity beforehand, Mr. Snell 
now proceeded to check the inventory which, with marvel- 
lous promptitude, he concluded towards evening. My wife 
was too much knocked up with the move to go over the 
house that day, but as her bed-room looked cheerful, 
with a bright fire which had been made there, and the 
drawing-room was pleasant and warm, she seemed to be 
glad to find herself settled at last in a home of her own. 

Her maid Litton was a handy girl, and set things to 
rights with great skill; but she rather startled me by 
baying, as 1 met her o& the stairs. 

‘‘T don’t know what-hever I’m to do, Sir, for Mistress’s 
dresses, there’s never a wardrobe in the house !” 

The cook next came to me, witha curtsey, and said, 
‘QO! Sir, [m sorry for to disturb you, but them things in 
my kitchen aint hany of ‘em ’ardly fit for to use. I can't 
fry the fish, for there’s never a pan, nor yet bake the 
happle tart, for the hoven’s no good at all.” 

Then, as I passed the dining-room, the dapper parlour- 
maid caught me, and observed, “ Please, Sir, what am I 
to do for glasses ? there’s only one, and it’s a soda tumbler, 
—and the ’ole of the glass seems hodds and hends like !” 

‘Coming events cast their shadows before them ;” it 
was too clear that I had been “ planted ;” but it was no 
good making a fuss—(that would follow so soon as my 


wife was able to get about)—so I quieted alf concerned, 
BBYIDgZ, 
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“Never mind to-day: don’t worry Mrs. Wyvern with 
these things: I'll set every thing right to-morrow.” 

And by thus drawing a curtain over the inevitable 
dénotiment, I contrived to make our first evening at Blen- 
heim Terrace pass pleasantly away. 

The next morning I was up early, being anxious to set 
a pood example, and also to find ont how matters really 
stood. Armed with my sponge and towel, and equipped 
in my dressing gown, I hurried off to the bath-room, and 
found it a nice room enough, but on lifting the lid of the 
bath to my chagrin discovered that it was hopelessly out 
of avder. The zinc bath had been broken away from the 
mahogany frame work, it was bent, rusty, and discolored ; 
the tap would not turn. Why, it could not have been used 
for months, yet Mrs. Reynard had alluded to it as “such 
a luxury!” Perish her golden hair, and violet eyes ! ! 

Whilst thus gazing at the ‘luxury, cook peeped into the 
room, on her way down stairs, and said, 

‘Be you a looking at the bath, Sir? Why Mrs. Quayle, 
the charwoman as I’ve got into ’elp me with the cleanin’, 
says as how the last lady had used to keep the dirty linen 
init! [’ma’feared you'll find the house asight o’ dirt, Sir!” 

What was to be done now? I had heard my wife tell 
her maid that she would take 2 warm bath at eight! so, 
under cover of a tray containing a cup of good tea, with 
some really nice hot-buttered toast (the one thing we 
could never get as we liked it at the lodgings) I advanced 
to explain the situation. The bath, I said, was ont of 
order, but I could easily get it set to rights; besides, it 
was better, after strangers, don’t you know, to have it 
painted, and I knew she was particular on these points. 

That satisfied her. But although I managed this suc- 
cessfully, stratagem and diplomacy failed me in the end, 
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the bitter facts asserted themselves, and my wife discov- 
ered before long how fearfully I had been imposed upon. 

It took a whole week, with a man for the windows, and 
Mrs. Quayle for the floors, to clean the house. We 
fortunately had our own plate and linen, but I had to buy 
glass, cutlery, and kitchen utensils, and to hire wardrobes, 
and other furniture. The répairs of the bath cost two 
pounds, and the state of the oven necessitated a job which 
cost another pound, whilst certain sanitary arrangements 
required immediate attention from the plumber, which 
proved expensive. But by perseverance, and ‘hanging the 
expense,’ I got the place fairly habitable in ten days. 

My wife, at times, seemed almost contented. Her draw- 
ing-room, completely re-arranged, and assisted by our own 
curtains, nicknacks, and so on, looked pretty. The parlour 
maid had got into our ways, and the cook acquitted herself 
satisfactorily. So we pulled ourselves together, and invited 
the only relation I possess, from whom I have expecta- 
tions,—an elderly uncle,—to drop in, and dine with us. 

He accepted, and when the day came everything was 
going on well below stairs for the little event (in fact, I 
was sipping my five oclock tea, after having decanted the 
wine, and cast an eye over the various arrangements), 
when I heard a peculiar knock like that of a postman 
prolonged to four beats. Presently the maid came up 
@ little flustered, and said, 

‘Please, Sir, there's a rough looking man downstairs, 
who pushed past me into the hall, when I opened the door, 
and says he must see Missus’” ! 

Incensed at this intelligence, I hastened below, and 
asked: the individual whom I found cocily _beated in the 
hall, what the devil he meant by thrusting himself into 
my house ? 

x , 
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He got up leisurely, and in a half patronizing sort of 
way said:—' Take it quietly, Sir, take it quietly,—I 
thought the party was a lady,—however, Sir, you gentle- 
men don’t like these things, I know, but, business is 
business, and the law’s ’ard. I’m in possession of these 
premises, don’t yer see, so hall I wants is a quiet room, a 
heasy chair, a hold newspaper, and a candle,—if there's 
no objection, I likes my pipe,—that’s hall, Sir, for I’ve’ took 
my tea, and can do till morning.” 

‘In possession!” why what did the man mean? I held 
the house on a lease from Mrs. Wyttol, I explained. 

“That's the name, Sir, I’m sorry for you, I’m sure; 
where had I best sit ?” 

I put him in the inner dining room, with the things he 
asked for, and a small jug of beer, begged him not to 
smoke as I had friends to dinner, entreated him to keep 
quiet, and closed the folding doors securely. His principal, 
Mr. Fryer of the Cannon Street Banking Company, would, 
he informed me, very likely step round presently ; if so, no 
doubt I could ‘square’ the affair easily. 

I returned, whistling a light tune, to the drawing-room, 
and to my wife’s enquiries carelessly replied, ‘‘O! an owl 
of a man, dear, who mistook the house,—nothing to do 
with ua.” 

So she went up to dress in happy ignorance, ‘‘the 
accusing spirit which flew up to heaven’s chancery with” 
my tarradiddle, “blushed,” let me hope, “as he gave it 
in,” whilst I sat staring into the fire, trying to realise what 
farther annoyances, trouble, and expense, would be entailed 
upon me by this man in possession ! 


——— —  _..- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


House Hunting. 


No. 3.—Dénoument. 


aY uncle arrived with the habitual punctuality of 
men of riper years, and our little dinner passed 
off with success. The cook surpassed herself ; 
our maid waited nicely; and my guest honoured me by 
enquiring where I got my wine, of which I perceived he 
did not appear to be*shy. This was all very gratifying, 
and I should have enjoyed myself thoroughly but for the 
anxiety, which I could not suppress, concerning the occupant 
of the inner dining-room, and the impending visit of his 





‘principal.’ Jf the “‘man in possession’ had coughed or 
cleared his throat loudly (as men of his appearance 
generally did), I knew that I should have been exposed at 
once, for my wife had recently taken to spiritualism, and 
was nervously inquisitive about every sound. Dining “on 
thorns,”—no matter how nice your dinner may be,—is a 
qualified pleasure. 

At dessert, to my intense delight, my uncle confined 
his potations to a single glass of sherry, and said he would 
rather take his coffee upstairs with my wife. So, under 
the pretext of putting away the wine, I stayed behind a 
little, yearning to have a peep at my intruder? 

I had hardly been alone a couple of minutes, when I 
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was startled by a rolling double knock. The ‘ principal’ 
had come at last! Catching the maid as she passed, I said 
I would see any gentleman on business at once, and 
‘Mr, Fryer” was accordingly announced. 

I apologised for receiving him in the dining-room, and 
explained that I had friends upstairs. To which my visitor 
civilly replied that any room I liked was equally agreeable 
to him. He was a fine, florid man, with a pleasant face. 
He wore the long whiskers which were called, when in 
fashion some twenty years ago, “ Piccadilly weepers.” 
His voice was hearty, his manner familiar, and it was 
evident that he had recently smoked an excellent cigar. 
He threw open -his brown over-coat; and (to use a 
theatrical term) “discovered” a suit of fashionable tweed 
beneath. His scarf was secured with a death’s-head pin; 
his deep ‘Shakespeare’ collars were of striped linen. In 
fact, in dress and appearance, he waa just the sort of man 
who gets into the carriage with you at Victoria station on 
the Derby day, talks freely, offers you his Sportsman, asks 
for a light, and presently takes out his pocket book for 
“ business :”—not at all like the Agent of a London Bank, 
an official with whom you generally associate sober attire, 
a grave demeanour, and the perfume of Russia leather, 
rather than that of tobacco. 

I naturally offered Mr. Fryer some wine, to begin with, 
which he hesitated about, but finally accepted, laughingly 
declaring that he never could decline a glass of sherry 
when he saw a dish of Kentish cobnuts on the table. He 
accordingly cracked about a dozen nuts, poured out half a 
glass of sherry, dropped them one by one into the wine, and 
gave them a thought of salt, then, turning to me, observed, 


“Well, Sir, to come to the point at once, this is a very 
disagreeable business, and upon my life I’m deucedly sorry 
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for you, but what's to be done? We advance £350 to 
Mrs. Wyttol on a bill of sale; she cannot meet the engage- 
ment; it falls overdue; so” (eyebrows arched, shoulders 
shrugged, and both palms expanded) “ we are obliged to 
foreclose.—Is Jeffreys here ?” 

‘‘ A man is in the other room,” I replied, ‘‘ but I didn’t 
catch his name.” 

Mr. Fryer now began to eat his nuts, whilst 1 enlarged 
upon the terrible inconvenience that the occupation of the 
house would cause me, I promised that nothing should 
be removed,—could not anything be done,—could not the 
bailiff be withdrawn ? ° 

‘My dear Sir,”’ responded he, ‘‘ we will do what we can 
to oblige you, I’m sure: now what do you say to this? 
I won't send in my man to take the inventory for the 
auction for three days; that will give you time to clear 
out comfortably, eh? Jeffreys, strictly speaking, should 
remain in possession, but’ (turning his chair round facing 
me, and bending forward confidentially) ‘look here,—if 
you promise me that the things shall stay as they are, I'll 
give him leave to be easy with you. He won't be far of, 
you know, but then he'll not be im the house; 80, just give 
him,—er,—say half a sovereign for his expenses, and he 
can away come with me. Will you kindly call him ?” 

I threw open the doors, and Mr. Jeffreys came forth. 

‘‘Now Jeffreys,” said his principal, ‘you can be easy 
with this gentleman, d’ye see; you can quit the premises 
till further orders, but stay handy in case of accidents. 
The gentleman will attend to your expenses, and all that.” 
There Sir, ‘'(turning to me)” that'll do you, I fancy. 
Yes, I'll take one glass of sherry now; cobnuts, I verily 
believe, were given to us by Providence to encourage the 
drinking of Amontillado! ah! ah! ah!” 
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Under the cover of this jokelet, Mr. Fryer drank his 
wine, shook hands cordially, and retired. I luckily hada 
half sovereign in my purse, so Jeffreys followed his 
‘principal,’ and I breathed freely at lust. ; 


I explained my absence airily enough upstuirs, and after 
@ pleasant half hour or so, my uncle rose to go. I accom- 
panied him dutifully to the hall, helped him on with his 
great-coat, and stood with his hat in my hand, whilst the 
maid ran for a hansom. 


‘Well, Philip,” said he, ‘I’ve had a very agreeable 
evening, and your cook gave us a capital dinner; but 
what, in the name of all that’s unaccountable, induced you 
to bring your wife to a place like this? Gad Sir! if you 
hadn’t described the locality pretty clearly when you wrote, 
I should never have found you! You're close to Kensal 
Green,—the cemetery, Sir !—miles sway from everybody, 
a part of London I never heard of any one living in before! 
You've only a four months lease, you say; then get out of 
it, pay like a man, Sir,—lawyers manage these things easily 
enough,—anyhow, don’t expect to see me again until you 
have settled in a respectable neighbourhood,—d’ye hear |” 
—And with those scathing words, the old gentleman 
drove away. 


I preserved the secret of our unpleasant position at 13, 
Blenheim Terrace most rigidly ; and, after posting a letter 
of indignant protest to Messrs. Daw and Sons, informing 
them that I should place the matter in the hands of my 
solicitor forthwith, caught # train after breakfast for the 
City, and found my way as quickly as I could to Mr. 
Wynne’s chambers in Poulter’s Lane. 


He was within,” a clerk informed me, and wonld 
see me. Accordingly, after a cordial greeting, and an 
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exchange of opinions as to the state of the weather, I 
divulged the whole of my story. 

Mr. Wynne—standing with his back to the fire, with his 
coat skirts tucked under his arms, his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets, and his legs rather wide apart—heard 
me patiently to the end, Then, dropping his skirts, he 
turned round, and kicked a coal in the fire, which didn’t 
seem to please him, viciously, saying, 

‘‘ Here's a pretty kettle of fish! The old story, Philip, 
my boy; people will fiddle with their own affairs, get 
themselves into ‘Queer Street, and, when ‘the fat’s in 
the fire,’ they go to their lawyers! Well, we must, seo 
what can be done,” (going to a baize lined door, and 
opening it) “here, Hawkins, come here a minute please.” 

I knew Hawkins of old; he was the confidential clerk 
who had shipped me for India on board the good ship 
Bentinck, years before,—a little younger than Mr. Wynne, 
but a sort of humble second edition of his employer. They 
both brushed their grey hair a !a Palmerston, shaved clean, 
and closely cropped theit whiskers, wore twice-round neck- 
cloths, eye-glasses with ribbon attachments, and exactly 
the same cut of coat, vest, and trowser. Tall, spare, and 
high colored, they both looked active men despite their 
yoars. I had always heard that Hawkins was the better 
lawyer of the two, which will account for the following :— 

“Hawkins,” said Mr. Wynne, as soon as the door had 
been closed, and I had exchanged a friendly bow with my 
old acquaintance, “just pay attention to what Captain 
Wyvern has to say,” (then turning to me) “tell him 
everything, my boy.” 

I recapitulated my case, Hawkins listening with his 
head on one side, and. his eyes fixed on the carpet, I 
finished, and there was silence. 
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‘Well Hawkins,” exclaimed Mr. Wynne, ‘say some- 
thing, what do you think of it all, eh ?” 

Hawkins raised his eyes to his employer's, and said, ‘I 
quite agree with you, Sir,’ (Mr. W. had said nothing) 
“T think we can manage this. We must, ag you say, 
find out all about this bill of sale; mistakes are sometimes 
made in registration ; besides, if, as we expect, the Captain's 
lease is dated prior to the date on which this Bank claim 
fell due, I do not think that they can disturb him.” 

“Pon my word, I believe you're right, Hawkins,” 
rejoined my kind old friend, '‘ Very well, go to Chancery 
Lane, hunt up this bill, and then we'll decide what’s to be 
done,—take a hansom, Hawkins. As for you, Phil, go and 
amuse yourself for an hour, and come back for your 
instructions. 

In due course of time I learnt that I was safe, and that 
if molested by Mr. Fryer, or J effreys, I was to refer them 
to Mr. Wynne. 

‘“T am afraid,” mildly observed Mr. Hawkins, “ that 
the Captain has got amongst a knavish set of people, Sir,— 
Daw and Sons have a bad name, and this Fryer was, if you 
remember, mixed np with that shameful case of Gosling 
versus the Cannon Street Banking Company.” 

He then withdrew, and [ “caught it hot” from Mr. 
Wynne, for my deplorable carelessness, before he let me go. 

T had hardly got home when an elderly lady, in a state 
of extreme agitation, was ushered into the drawing-room 
as “‘ Mrs. Wyttol, if you please, Sir.’ My wife was ont 
walking with our little girl, so I was luckily alone, I 
assisted my visitor to an easy chair, and she immediately 
burst into tears. I pacified her as well as I could, and 
when she was somewhat composed she poured forth a 
lamentable tale:—She gave a bill of sale, with all her dear 
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husband's favourite pictures, and treasures in the house! 
O dear! dear! dear! what could it all mean? she had 
never raised a penny in her life in such away. It was 
too dreadful, it was all a cruel mistake, and it would 
kill her ! 

Poor old thing! Her “front” had worked round till the 
parting had settled itself over her left eyebrow, her collar 
was undone, her cloak had been buttoned all wrong, and her 
black gloves had stained her tear-bedewed cheeks. She 
looked the personification of wretchedness. I comforted 
her, insisting on her having 4 glass of wine, and she grew 
calmer. 

But of a sudden she started up, seized both my hdnds, 
burst into tears again, and exclaimed—‘‘O ! I see it all, 
the deceitful, wicked woman! she took my title deeds, and 
I had forgotten all about them; it’s sheI tell you. QO! 
what shall Ido! What shall I do!” 

I helped her into her chair again, and advised her to go 
to her lawyer if she had suspicions of foul play, pointing 
out that there was yet time to save everything. 

At the word “lawyer,” she became & new woman. 
What am I doing,” said she, ‘‘ wasting valuable time ? 
Of course, I should have gone to him,” and she hurried 
off muttering ‘“‘of course,” “of course,” and leaving me 
in a complete state of mystification. 

There were many angry words and much gnashing of 
teeth the next day in the Agent’s room at the Cannon 
Street Bank, when Mrs. Wyttol, accompanied by her 
solicitor, established her identity, proving that the signa- 
tures the Bank held were not her’s, and that her title deeds 
had been used feloniously. 

The biter had been bitten at last, and sharp Mr. Fryer 
had actually been taken in by a woman! for, in his anger, 
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he confessed that the person who had presented herself to 
him as Mrs. Wyttol had been young and very comely. 

He acted with decision though. That evening I received 
a visit from a gentleman who told the maid that he desired 
to see ‘the Captain’ alone. Ongoing down stairs I found 
a powerful-looking man with a beard, whose calling I had 
no difficulty in guessing, despite his plain clothes, for his 
air was semi-military, and he wore those unmistakable, 
inexorable looking, Wellington boots which appear to be 
inseparable from the feet of ‘‘ the Civil power.” 

Ho introduced himself as Detective Sergeant Hackett 
from Scotland Yard:—would I kindly answer a few 
questions about the last lady tenant, whom he believed I 
had been slightly acquainted with, and owome I pardon 
his taking down my replies? 

Out came the note-book and vin and I was then 
subjected to aclose examination; appearance, hair, eyes, 
height, age (probable), style, what she had talked of 
(especially as regarded Mrs. Wyttol), on my honor now, 
had I seen her since Monday? (piercing glance) then a 
satisfactory “Ah!” 

Closing his note-book, Mr. Hackett then informed me 
that Mrs. Reynard was badly ‘ wanted,’ ‘‘a party Sir, who 
has given us a deal of trouble before, but whom we could 
never bring within the law;” 

But they had her, he thought, this time: the name had 
put him off—‘ Reynard” was quite new, it had been ‘“ Le 
Brun” last time, and “Ada Lestrange” before that! 
The list of gentlemen she had swindled, and tradesmen too, 
was, he said, as long as his arm. 

With many thanks, he then hurried off in a hansom 
“to report.” 

During the next few days, everything came out :—how 
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silly old Mrs. Wyttol, captivated by her pretty tenant, had 
actually lent her her title deeds “ just to look at, because 
when she (Mrs. R.) and her husband returned from abroad 
they would like to buy a lease-hold property and she wanted 
to see how such things were done!” how Mrs. Reynard 
had borrowed sundry sums of money from the old lady, 
and proved her gratitude by securing a tenant for her ; and 
lastly, how, closely hunted up by Mr. Hackett and his 
colleagues, she was finally ‘‘run in,” doing the pious 
invalid, in the house of an Evangelical clergyman into 
whose friendship she had humbugged herself. 

The papers next informed me that “Alicia Reynard 
alias Le Brun alias Lestrange, 27, spinster,’ had been 
brought up on sundry charges, and remanded. And a 
few days later I read that the same person had been con- 
victed, and sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour ; for, the charge of forgery, for some reason or 
other, not having been pressed, she was tried upon the less 
serious one of “ obtaining money under false pretences.” 


This story, which is not an allegory, will, 1 hope, show how 
dangerous a thing it is for an inexperienced Officer at home 
on furlough from India to try and act for himself, especially 
with house Agents, in London. Setting aside the episode 
connected with Mrs. Reynard, I discovered that with 
Messrs. Daw and Sons I had been as clay in the hands of 
the potter. They well knew that Mrs. Wyttol’s lease-hold 
tenure of 13, Blenheim Terrace, expired in four months, 
and thaban extension of my tenancy was perfectly hopeless ; 
they also knew that the house was in a far from comfortable 
state, their object was, however, ‘‘to do business,” and 
obtain fees from both Mrs. Wyttol and myself. We found 
the distance we were removed from everything @ source of 
great expense; daily underground travelling, on pleasure 
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bent, came to a good deal more than a trifle; andin the end 
we saw that it would have been far wiser to have taken 
® more expensive house somewhere within reach of the 
world and his wife, than, under crude ideas of economy, 
to have accepted banishment “ at merely nominal terms, 
in a furnished residence in a fashionable suburb.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Our view.—In quest of a Library.—The Gas Office. 


MN the description given me by Mr. Tickner of 13, 
Blenheim Terrace, I had been specially capti- 
vated by these words :—“ The outlook, to begin 
with, is, in itself, an attraction; a green meadowin: the 
foreground, the middle distance broken by a garden, and 
the background filled in by trees effectually screening the 
houses beyond.” 

Now apart from the immense advantage of not being 
annoyingly overlooked by a row of houses ‘over the way, 
could anything be nicer, thought I, than to have a meadow 
in front of our windows, dotted over probably with a few 
sheep, or a cow or two (pasturage being too valuable near 
London to be left idle), the green turf stretching away to 
a sunk fence, then the gardens, and a screen of foliage 
rising, no doubt, from ornamental shrubberies in the 
distance’ A prospect of this sort would indeed complete 
one of those delightful rus-in-urbe illusions for which I 
had heard that people often paid fancifully. Beyond 
observing, however, that the ground in front of our hous 
was open and green, I had been far too deeply engrossed ~ 
with the fascinating Mrs. Reynard in the first instance, 
and with our household arrangements and other troubles 
afterwards, to pay particular attention to the landscape : 
it was not, in fact, until we had been some days in occupa- 
tion that I chanced to feast my eyes upon ‘our view.’ 
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Picture to yourself one of those depressing November 
days in England which, we are told, precipitate suicides: 
with drifting rain from low, leaden clouds, and a pitiless 
easterly wind driving the dead leaves beforeit, and moaning 
in angry blasts against your rattling window frames. On 
just such a morning as that, I was sitting idle over the 
fire, having finished every line of the Standard, when my 
wife reminded me that I had never enquired about a library, 
adding that she would give anything for a good novel. 
So I rose, and went to the window to study the weather, 
with a view to going out. It was then for the first time 
that I appreciated our picturesque situation. 


There was a meadow, there was a garden, and there were 
some trees; but alas! how different a scene from that 
which my fancy had painted. The view extended at the 
outside for a distance of four hundred yards, about two 
hundred of which, near the road, were grass. Just beyond 
the palings facing me there had been erected one of those 
hideous boards inviting the attention of passers-by to 
‘this eligible building site,” whilst stacks of bricks at 
intervals along the field indicated plainly that some enter- 
prising person had taken the bait. The grass ended on the 
left with the long, low, back walls of a series of forcing 
houses belonging to an eminent florist, whose ugly mounds 
of composts, leaf mould, manure, &c., were piled up, here 
and there, at mtervals. On the right there was a cabbage 
gu littered with the decaying stalks and leaves of the 

vegetables which had been cut.. The trees in the back- 
ground were a row of mournful looking alders fringing the 
bank of the ‘Grand-Junction Canal,’ along which there was 
just then passing a barge, dragged by an unusually sorry- 
looking horse: their leafless branches screened nothing: the 
back view of a mean row of houses behind them was pain- 
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fully clear. The smoke from the florist’s hot-house chimneys 
was being blown in gusts closely along the tiles; puddles 
of water lay everywhere, especially amongst the desolate 
cabbage stalks, and up against the props of the advertise- 
ment board there stood an old gray cart-mare, vainly 
seeking shelter from the wind and rain. ‘“ An ontlook,” 
with a vengeance “in itself an attraction !” 

I turned from this melancholy prospect with a shudder: 
it seemed to add fourfold to the wretchedness of the 
weather, and to drain my spirits to the very dregs, remind- 
ing me of those unpaid bills, that impending visit to my 
dentist, and all the follies I had been guilty of for the past 
six mouths, Glad of any excuse to dispel the ‘ jumpiness’ 
that had seized me, I hurried off to hunt for a library. 

Now although the days of my sojourn in Blenheim Terrace 
had as yet been few, I had already taken a liking to Mr. 
Welby, my butterman? His ruddy, cheerful, Anglo-Saxon 
face, and hearty manner, had at once impressed me favor- 
ably; and he had done two civil things for me for which I 
felt grateful. He had given me the address of a good coal 
merchant, and had procured me a prime cut of curiously 
old “Cheddar,”’—equal, in his estimation, to the finest 
“ Stilton,’—from his brother's place in the City. 

For,” he had remarked, ‘‘ there aint no sale for harticles 
of that kind in a neighb’rood like this.” 


A man who could thus easily fathom my taste to a nicety 
in cheese, might, I thought, also know of a library to suit 
me,—not that there was any connection between the two 
things, but because he was one of those chatty, smiling, 
intelligent fellows, who generally know everything. 
Besides, I wanted to ask him a question about our gas, 
which was burning very indifferently, and fo order a jar 
of Devonshire cream. 
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Mr. Welby, with his back towards the door of his shop, 
was engaged in cutting up a side of bacon, whistling 
loudly, as he worked, the then highly popular melody of 
“Tommy, make room for your uncle.’ He stopped instantly 
on finding that I had entered, and expressed his astonish- 
ment at my having come out on such a miserable day. 


Had he any Devonshire cream? Well no, there wouldn't 
be any good in his keeping such a thing im stock, ‘the 
people in those parts not requiring fancy goods of that 
kind, but he could get mea pot by to-morrow morning 
from his brother’s place in the City. 


‘‘Miacuse my saying so, Sir,” added he, “but we've no 
haristocracy of your sort living here; so there’s no good 
getting in of delicacies.” 

The order having been booked, I enquired what I ought 
to do about my gus, it burnt so very dimly ? 


“What, rather low-like, and flickery ?” he asked. 
“Well, all our gases, you may say, mostly burns like 
that in this neighb’rood Sir; the main pipes too small, you 
see, and were such a long way from the works. The 
Company had ought to rectify it, to be sure, but they don’t 
seem inclined to set about the job. Anyhow you'd beat 
call at the Horfice in Paddington Green, and get them to 
send a man up to No. 13, to see if there’s hany stoppage, 
or hanythink of that.” 


“ Paddington Green,” I repeated, “is that far out of 
London ?” 


“Lor bless you, no, Sir,” replied he laughing: “ why 
it’s right away along ‘Arrow Road, hup against Hedge- 
ware Road nearly: it isn’t rightly for to call a ‘green,’ 
but there's ait of a garden in the square there, and the 
burial ground,—you can’t miss it.” 
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I thanked him, and then told him that I was looking 
out for a library, did he know of one in our vicinity ? 


“A libr'y,” said he, rubbing his chin thonghtfully, and 
looking up at a row of hams hanging from the ceiling ; 
“well, yes Sir: there had used to be one down by the 
‘Grove’ about a mile off over there (pointing) ; but, handy 
to this, I can’t say, unless there's one at Filmer’s, the 
stationer’s : J think I heard my Missus say that she'd had 
a book or two from there :—you can but try, however, Sir, 
—it’s about twenty doors down on this side.’’ 

So thanking Mr. Welby cordially, I trudged off through 


the rain to Filmer’s. 


I found an unpretending little shop enough, but the 
appearance of the woman in charge was peculiar. Her 
hair was cut short, and she wore spectacles; her lips were 
thin; her nose long, sharply defined, and rose-tinted at the 
tip; her complexion was very sallow. Her dress was of 
rusty black, collarless and cuffless, a sort of ‘“ sacque;’ 
her figure was totally void of feminine undulations ; she 
was, in fact, a large, rectangular person, and her voice 
was harsh. 


I bowed, and said that I believed she kept a library. 


‘No,’ she answered grimly, “I do not,—I have a few 
books which I let out for perusal, but I cannot truthfully 
say that I keep a library.” 

Ah! well, exactly,” I went on lightly, “that is what 
I meant; now, I want a really good book or two.” 

‘All my works are good ones, Sir,” she interrupted, 
‘you need have no fear,” 


To be sure,” I continued, “in connection with Mudie’s, 
no doubt ?” : 


*T have only his hymns at present,” she replied, “ but 
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I hear that there is every hope of his soon publishing his 
discourses.” 

I saw that she had mistaken ‘“ Mudie,” for ‘“ Moody,” 
but I let that pass, asking, “Have you got ‘ Joan, — 
Miss Broughton’s last novel,—the authoress of ‘fed as a 
rose 1s she, and ‘ Cometh up as a flower,’ don’t you know ?”’ 

She absolutely glared at me, exclaiming in a short, grating 
voice, “‘Miss Broughton’!—‘ Joan’ !!—‘ Cometh up lhe 
arose said she’!!! Sir! the collection of works upon my 
shelves may be small, but it is respectable: I rejoice to 
say that I possess no bovk that I cannot place in the hands 
of a Christian woman without a blush. The Reverend 
Mr. Grainger, our dear minister, often has a book from 
my poor store, and kindly guides me in selecting my stock. 
If you will step into the inner room, I will show you.” 

I “stepped” in, and whilst I scanned the contents of the 
shelves, she added,—" I have heard of his Miss Broughton’s 
sinful writings, Sir. O! be warned in time; and do not,— 
O! do not permit the females of your home to peruse 
them.’’ 

‘‘ Have you no works of a secular nature, madam?” I 
then asked indespair. ‘‘ These books are indeed excellent, 
but I look for something of a more volatile character.” 

‘Then you must seek itelsewhere,’’ she answered severely; 
“the true light shines in all those volumes” (sweeping her 
hand over her shelves), “and if you cannot find comfort 
from them, I am truly sorry for you, Sir.” 

I thanked her for her sympathy, wished her a very good 
morning, and felt quite relieved when I found myself alone 
in the rain again. 

Wandering on, after many mistakes, I at last hit off a 
street hard by Westbourne Grove, and in it discovered the 
sort of place I was looking for. I was received by a yellow 
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haired young lady, in a faultless vétement a la princese 
in gray cashmere, the very pink of neatness, niceness, and 
civility. 

She sympathized with my wants feelingly, and entered 
into the subject with warmth. Was not Miss Broughton 
charming? and, as for Ouida, O! were not her stories 
lovely ? 

IT admit that I dawdled with this delightful librarian. 
I became very doubtful with regard to my selections, and 
artfully courted as much conversation and assistance as 
possible, observing with wsthetic pleasure the pose of her 
lissom figure, as she stood upon the ladder in order to get me 
books from the upper shelves. Old commentators agree, I 
believe, in stating that the most attractive attitude for the 
form of woman is the one she assumes when playing the 
harp ; try a graceful girl, expressively draped, standing on a 
library ladder, and I think you will dispense with the harp. 

Well, having thus combined a little business with a little 
pleasure, I secured three sets of books which I knew would 
find favour in my wife's eyes, and tore myself away. 

Being wet, encumbered with light literature, and anxious 
td get home without delay, I hailed a hansom, and soon 
found myself at the Gas Office in Paddington Green, There 
were three or four clerks at work in the room I entered, 
but no one took any notice of me; so, after waiting a 
minute, I enquired if any one would kindly listen to what I 
had to say ? 

On hearing this a young man of the Music Hall ’Arry 
type, with a brazen, dissipated-looking countenance, and 
very violently attired, lounged up from his desk, and 
placing his back against the mantel piece, coolly said, 
‘Well, what’s up now ?” in a tone of voice that provoked 
a titter from the other occupants of the room. 
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I stated my small complaint, and was vouchsafed the 
following reply :— 

“Qh! you live away there in Blenheim Terrace: why 
that’s miles along the ‘’Arrer road, aint it, Wilkins ?” 
(addressing a colleague). ‘ Well, what can you expect 
over there? It’s a regular ‘lath-and-plaster’ neighb - 
rood, that; ’ouses run up cheap for twelve year leases, 
yer know. No doubt our main’s a bit weak over yonder, 
but we can ‘ardly run a new pipe for you now, can we . 
(merriment from fellow clerks). ‘‘ Look’ere, though, we ll 
send aman up to look over your place, if you like : what's 
your name and number ?” 

This question was put in an abrupt, odd manner, and was 
doubtless an imitation of some Music Hall wag, for it was 
greeted with a roar of laughter. J was evidently being 
toyed with by the comic man of the office ! I curbed my 
anger, however, (though I would haee given a sovereign to 
have enjoyed myself for ten minutes alone with the young 
man, with nothing in my hand but an ash plant) and, 
after giving my address, got home as fast as my cabby 
could drive me, tortured with the reflection that whatever 
I might do, or wherever I might go, I should always be 
reminded of the fatal error I had made in the choice of my 
house. Why here was an impertinent snob of a third-rate 
clerk telling me to my face that I lived in a “ lath-and- 
plaster neighbourhood !” 








CHAPTER Ix. 


Concerning Servants. 


BSS MONGST the thorns by which the rose of a 
| M| holiday at home is beset, none pricks the Anglo- 
fase) Indian more annoyingly—if he happen to set up 
a hous of his own—than the never-ending worry he is 






sure to experience with his servants. It is not, indeed, an 
uncommon thing to hear people say that the brightness of 
their pleasure in England was clouded with this one 
vexation. That I dr&nk of the cup of experience in this 
matter, I will presently endeavour to show; yet, after 
suffering like my neighbours, I came to the conclusion that 
there were reasons for our afiliction. To begin with, 
the term of our residence at home is generally so short, 
that there is neither much to be gained, nor, in the 
case of misdemeanour, much to be lost, by those who 
serve us. Many of us, again, are hampered by the fetters 
of over-strained economy, and, obeying the law laid down 
by some authoritative friend, restrict the wages we offer 
far too narrowly. The advice of my acquaintances living 
in England I found, upon trial, to be wholly unreliable. 
I laughed inwardly for instance at the dogmatic counsel 
I received from a lady friend who was cumbered about 
putting me right in matters of domestic economy. Though 
mistress of a house in the country which for nearly forty 
years had scarcely changed an atom, while I, a Bohemian 
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withal,. sought to pitch my tent in London for a year's 
amusement, she failed to perceive that our positions were 
in any wise dissimilar | 

No. The system that may be easy enough for people with 
fixed establishments, jogging pleasantly along the King’s 
highway of English life, is well nigh out of the question 
for those, whose joy in their fatherland endures but 
for a season. 

A willing team of servants is not got together in a day. 
The really well regulated household is the result of time, 
and much patient schooling. Occupied as she is to a 
great extent in.the business of pleasure, the Anglo-Indian: 
lady has neither leisure nor inclination to educate her 
establishment. She looks for ready-made excellence (an 
expensive article) in her servants, and, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, is fortunate if, at the price she 
generally pays, she obtain even passable mediocrity. If 
living in London, she is obliged to take what she can get 
from some Registry office, yet cannot understand how it 
is that she is not at once as comfortable, and as well attended, 
as her country cousins. It would be wonderful if she were 
so. Between servants in the country, and those you get 
in town, there is of course ‘a great gulf fixed.” Their 
Views concerning wages, work, and liberty, their duty 
towards those “that are put in authority” over them, and 
the precise signification of the eighth commandment, are 
widely different. For, be it observed, that though the 
Church catechism code is still esteemed by rustic hand- 
maidens, it does not apparently obtain much respect amongst 
common modern London domestics. 

People who follow their professions in Town, or who have 
settled theré for good, do not suffer as wedo. They get 
their establishments together, after some little trouble at 
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the commencement, and then drop into a groove, the 
pleasantness of which depends upon the tact and skill of 
the lady in command. They can recruit, if necessary, 
with unsophisticated raw material from the country 
(recommended by provincial friends), and, in any circum- 
stances, are in far better case than inexperienced “ Indian 
people” who take a house for a few months with the sole 
object of ‘making hay whilst the sun shines.” 


When we compare England with India (a thing we 
generally do when out of patience with either country) we 
should remember that the time we spend at home is no 
criterion whatever of the life led by people who have never 
left, or who have finally settled in, that happy land. In 
the matter of servants especially, we are apt when in 
England to condemn the riff-raff which circumstances force 
upon us, and to vapour about the excellence of the attend- 
ants we had in India. ® Are the domestics we get at home a 
fair sample of their class in life, and do we never have 
cause for complaint out here? As far as my experience 
goes, I am of opinion that we have to put up with much 
that is bad, for the little good we get; and that, notwith- 
standing our numerous retainers, we are not a bit better 
served, or less worried, than our friends who reside per- 
manently in England upon similar incomes. 


My first essay in servant-hunting took place at the Soho 
Bazaar Registry, my wife having entrusted me with the 
selection of acook and a parlour-maid. After passing the 
severely clerical looking personage who guards the entrance 
of the rooms, I was conducted by a young lady in black 
through two audience chambers full of girls, to the cooks’ 
department which was also crowded with females. To my 
horror I found that I was the only male hing in the 
place, and that every eye was upon me. I am habitually 
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shy when alone with one lady; I leave you, therefore, to 
imagine what I felt on discovering myself entirely sur- 
rounded by the fair sex,—my retreat cut off,—a bevy of 
expectant cooks in front of me,—and the lady superinten- 
dent of the “section” asking me to give her particulars 
as to the wages, age, and accomplishments of the ‘‘ person” 
I wanted. ‘Prickly heat” is a trifle in comparison with 
what I then suffered. I felt hot- up to the roots of my 
hair; and, though endeavouring to carry off my ugitation 
under the cloak of cheap swagger, conscience told me that 
I failed miserably to disguise my true condition. To add 
to my nervousness, a number of ladies who, like myself, 
had come there on business, abandoned their work to stare 
at me. All conversation ceased, LHvery ear seemed to be 
straining to know why I had come there, what I wanted, 
what wages I was going to offer, &c., many thinking, 
perhaps, that I was one of those desirable bachelors who 
advertise for a cheerful housekeeper, under thirty, who 
can cook nicely, and make herself generally agreeable. 


After feebly explaining the sort of cook we needed, and 
a brief interview with one or two candidates, I was led to 
the ‘“house-and-parlour-maids department,” where the 
ordeal was, if anything, worse, inasmuch as the disengaged 
in that class were younger, better looking, and disposed to 
merriment. Having arranged with the lady in charge to 
send me the two “ persons’ I had liked best, I effected my 
retirement with as much outward unconcern asI could 
assume, somewhat put off my stroke en route, however, 
by an application from a saucy looking girl as to whether 
I wanted a nurse? a question which appeared to tickle the 
bystanders. 


Consideriffg the very superficial examination I had 
made, these servants might have been worse than they 
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proved. The cook, fat, fair, and forty, was well up to her 
work; the parlour-maid was & clean industrious girl; and, 
ag is generally the case with London domestics, everything 
went well to start with, and continued satisfactorily, until 
they were spoiled, I daresay, by over-indulgence, and our 
constant absence from liome. As for the cook, perhaps I 
was too polite to her, and not strict enough regarding the 
number of days the barrel of beer should have lasted. I 
cannot say. But I know that she showed no signs of drink- 
ing tall the third month of her service, and then the end 
came very rapidly. The first time my suspicions were 
roused was on the morning after a “Sunday ont.” She 
was too ill to appear for orders till eleven o'clock, and’thus 
accounted for her indisposition :— 

“T went to hevening service as ushal, you know, Sir; 
and when I come hout of Chapel, the night seemed that 
beautiful, and pescefal-like, that I says to myself, well, it 
ig but arf parst eight, ll take a bit of a turn to get a 
mouthful of fresh hair,—ardly ad I said them words, as you 
may say, when who shud come hup but a female friend as I 
adn’t seed for months, and, she says, (for I don’t remember 
‘nothink) as I gave one tremble, and fainted right off hinto 
"er harms. She got me a drop of gin (tho nasty stuff) and 
brought me ’ome in acab. QO! Sir’ (sobbing, with her 
apron raised to her eyes), ‘it’s my poor ‘eart: 1—some— 
times—feels—so’’-—(violent weeping, and end of the 
subject). 

Although this was capitally done, ] was not deceived : 
one does not require a doctor's diagnosis to discern the 
ailment called ‘‘ hot coppers”; and the punishment which 
follows over-indulgence in gin, is said to surpass that 
inflicted by any other stimulating drink. 

The next lapens occurred one Sunday afternoon,—one of 
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those bright spring days on which visitors generally drop in 
upon you. Coming back from afternoon service, we were 
surprised at the tousled appearance of the parlour-maid who 
opened the door. Generally a smart looking girl, she 
seemed on this occasion to have recently tumbled out of bed. 
Her hair was disordered, her collar undone, and her cap 
cocked on in a very dissolute looking manner. My wife 
called her into the dining-room for a “few words,” and 
asked me to go down stairs, and see what was going on. 
I opened the kitchen-door unexpectedly, and discovered a 
state of things which needed no explanation. The cook 
and lady’s-meid started up from recumbent attitudes in 
great disorder: the former instantly commenced fumbling 
with the fire in that drivelling way in which inebriated 
people always try to cover their true condition, and appear 
excessively sober: and the lady’s-maid buried her face in 
her handkerchief, assuming the r6le ofa sufferer from tooth- 
ache. Neither of them had dressed for the day, and the 
kitchen-table was littered with the débris of dinner not yet 
removed. The room had not been ventilated, and the per- 
fume of brandy predominated in the general stuffiness. 
A glance, of course, was sufficient to take all this in, 50 I 
withdrew immediately without a word. 

The next morning I had an interview with the cook,— 
the first of an outspoken nature we had ever had,—in 
which I told her that I could not pass over a repetition of 
what I had seen the day before. 

To which she coolly replied :—‘ Well, I ’opes you may 
never see hanythink wuss, Sir, I’m sure! Poor Hemmer 
were sufferin that hawful hall mornin from the newralgy 
~ that I says, before I can sit and watch a poor girl writhin 
in hagony like that, I says, 1’ll ron and fetch a arf pint 
of brandy, which if is the best thing for to ’old in the 
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mouth to hease the pain : the poor thing took quieter after 
she'd ’ad her brandy, and we het our dinners. Whether 
it were the worrit ['d’ad, or whether I'd took a little too 
much of the ‘ot roast veal, I can’t say, bat after my puddin 
I fell horf hinto a doze, and then you ’appened to come in 
sudden, and scared me.” 

Unable to argue with the woman, | was obliged to let 
things alone, and appear satisfied. Two days later, though, 
she fairly committed herself by using violence, and abusive 
language (whilst under the effects of alcohol) towards a 
little French cook whom I had sent over from an adjacent 
restaurant, with a vol-au-vent, for my wife's luncheon. , She 
told the little man, with fearful emphasis, that she didn’t 
want any of his “beastly messes” in her kitchen, and 
bundled him and his vol-au-vent out into the area like a shot. 
The restaurant people complained ; so, perceiving that the 
game was up, she anticipated matters very cleverly by giving 
me warning: she was sorry but the place was too much 
for her, she said, and her poor heart was always palpitating 
enough to kill her. 


An episode worth recording next occurred in the case 
of a very nice-looking parlour-maid whom we had got 
from a private registry office. The girl was giving us 
satisfaction, and we had begun to like her very much, 
when one day, on the plea that her mother wasill, she 
obtained leave for an afternoon. She did not return that 
day, nor the next; but on the following morning a wild, 
incoherent letter reached us, begging that we would 
forward her wages by post, and let her send for her boxes : 
she was lying in. hospital, dying, having been picked up 
senseless in an epileptic fit in the street! Suspicious of 
evil, several things having. been missed, and the new 
cook having noticed that on the day the girl left, she had 
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taken a large bundle with her, we hesitated. SoI wrote 
to say that if she would send her keys with a person 
authorized to witness an examination of her property, we 
would comply with her request. Accordingly, two days 
later, 8 young man called who informed me that he was 
in the boot-closing line, that he had married our house- 
maid the day after she had left us, and that she was quite 
well and hearty. 

“ You see, Sir,” said the bridegroom, ‘we was forced 
to hact a little bit hartfu) like, for the hold woman (that’s 
Jane’s mother) is just & reg’lar bad’on. Drink! why Sir, 
she’s halways drank Jane’s wages, and would drink the 
shoes off of her feet if she could. So, yer see, I takes Jane 
right away, and now that we're spliced, let her mother find 
her if she can!” 

Whilst we were thus conversing ( the examination having 
proved satisfactory), a woman who had given 8 single rap 
at the door, was ushered in as ‘Jane's mother.” The 
moment she saw the boot-closer, heedless of me, she rushed 
at him like a wolf, exclaiming :— 

“Where's my child, yon villain, O ! where’s my hinnocent 
lamb ?” 

The little man took a step backwards, sternly waving his 
antagonist off, and saying with great composure,—" ’Old 
‘ard! Mrs. Slater, ’old ’ard;” then, taking a piece of paper 
from his pocket, he added, ‘I suppose, you know marriage 
lines when you sees em’ m’am ; well there’s mine and Jane's; 
and if you wants to know where we live, my hanswer’s 
‘ Walker,’—you understand.” 

The woman looked at the paper, and said ‘“ Married! 
safe and sure. Well, the Lord be praised ! 

“Hre's ‘arf a crown for you,” continued the son-in-law, 
“T don’t want to be ’ard on yer, I’m sure. Go and drink 
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our ’ealths mother, and I dessay I shall find you when you 


wants moore,” 


The woman's eyes glittered with delight as she clutched 
the coin, and changing her tone to one of maudlin servility, 
she replied, “Bless you dearie, I don’t bear no malice. I 
were young and ‘appy misself onest.’’ 


“She'll be in the ‘lock up’ to-night, Sir, as safe as 
heggs,’’ muttered the young man to me aside, as he bowed 
and left the house followed by Mrs. Slater, who seemed 
too delighted at the immediate prospect of ‘being the 
death of two and six” to think of anything else. 


It is, however, ‘a long lane that has no turning,” and 
so it proved in our case. After sundry ups and downs, 
and much trouble, we settled down comfortably at last. 
The beginning of our good luck was the arrival of my wife’s 
ayah unexpectedly fr8m India, the faithful creature having 
worked her way to England on purpose. Her coming 
caused a revolution in the house. The cook then in 
office, ‘threw up the ladle” in disgust, saying that she 
‘never could “ abide a black,”’ and the parlour-maid followed 
her example. By paying higher wages than we had hitherto 
done, we now secured an admirable parlour-maid who 
remained with us to the day we broke up our establish- 
ment, prior to returning to India, and a cook who was a 
pleasant woman, and an adept in the culinary art. Har- 
mony reighed amongst us all, and life was then indeed 
enjoyable. 

Had I not already said enough “ concerning servants,” 
I might perhaps amuse you with the characteristics of 
five cooks, four house and parlour-maids, and an eccentric 
lady’s maid who professed peculiar opinions about the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, was a rank communist, and 
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only seemed happy when she informed us that “ hereafter 
in heaven” she would be every bit as fine a lady as the 
Princess of Wales ! 


ee 
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CHAPTER =. 


Visiting Relations. 


SRS soon after his arrival in England as possible, it 
Me is absolutely necessary for the man on furlough 
Eemett) to present himself to his relations. This may 
either be a matter of the sincerest pleasure to him, ar it 
may be merely a duty which he performs in obedience to 
the laws of good taste, On the occasion of his first return 
to England from India, his anticipations of the réunion 
are likely to be exceedjngly sanguine. But if the visit be 
his second, or third, he will, in all probability, look forward 
to the event without any great excitement. The experiences 
of furlough ‘number one’ too often strip the gilt from the 
ginger bread, and, if a sensitive man, the returned exile 
frequently carries away a painful conviction that there is 
nothing “thorough” in the much vaunted affection of his 
kindred. 

Having ‘left India after a serious illness, perhaps, he 
reached England for the first time with almost ecstatic 
sensations of thankfulness and of joy. He actually felt 
inclined to kneel down on landing, and kiss the very soil 
on which he stood, exclaiming “this is my own, my 
native land.” Ags for the dear old home, and the family 
greetings, he yearned for them with a fond and glowing 
heart. For the first few days of his return, no doubt, 
these rosy hopes may have been realized. He found himself 
{éted, and mada much of, and much kindness was shown 
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him. Sut ere long he was surprised to observe that the 
novelty attached to his advent wore off, and, by the end of 
his round of visits to his friends, he perceived very plainly 
that they had grown tired of him. 


In the case of a bachelor, matters may assume a 
different aspect. The celibate wanderer, indeed, occa- 
sionally becomes the magnus homo of the family circle. If 
he be blessed with maiden sisters he may be absolutely 
deified for a while, for they will rejoice in his chaperonage, 
and experience a strange delight in hunting abont to find 
him an eligible wife. But the welcome that awaits the 
benedict who has audaciously kicked over the family traces, 
and chosen the partner of his joys and sorrows according to 
the dictates of his untrammelled fancy, in India, is generally 
tempered with kindly discretion, Unhappy man! he little 
knows how deeply he has wounded the amour propre of the 
family by his unheard-of rashness." No matter how nice 
his wife may be,—how superior, indeed, to the very sisters, 
end sisters-in-law, to whom he may introduce her,—he is 
almost certain to be disappointed at her reception. 


“QO yes! Mrs. Charles is decidedly ladylike, and 
pleasant,” says the leading sister to a bosom friend at the 
five o'clock tea conclave, ‘' and there can be no doubt that 
her eyes and figure are attractive; but, you know, dear,” 
(with a long, softly drawn, sigh) “she is not af all the 
sort of wife that we should have chosen for poor Charlie.” 

If the married Anglo-Jndian conduct his wife to relations 
in the country, he fares far worse than does the man whose 
people are dwellers in towns like Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Tunbridge, Brighton, &c. The mind of the domesticated 
Briton is narrow enough, no matter where he may live; 
but for downright Pharisaical exclusiveness, can any folk 
on earth be compared with those of our kith and kin who 
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have been born, bred, and educated within the sacred pale 
of “county society” ? The scope of the ideas of those who 
belong to the select set in a Cathedral city is sufficiently 
limited, but it isa wide prairie in comparison with the 
little box in which the opinions of our country cousins are 
enclosed. They possess the quaintest notions regarding the 
conversation, dress, manners, and customs of the world in 
general, and of society in particular. They are most 
dogmatical in their opinions on all points, whether social 
or political. They lay down the law about everything 
with the coolest effrontery, regardless of their want of 
experience, quoting some county magnate as an obvipus 
authority beyond all dispute. They calmly tell you that 
your travelling, and the years you have spent in observing 
the people and institutions of other countries, are worthless, 
and that the notions you have formed are utterly heterodox. 
According to their creed, the only place in which a person 
can acquire sound views is in their little circle of twenty 
miles in diameter, from which they proceed to London 
once in five years for a week. Their petty adulation of the 
charming baronet, the county member, or the real live 
lord with whom they are on visiting terms, is amusing 
in the extreme. For, whilst ready to condemn unmerci- 
fully the slightest friskiness in the conduct of some 
unknown lady whose husband has taken a hunting-box in 
their vicinity, they are blind to the “larky” behaviour of 
Lady Anybody belonging to the county, against whom they 
refuse to hear the slightest scandal. In the eyes of such 
people as these the sister-in-law from India, whose life has 
been led amongst Bohemians, who has seen a good deal of 
life, and travelled much, who speaks her mind freely, and’ 
entertains no special respect for a coronet, must necessarily 
appear a veritable heretic. Having been newly equipped 
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by a London modiste on her arrival, and turned out from 
head to heel in the latest fashion, her attire differs 
widely from that affected by her husband’s relations, 
whose gowns are the handiwork of the leading dress- 
maker of the county town. This is secretly the cause of 
intense irritation to them, notwithstanding that they 
denounce the ‘‘style” of their sister-in-law’s raiment, and 
try to give her to understand (loftily) that county people 
consider effective dressing vulgar. The small talk of their 
neighbourhood affords no interest to their visitor, neither 
does she care to listen to village gossip. There is therefore 
little in common between them. She has to weigh every 
wotd she utters, and to restrain her natural desire to hit 
back, to the utmost. So the days of her visit drag slowly 
and heavily along, and she hails with pleasure the day of 
her departure. If she happen to have played her cards 
with subtlety, she may say “ good-bye,” with much outward 
cordiality, rejoicing that she has never been decoyed into 
aloss of temper. Not so with her husband, who, having 
had it out in battle royal with his sisters in their “own 
room,’ shakes the dust of his old home from his feet, and 
vows he will never let his wife cross the paternal threshold 
again ! 

On my return from India, I paid my devoirs according 
to the laws of the Medes and Persians, and during the tour 
made # few notes which may be amusing. 


At half past twelve, one crisp November morning, I 
reached the little market town which possessed the nearest 
station to the country place of an ex-soldier brother-in- 
law. Having a drive of nine miles before me, I sent 
my portmanteau up to the Bell,” determining to lunch 
before facing the keen country air. It had been arranged 
that adog cart should await me at this hostelry, so on 
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entering the yard, I asked for Major C.’s servant, and 
was immediately introduced to one of the smartest looking 
little men of the ‘ horsey’ persuasion I ever met. He was 
in “mufti” of the hardest Market Harborough fashion, 
and from his hat to his boots looked ‘“ good form” all 
over. Telling him to make himself comfortable, and to 
have what he liked, I placed myself before a prime Stilton, 
some fresh butter and home-baked bread, and a pewter of 
foaming nut brown ale, for which the ‘ Bell” has long been 
renowned, and fortified my inner man for my drive. We 
started about half past one, and I presently found myself, 
warmly berugged, and swaddled, by the side of my wade 
Jehu, bowling along a fine old mail coach road, behind a 
long, low, brown mare whose powers her driver thus 
described :— 


“She's just one of them kind ’earted mares as harsks 
you to let her be: you'll see, Sir, how she'll go into her 
collar when we comes to Bilbury Hill. Bless you, she’s 
better tempered, and williner than many Christians.” 


After a day’s shooting with my brother-in-law, I pushed 
on to my birth-place. Here I found that, with the excep- 
tion of having grown a little older, people were jogging 
along in the same well-worn groove. The old parson 
looked a little whiter, but 1 observed that he was just as 
a good a hand with his knife and fork as of yore, and as 
deadly with my governor's old port as ever. Rector of a 
little parish remote from the demoralizing influences of 
even 8 market town, where the corn is still out with a 
sickle, and the hedgerows provide ample cover for ground 
game, this fine old man has hardly quitted the confines of 
his county for more than forty years. A high churchman of 
the old school, an uncompromising Tory, and, once upon « 
time, an ardent sportsman, he looks upon apy one who 
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holds opinions contrary to his own as a traitor to his 
_ Queen and country, and unworthy of the name of an 
Englishman. His ministrations are conducted in » manner 
peculiarly his own, with mach pomposity, in which a double 
gold eye-glass plays a prominent part. Asa preacher he 
is unique. He possesses a répertoire of about a hundred 
sermons, which have regularly done their duty once a 
Sundsy, year after year, and have been delivered so often 
that the old women im the village look upon them as 
cherished friends. 

A flippant younger brother who had come up specially 
to greet me ‘from Oxford was present at the first morning 
service I attended at our parish Church. Seated in the old 
square pew again, surrounded by dear associations, and 
smitten with much home love, I felt throughout the simple 
service that lump-in-the-throat-sensation which makes 
things grow misty all round yu, and provokes the 
silent tear. In fact, I’m not quite sure that one had not 
fallen, when the rector ascended the pulpit steps with 
his accustomed stateliness. As he did so, my brother bent 
forward, and whispered, 

“The Prodigal Son’ for a ‘ fiver,’ old man.” 

My grave sensations were instantly dispelled; for, arrang- 
ing his double eye-glass at the proper focus, and handling 
the paper of his sermon with caution (for 1t was old, and 
well stricken in years) the dear old fellow cleared his throat, 
and fixing his eyes imposingly upon the bass-viol player in 
the choir at the end of the aisle, gave forth his text :— 

“ For this my son was dead and is alive again, was lost 
and is found !” 

I remembered this sermon well: even in the days of my 
youth it had been familiar on account of » description it 
contained of “the husks which the swine did eat.” A 
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spirit of amusement, I am sorry to say, now took possession 
of me, which was however banished by a reproving shake 
of the head from my eldest sister. 

The old servants still called mo “ Master Philip,” and 
seemed to have changed but little during my absence. The 
housekeeper, who had nursed me as a baby, was looking 
as plump and as rosy as ever. 

“Why Mrs. Clarke,” I said, “ here I am again, you see, 
older, and uglier than ever, whilst you are looking like a 
girl of twenty at the outside !”’ 

‘Lor! bless you, Master Philip,” smiled she, “ get along 
do,—you aint no holder, nor yet huglier to look at, nor 
what you halways was, I’m sure.” : 

To please the old gardener, who also had charge of the 
COWS, pigs, fowls, &c., and forgetful of the many whippings 
he had procured for me in the olden time on account of 
my surreptitious acq@irement of strawberries, gooseberries, 
and the like, I strolled round the yard with him, affecting 
the utmost interest in the stock. 

“Well, Yates,” said I, “you've a nice lot of little pigs 
to be sure, but where's the old sow P” assuming that as the 
pigs were about five months old, there must be a mamma 
somewhere. 

“Hasn't Miss Mary told you, Sir?” replied he with 
grave wonder, “‘ why we,—we lost her, Sir. You see, she 
’ad these ’ere little ’uns in the eat of the summer, and it 
were too much for th’old sow. The day she were called 
away from us weren Sunday. She’ad her litter as noicely 
a8 could be about foive in the mornin, and I fetched ’er 
some gruel, and put ’er in the barn for to be cooler loike, 
and she took ‘er gruel, and seemed as cheerful as a sow 
could be. I looked at ’er about ten, and agen afore my 
dinner: but when I went to see ow she were a doin of 
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harfter harfternoon Church, I found ’er loyin quoite still, 
aud the little ‘uns a croyin. I spoke to ’er, ‘Susan,’ I 
says, ‘Susan old woman’ but she never turned, so I knowd” 
(turning away to hidehisemotion) “ then—as (sob) th’old 
sow—were—dead. The ’andsomest,—the koindest,—the 
best tempered sow, (sob) as hever I did for.” 

Assoon a8 he had mopped his eyes and recovered his 
composure, he looked furtively about the yard, and spenk- 
ing in an under tone, said :— 

“ Look’ee ’ere, Muster Philup, we're noice and lonely 
now may I make go bold aa to harsk you ‘ow many men 
you ve killed P” 

“ Killed, Yates,” I exclaimed, ‘what do you mean? 1 
have never been to the wars you know.” 

“Qh! Muster Philup, don’t’ee moind me, Sir,” said he, 
reproachfully, waving my answer away, “I’ve knowd you 
boy and man these foive and thirty year,—don’t’ee moind 
me,—’ow many of them blacks now ‘ave you fairly killed ?” 

By degrees I then discovered that the dear old creature 
was under an impression that officers in India were in the 
habit of slaying any native that displeased them, without 
hesitation, while he scouted the idea that a “black” could 
be tried like a white man. Explanation was of no avail, 
he evidently thought that [ was trying to humbug hin, 
for he shook his head sorrowfully, muttering after me as I 
went away, 

“You moight ’ave trusted old Geordie Yates, Muster 
Philup, indeed you moight !”’ 

The sayings and doings of the old folks at home, and 
the charmingly dictatorial lectures I received from my 
‘cousins and my aunts’ on almost every subject, amused 
me immensely! and I enjoyed my visit thoroughly, but I am 
afraid that I left an impression in the minds of all my 
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people that I had hopelessly strayed away from the narrow 
path of the family creed. In fact, one of my relations told 
me seriously that she shuddered to hear me speak so 
irreverently, and carelessly. This was because I had said 
(half in a spirit of chaff I admit) that I thought that 
every girl should be sent to a convent in Paris to finish her 
education, and acquire that indescribable charm of manner 
which can only be conveyed by the French word ‘ chic.’ 

‘ Paris!—a convent! !—‘chic’!!!’’ hoarsely ejaculated 
my fair cousin, ‘‘Philip, you must be either mad, or 
jesting.” 

But I must stop, or I shall be led into turning my relations 
into ridicule, which would be a highly unparliamentary 
proceeding. 








CHAPTER XI. 


A peep at my old School. 
] ‘a 4) HERE are, I fancy, but few Englishmen who do not 


retain in after life a certain amount of fondness 





: for their old school. With some men, indeed, 
the feeling borders on enthusiasm; whilst with others it 
assumes the milder form of an honest attachment, without 
effervescence. The comparative prestige of a man’s school 
may exercise some influence upon the depth of this affection, 
and he who was educated at one of the great institutions of 
the Kingdom, is of course likely to be more ardent in his 
loyalty than the quondam alumnus of a private academy. 
In either case a preat deal may depend upon the happiness 
or the trouble, the success or the failure, which marked 
his school career. The ex-sixth form boy at Oxford or 
Cambridge, delights in frequent peeps at the old gray walls, 
and goes back to them to share in the games in which his 
zeal is stillcentred. The successful barrister, or litterateur, 
the clergyman, merchant, or lawyer,—mindful of their debt 
of gratitude to the place,—look it up every now and then, 
as they would a dear old friend; and anon, with hair a 
trifle sprinkled with silver, may be seen proudly escorting 
their chubby sons to school, whose bright faces betray 
their eagerness to follow in the footsteps of their sires. 
T'o such men, however, the casual look at their old school is 
a pleasure so easily obtained, that it naturally lacks any 
great excitement. 
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In order to visit the scenes of your happy boyhood, 
with a throbbing heart, and a true sense of gladness, you 
must travel to distant countries, and occupy your business 
as a soldier, a sailor, or a civilian, in exile, far beyond the 
seas. Then, when you have earned a holiday by the 
sweat of your brow, and return, exulting, to the land of 
your forefathers,—pleased with yourself, and in charity 
with all men,—a visit to your old school will possess a 
charm which your school-fellow who has never quitted 
Britain can scarcely realize. There is no reason why the 
old tutor, grizzled with much Latin verse, and folios of 
Greek Iambics, should grasp fis hand with energy, and 
hold it with a silence more eloquent than words. For him 
there can be no misty feeling about the eyes, or sensation 
of emotion difficult to subdue, when he hears the chords of 
the old “ Latin hymn” pealing from the Chapel organ once 
again. He can hardty expect such warm ejaculations of 
glad surprise as greet the ear of the half-forgotten wanderer 
from the lips of the old retainers of the place: no count- 
ing up on horny fingers of the years that have glided by, 
nor quaint home truths regarding the havoc played by 
time in his hair or figure, since he kicked the foot-ball 
over yonder elmtree, or made the winning hit for the 
School against the ‘‘ Oxford Harlequins.” His appearance 
presents no startling novelty to the tradesmen in the town, 
for he has been a constant visitor. But this long lost 
stranger, with his sun-burnt cheek, his flowing beard, and 
eyes glistening as he greets them, is as one coming to them 
from the tomb. 


The Anglo-Indian goes back to his old school with the 
warm feelings of a devoted pilgrim, and is met by all as I 
have described. If he happen to have kepf up the credit 
of its name in the land of his adoption, and have risen to 
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some éminent position, or won honour by “ deeds of derring 
do,” —riding straight, with “death or glory” for his motto, 
—the news soon spreads amongst the boys of the new 
generation, and as he paces the solemn quadrangle with one 
of the masters, he becomes aware that his name is being 
passed from lip to lip. It is rumoured that a half holiday 
has been asked for, and that it may possibly be given. 
Then,—despite the years that have come and gone,—a 
momentary sensation of greatness passes through the mind 
of the veteran visitor, the like of which he felt (and has 
never realized since) when first he bound his straw hat 
with the blue riband of the school eleven, cleared ‘ Wilson’s 
jamp,” or donned the “cap” that ranked him amongst 
the ‘‘ upper ten” at foot-ball. 


There are many things that will strike the attention of 
the ‘old boy’ who may thus revisit his school after many 
years of absence abroad. He discovers amongst the masters, 
perhaps, one or two of the stars of his own time, learned 
head boys upon whom he formerly looked with honest 
veneration. He finds them now exactly what they used 
to be,—school boys still, exaggerated “prepostors.” They 
have acquired little or no knowledge of the world, or of 
mankind in general. Their political opinions, which were 
formed at the School Debating Society, and cemented 
afterwards at the University according to the dogmas of 
the particular set to which they belonged, instead of 
expanding, have, if anything, contracted. They are firm 
adherents of the Head Master who appointed them. They 
espouse his doctrines, and after he has left them fora 
Bishopric, or a Deanery, they speak of him with the same 
respectful allegiance. They rarely fall in with the views 
of the new man, but nurture covert resentment within 
their bosoms when they see him occupy tho stall of their 
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departed demi-god. Beyond the course vf study prescribed 
for their forms, the periodical Examinations, and the pre- 
paration of their pupils, these worthy men have no time 
to exercise their brains. So apart from sheer school-work, 
their talents appear to have been laid ina napkin. The 
once idle hoy, therefore, whose only first class was won in 
the cricket field, who frittered away his golden opportu- 
nities, and was in the end fain to take the Queen’s shilling, 
and sail for India, often finds, as he converses with his 
old school-fellow, that not only can he hold his own, but 
that, exceptin purely academical subjects, the mind of his 
friend is as simple as that of a little child. Their relative 
positions of the old days are almost reversed, and the wearer 
of the gown seems verily to look up to the man of the sword. 


Upon one point, however, the traveller's opinions will 
in all probability be gnarvellously narrow, whilst those of 
the school-master may have somewhat relaxed, and that 
is,—the broad question of ancient school customs, and 
associations, The former hears with horror that this has 
been given up, that changed, and the other introduced. 
He denounces everything new as an obnoxious innovation. 
An old building—no matter how inconvenient it may 
have been—has been pulled down, and a glaring modern 
structure has been erected in its stead. A new swimming- 
bath, a racquet-court, and a gymnasium, have been 
built which, from their severe ecclesiastical architecture, 
at a distance look like outlying chapels. A giant elmtree 
under which he once fought for half an hour has been 
felled, a wall has been removed, and hang it all !—his 
gate—his pet gate, through which he used to pass many 
times a day on his way from his house tg the school, 
has disappeared! At all these grievances he protests 
vehemently, and refuses to be comforted, notwithstanding 
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that his companion may calmly explain the common-sense 
causes of many of them. ‘‘It was simply barbarous,’ ho 
maintains, ‘‘to play mischief with the dear old place in 
this ruthless manner:” and thus the iron enters into his 
soul, and for a time half his joy is taken from him. 

When I returned from India, I lost no time in visiting 
my old school. Feelings of gratitude as well as of affection 
drew me thither. Not only had I spent five happy years 
at Avonby, but I had carried away from it a guerdon for 
which J must ever remain thankful. Besides, had I not 
been Captain of the Eleven, and in that position had I not 
possessed an amount of sublime authority the like of which 
can never be mine again ? 


Now it happened that during my long absence, a revolu- 
tion had taken place at Avonby. Two head masters had 
come and gone, and there had been a sad scandal. At 
the time of my visit, however, the pitiful misunderstand- 
ings, the petty quarrels, and universal discord, had ceased, 
A maltreated Head Master had been provided for else- 
where, certain of his insubordinate assistants had been 
dismissed, and a new chief had been appointed, under whom 
it was confidently hoped that ‘all narrow jealousies’’ 
would become “silent.” I was nevertheless anxious to 
discover the opinion that prevailed amongst the inhabitants, 
so on reaching Avonby, the first old friend I called upon 

as ‘young’ Jack Stennett, the hair-dresser, to whose 
little atelier I repaired, after the warmest greeting, for a 
cut and shampoo, and a chat concerning things in general. 


Now I must tell you that ‘Young Jack’’ has practised 
his calling in that little room for five and thirty years, in 
succession tp his father, ‘“ Deaf Jack,” and in direct line 
from his grandfather, ‘Old Jack,” and his great-grand- 
father, “original Jack;” and that—always Jacks, always 
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hair-dressers, and always Tories,—the Stennetts have ever 
been amongst the staunchest supporters of Church and 
State in Avonby. After some desultory skirmishing, I 
extracted young Jack’s opinion of the school, as follows :— 

“Well, Sir, if you arsk me to speak, openly, like an 
old friend, I must tell you plainly that the school has 
goue to pot,—that’s the only word, Sir, I assure you,— 
pot. We’ve no big idle boys such as you, and many more 
was, now Sir: we're small and hardworking. I’ve no call 
to complain, to be sure, for young gentlemen’s ‘airs grow 
as fast as ever they did, and ’eads must likewise be washed. 
No, J don’t suffer; but the town, Sir, the town’s beggared.” 

“ Beggared Jack,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ surely you are not in 
earnest P” 

‘Tam, Sir, indeed,” he answered, ‘nothing is bought in 
Avonby by the house masters now, as can be got up from 
the Cohoperative stores in London. The procers, coal- 
merchants, beer-sellers, and linen-drapers is done for. The 
butchers only do a little business, for the meat for the 
houses comes halso mostly from London. It’s only me, 
and the tuilors, the shoemakers, and confectioners that 
does the old trade.”’ 

“You don’t say so!” said I, “I’m sorry to hear this Jack.” 

‘ But bless you! that’s not all,” he continued, “ why, 
Sir, they've abolished the Foundation: the shamefullest 
thing as ever was done, I say. It was ‘im as done it all, 
—The Bishop,—bless him. They made him a Bishop you 
know, Sir, for helping to disestablish the Hirish Church,— 
Gladstone’s right hand man !—Why he came here a fort- 
night ago to lay the foundation of the Church over yonder ; 
but only seven went !—that’s true Sir, seven, and they was 
forced :—The Church-wardens, old mother Grey the vestry- 
woman, Jaycock the verger, Boss the clerk, and two bell- 
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ringers, that was the party !—there were some ladies with 
the Masters from the school, of course, but not a soul from 
Avonby town but them seven. OQ! it’ll take years to make 
the school what it was in your time, Sir—in Dr. G.’s 
days, I mean.” 

I left the conservative Jack for the professional cricketer, 
who described matters in this way :— 

“The school, Sir? well, its not the place it were in 
your day by many chalks. As for the Eleven, I never can 
get one to my mind now-a-days. Sure and certain as I get 
a likely bowler, or a young gent as oan play with a straight 
. bat, horf he goes because he haint ’igh enongh in the 
school for his hage! Good big idle boys like you was, 
Sir, don’t stop a term in these days, you know. Why, bless 
my life, there was six of your team touched six foot, and 
three as ’’ad wiskers! We've none of that sort now. We 
make ’em work, hor horf they go. By the by, Sir, you left 
a little matter of eight and six for a pair of pads unsettled ; 
they was forgotten in your half year’s account,” &., &. 

The claim having been adjusted with compound interest, 
I passed through the old gateway hard by the very postern 
door which led to the “‘ Sixth school” above, where besides 
other penalties at divers times of divers kinds, the Very 
Reverend the Dean under whom I ‘served,’ once sentenced 
me to :— 

“Render correctly upon paper, maps of VanDiemen’s 
Land, and Nova Scotia, and bring them hither ‘my boy’ 
upon Saturday morning next. And mark you, a similar 
offence upon another occasion will be more summarily 
dealt with.” 

Whilst thus gazing respectfully around me, who should 
come up but the School Marshal, or “Proctor,” who had 

“ran me in” without mercy again and again in the olden 
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time, Celebrated for the possession of the largest nose 
in the British Isles, this official has for years been one of 
the prominent features of Avonby. Despite his unflinch- 
ing severity, I had, however, never disliked him for he was 
the soul of honour, and executed his duty “ without par- 
tiality, favour, or affection.” In answer to my question, 
how was he getting on? he said, 

“Nicely, Sir, thank you; I get a little hard of hearing 
to what I used to be, but I’m hearty enough and well: 
there’s not so much trouble, yon see, now, Sir: all the big 
idle boys,—such as you were, you know, Sir,—are got rid of 
now-&-days, 50 I’ve hadno beerand tobacco parties at Barby 
for years, nor yet hunting on the sly from Dunchurch : 
why I don’t think I’ve disturbed a game of billiards at 
the “George” since I took you, and Mr. Graham, poor 
Mr. Radford, and little Mr. Green, at ‘Pool’ that day. 
The young gentlemen@re kept too closely at their work 
now-a-days for much larking to go on.” 

I then walked on to the cricket pavilion, and accosted 
old Wells, the man whom I had appointed during my 
‘captaincy’ as ‘ground man,” to sweep, roll, and turf the 
cricket field, to oil bats, whiten cricket-boots, &., &c. 
Wells was as usual about to start upon a turfing expedition 
with the ‘“‘barrer and the boy’ (a new boy, of course, 
though exactly like the old old one, but the selfsame 
“barrer.”) He stopped dead when he saw me, laid down 
his pipe, stared a moment, and then exclaimed, 

‘Muster Wyvern ! or ’is ghost—one, surelie.” 

I acknowledged the correctness of the former hypothesis, 
and then, after a most affectionate recognition of his old 
patron, Wells delivered himself as follows :— 

“Well, Lord bless you, Sir, there you be—back again, 
reel flesh and blood, and no mistake. Wonderful, [calls 
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it, quite Won—derful! Why, I’ve horfen talked hover 
that day as we parted, Sir, with my old woman. ‘Sarah, 
I’ve said, ‘mark my words, he’ll never come back no moore, 
for hall them as goes for soldiers never comes to no good.’ 
You was too simple, and too kind, Sir. ‘Good bye,’ you 
Bays to me that harfternoon—‘ good bye, and God bless 
you, Wells: keep th’old ground as you've hallus kep it 
for me, and none can blame you. I shall never live to see 
you, nor the ‘Close’ again; but never mind that, keep it 
up, Wells, and don’t forget me.’ And you gev me your 
‘and, and the tears stud in both our heyes; and as you 
walked away, I sat agen the barrer, and we watched you 
—me and the lad,—till you parsed ont of the gate, and 
then I turned to the lad, and I says, ‘Jem, I says, he’s said 
true, we shall never see ‘is face again, for he’s just onb of 
them careless-’earted, kind-spoken, big, hidle boys that 
turns wild, and never comes back f..om forrin parts.” 

Visits to the few masters left, whom I had known; an 
hour with the burly, cheery, doctor who in the days of 
my youth pulled me though the measles, and scarlet fever ; 
and a téte-d-téte dinner with my old tutor, including a bottle 
of his peculiarly mellow port, finished my first peep at my 
old school. I enjoyed myself on the whole, but 1 went 
away convinced that Avonby was no longer the place it had 
been under the head-mastership of my revered Dean of 
N——,* by whom, as an incorrigible school fellow (now a 
distinguished member of the Staff in Afghanistan) used to 
say, it was a downright honour to be birched, he conducted 
the ceremony with so much dignity, and good feeling. 


* N.B.—LEvery “ big idle boy” will understand this: we all think 
that our schools attained the acmé of perfection at the 
time of our own pupilage, and invariably find fault with 
B Dew régime, and w new generation. 
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CHAPTEF XIL 


London Street-Life.—A Relic of Barbarism. 


Sem TER some years of absence from England, the 
FLAVA! oan who left his native country young, and 
Betet! Without any experience of London, finds, if, he 
decide to live in town, a never-ending source of amusement 
in taking long walks abroad, and looking about him. To 
the older pilgrim, whose journeyings to and fro have been 
frequent, and to whom the streets of the great city are 
familiar, it is nevertheless interesting to note the changes 
that may have taken place since his last visit. The bump 
of locality is, of course, more clearly developed upon some 
heads, than upon others; and nature is often more bounli- 
fulin her allotment of the sense of observation to one man, 
than to another. This unequal distribution of a peculiar 
facalty may account, perhaps, for my having heard a 
brother officer, whose period of exile had extended over 
well nigh thirty years, declare that, on his return home, 
he perceived no change in London. Or it may be that, 
inasmuch as the main features of the vast metropolis 
remain as they were, even such important works as the 
Thames embankment, the Holborn viaduct, new streets, 
new theatres, the changes at Temple-bar, and the disappear- 
ance of Northumberland House from Trafalgar Square, fail 
to affect materially the general character of thd scene which 
the emigrant’s memory carried away. As a matter of 
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fact, the Metropolitan Railway has not done much above 
ground to attract attention ; and the introduction of a fine 
building here and there is not especially noticeable. The 
palatial Burlington House, for instance, does not alter the 
aspect of Piccadilly, neither does the New University Club, 
St. James’ Street, nor the Janior Carlton Pall Mall. 


Whilst, however, excuse must be sought for the man 
who maintains that the appearance of London is the same 
as it ever was, no one can contradict him if he go on to 
say that its street-life remains unaltered. There is little 
change there indeed. Our old friends ‘' the growler,” and 
the, ponderous omnibus, plod their weary way along the 
paved highway,—the former with its deafening rattle, the 
latter with its thunder,—exactly as heretofore. The 
drivers of both vehicles appear to be the very same men, 
and to wear the very same clothes that we remember ever 
so long ago. The hansom cabby may be a trifle ‘faster’ 
in his raiment, but his hat is cocked at the same angle as 
formerly, and in his mouth in winter is the old blade of 
straw, and in summer the well-known flower. The coster- 
mongers’ carts, their donkeys, and their cries, are as they 
always were. If you want a Policeman, he is as assuredly 
absent as he has never failed to be since he was first 
invented. The evening promenade in the Burlington Arcade, 
and the nightly parade of vice in and about the Haymarket, 
have not been blotted out. The same ragged man, appar- 
ently, whom you ‘tipped’ once upon a time almost forgot- 
ten, rushes forward to call you @ cab as you quit the 
theatre: and you recognise the creature of shady aspect, 
with shadier literature and advertisements, who sneaks 
past you in the gloom as you walk down Villier’s street, or 
pass through the purlieus of the National Gallery. The 
pavement artist in chalks is sitting as usual up against the 
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railings of St. Martin’s Church. The dissolute-looking 
woman, smelling of gin, with six starving children, and 
whose bootlaces for sale cloak her mendicity, accosts you 
“for the Lord’s sake, Sir,” a8 of yore; and so do itinerant 
vendors of violets, moss-rose buds, matches, boxes of India 
rubber rings, toy watches, and penny chains. The urchin 
of the pavé—chanting the last music-hall ditty, with a 
double shuffle accompaniment,—is as clever, as impertinent, 
and as dirty as ever. The irrepressible “Arry bursts into 
life after business hours, and displays himself in flash attire 
on Sundays, Easter Monday, Bank holiday, and similar 
high-days, just as he was ever wont todo. His dressisa 
parody of a newer fashion, and his language reeks with 
newer slang terms; yet ’Arryis ’Arry still, for all that. 
Alphonse, and his expatriated friends, Etienne, and Jules, 
smoke their cigarettes in the garden where once the statue 
of ‘ King Charles the Martyr” stood, and the colony of the 
great unwashed still flourishes in le quartier de Lestacre 
Squaire. In the City you observe that men are walking as 
fast, and as unflinchingly, as when you saw them last, and 
you perceive precisely the same savoury smell of be-frizzled 
chops, steaks, and kidneys, between the hours of one and 
two P.M. You have left, you find, asin the old days, all 
loafing swells, and shop-gazing women, in the far West; 
and the only indication of the waste of valuable time is 
(of course) visible in front of the Mansion House where 
some startling notice has been posted, or the exodus of some 
‘noted culprit is looked for after his interview with the 
Lord Mayor. Yes: you cannot but admit that the noise, 
the smell, the bustle, the idleness, the richness, the poverty, 
the squalor, and the sin, of the London Streets, havein no 
Wise altered. 8 


Asin London street-life, so in certain customs, have 
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things preserved the even “tenor of their way.” Living 
as I did for a short time on the high road to Kensal Green, 
I had ample opportunity afforded me of observing with 
astonishment, and not a little disgust, that the civilizing 
influence of the Victorian age has at present made no 
impression whatever upon the ancient method of con- 
ducting London funerals. These ceremonies continue to 
be performed with all the pompous ignorance which marked 
the Georgian era. You see the same hideous hearses, and 
lumbering mourning coaches, which must have been built 
long before you were born or thought of; the same uncouth 
relics of whilom savagism in plumes of feathers, hat bands, 
and scarves; and the same fat black horses, with curiously 
long manes and tails, which you remember in your early 
childhood. The bibulous-looking coachmen, the officials 
full of salaried mournfulness, habited in their “ customary 
suits of solemn black,” and the fusky undertaker with his 
crocodile affectation of sympathetic sorrow, go through 
their parts in the melancholy travesty without a change. 
The pitiful vulgarity that gazes with rapture upon all 
the pomp and circumstance of a “first class’ funeral, and 
sneers at the “small and early, ditto, with one horse,” is 
as rampant as ever. ‘“ A beantiful funeral’ still seems to 
be specially gratifying to the “profanum vulgus,” and young 
men and maidens, old men and children, flock as hungrily 
as in times past, to watch the pageant pass; counting the 
carriages that follow with as much eagerness as their 
forefathers did in the days of honest John Gilpin. 


It strock me, a3 an unwilling witness of these things, 
that without advocating cremation, or any strange inno- 
vation of that kind, much of the barbarousness which 
now disgraces London funerals might be easily got rid of, 
if people would only cease to pander to the autooracy of 
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undertakers. The total abolition of senseless het-bands 
and scarves, of hired mourners, of mourning coaches, and 
of monstrous sarcophagi on wheels bedecked with feathers, 
would soon follow if the mch would only bury their dead 
in simplicity, and without ostentation. The military 
funeral, and the still more impressive burial of the dead 
at sea, are not a whit less solemn for bemg free from all 
this hollow ‘“ mockery of woe.” 


The association of ardent spirits or malt liquor with 
every species of work or amusement, will continue, L 
suppose, for all time, the unhappy characteristic of the 
English labouring man. Deplorable as the failing ia on 
all ordinary occasions, it becomes positively disgusting 
when you see, day by day as I did, the coachmen, mourners, 
and various hangers on, of different funeral parties, return, 
more or less inebriated, after having “ set down their 
honorable loads.” The public-houses all along the Harrow 
Road afford tempting reating-places for the employés, who, 
after discharging their duties “at the Green,” are anxious 
to turn the honoraria they have received into liquid. A 
hearse, returning at a trot, with six or seven men, all the 
worse for liquor, accommodated with seats amongst the 
nodding plumes of feathers upon its roof, is & common 
sight enough on roads which lead to the London cemeteries. 
The idea of an intoxicated person in a hat-band may make 
you smile, but on reflection—if the miserable ‘thing’ for 
instance had received its five shillings for following, with 
a lugubrious face, the funeral of a dear friend,—I suspect 
that you would look upon the spectacle with loathing. 

“ Hand every thing over to Whiteley and Co.,” says the 
business-like friend of a bereaved family in London, “ and 
you will find they will do it all for you beautifully.” 

You select your “class” from an elaborate prospectus, 
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—‘‘four horses with plumes” being more expensive, of 
course, than “a quiet pair without decorations, ’—and 
resign yourself to the masterly care of the ‘ Universal 
Provider.” Let me give you # case in point. 

It happened that during my furlough at home, a distant 
relation, whose family resided in London, died. The morn- 
ing after the event, I received a letter written upon the 
thickest paper, and with the deepest black border, which 
ran as follows :— 


Deak SIR, 

We are directed by the friends of the late Mr. X. to request 
your attendance at No. 11, Maxtock Gardens, 8. W., at a quarter 
to eleven o'clock on Tuesday the 15th instant. 

The procession will leave the residence of the deceased at 
eleven precisely.— 

We remain, dear Sir, 
Yourg very faithfully, 
R. 8. V. P. WHITELEY AND Co.” 


Accordingly, on the appointed day, I proceeded to 
Maxtock Gardens. As I drew near the house, I perceived 
a long string of mourning coaches, and s hearse which 
must have been stamped somewhere with “ Geo. III, Rex.”’ 
Considerable excitement prevailed in the neighbourhood. 
House-maids were craning their necks out of the attic 
windows; cooks, with their aprons over their heads, lined 
the urea railings; whilst tell-tale wavings showed that 
their mistresses were peeping through the open-work 
pattern of the lace curtains of their drawing-room windows. 
In front of the house a crowd of idlers had gathered 
together, and I distinctly heard those favourite words of 
command from the “Constable on duty”— 

“Come now! stand a little backerder, you boys.”’ 

A gentleman, specially selected, I presume, on account 
of his admirable deportment, and highly clerical appear- 
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ance, represented the celebrated firm; and, as there 
happened to be no near male relation at hand to take com- 
mand, the bdton had been entrusted very sensibly to this 
functionary. Addressing me in a gentle tenor voice, with 
an artistically subdued tremolo befitting the occasion, he 
requested me to permit him to measure my hand for a pair 
of black kid gloves. My hat, (a new and dearly cherished 
one) was handed over to the executioner. The gloves 
happened to be all too large, which appeared to cause the 
“management” unfeigned regret, but my hat, desecrated 
with sundry cumbersome folds of rich black silk, was 
handed to me; and then in a confidential whisper, the 
thoughtful director entreated me to take a glass of '‘ sherry 
wine.” 

“Just one glass, and a ginger biscuit to keep you up, 
Sir—I can assure you that you require it.” 

Sherry at ll am.! the gods forfend!—nevertheless I 
noticed that the room was full of queer-looking men 
who were rapidly emptying the decanters in solemn 
Bilence. 

The cortége was at length marshalled by the master of 
the ceremonies, with consummate skill, and no noise. I 
was bidden to enter a huge machine on ‘Cee springs,’ 
which must have been a chariot in my great-grandfather’s 
time, dodged up anew, lined, and painted black. I shall 
not easily forget the ‘jumpy’ feeling I experienced as I 
glanced round the gloomy interior of that awful carriage, 
and smelt its smell. My companions,—thank heaven I 
was not alone,—were the bland Doctor of my deceased 
relation, and a frosty-faced, retired Colonel of the Madras 
Army, an old friend of the family. ‘It wag a raw and 
gusty day.’ We plodded on, and at length reached the 
cemetery, 
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The ceremony was performed by an emaciated boy- 
Curate with a hacking cough, but little fit, I thought, for 
the hard day’s work before him. 

The moment it was over, the fashionable Doctor dashed 
off as fast as his brougham (in waiting hard by) could 
carry him, So I travelled back tée a téte with the Colonel. 
I opened the conversation with certain strictures upon 
funerals (as aforesaid), and denounced, as strongly as I 
could, the shallow mockery we had all gone through that 
morning, which, I observed, would no doubt cost the only 
real mourners—the widow and the fatherless weeping at 
home—a large sum of money. 

“ Sir,” replied my companion, with much asperity, “ not 
only do I agree with you, but I also say that the whole 
thing is as besotted and uncivilized as the burial of your 
dhoby in India. What mummery haye we here? (pointing 
to his hat-band, and the dismal chariot)—bah! call this 
respect for the dead? I call it a miserable burlesque 
designed by our benighted ancestors, and kept up now by 
plundering undertakers, into whose hands people cast 
themselves like helpless children. I wish you a very good 
morning, Sir.” 

And with that, he stopped the carriage, shook hands, 
thrust his hat-band into his pocket, and hurried off to a 
Metropolitan Station which we happened to be passing. 

In another minute I detected the manoeuvre of which I 
had been cleverly made the victim. Done by a maturer 
hand, by Jove !—an old soldier’s trick with a vengeance! 
he had bequeathed me the pleasure of tipping the coach- 
man, and two dolorous-looking men who were hanging on 
behind. A guarter of a mile alone in that eldritch 
sepulchre of a carriage acted so powerfully upon my nerves, 
that I pulled the check string at the first cab stand, and 
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then rattled homewards in a hansom, minus three half 
crowns, and my hat-band, which, os the coachman 
remarked, ‘‘ wasn’t hany sort of use to a horficer” (as he 
could see I was), whilst it would be “nice and ’andy” for 
his ‘‘ Missus.” 











CHAPTER XII. 


The Sabbath day at Home. 


MF you were born sufficiently long ago to remember 






the puritanical austerity with which, in child- 
hood’s hour, our godfathers and godmothers were 
wont to regulate the observance of the Sabbath day some 
five-and-thirty years back, your memory will re-call, no 
doubt,—the inexorable putting away of all toys; the inter- 
diction, upon pain of solitary confinement, or early dis- 
missal to bed, of all gamesomeness; the removal of all 
mundane books and pictures, and the substitution of others 
containing anecdotes and illustrations from holy writ. In 
this way, perhaps, you became intimately acquainted with 
good Abel and wicked Cain; with the flood, the ark, and 
the animals that entered it; with Daniel in the lion’s den; 
the death of Goliath of Guth; the bad boys who were 
devoured by three she-bears for deriding the bald-head of 
the prophet; the plague of the fiery serpents; the swallow- 
ing of Jonah; and other striking events in the ancient 
history of the Jews which remain photographed upon your 
brain, as it were, to this day. 


The Sunday of those early years was veritably the blackest 
day in the week’s calendar. After having attended church, 
and, if you were old enough, after having been made to 
repeat what you could recollect of the sermon, after getting 
through the catechism, and even “ your duty towards your 
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neighbour” satisfactorily, there was something indescrib- 
ably punitive in having to sit with your hands in front of 
you, and listen demurely to a few chapters out of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or some other worthy book; or else 
to fall back upon the old, old Bible picture-book till you 
knew the expression of every lion in the den with Daniel, 
and every nail in the armour of the giant of Gath, 
by heart. 

The leading incidents of the Sunday of my infancy, 
which indeed I never shall forget, were :—compulsory 
Church, cold mutton, and plain rice-pudding (for our 
servants were not permitted to do more than necessity 
demanded on the seventh day of the week), hopeless efforts 
to learn the collect, a sober afternoon walk with my sisters 
and the governess, an error on the side of friskiness dur- 
ing its course, inevitable incarceration in a certain empty 
dressing-room at the éhd of a passage on my return, with 
the fourth commandment to write out, two, three, or four 
times, according to the degree of my offence; no jam for 
my tea—the only nice worldly thing we were permitted on 
that day—and disgrace, and ‘Coventry’ till bed time. 
One of the severest whippings I ever received during those 
tender years was, I remember, for taking a hedge-sparrow’s 
nest on a Sunday afternoon, the sin being aggravated by 
its having been committed in my Sunday clothes. After 
the castigation, I was ordered to bed, where my dear old 
nurse surreptitiously visited me, examined " the place,’ 
animadverted on the redness of the marks thereon, hushed 
my sobs, and presently brought me a mammoth slice of 
bread and strawberry jam, (the others were only having 
gooseberry). O! how I loved her, and how I hated 
Sunday ! ° 


Now although this well meant, yet absurdly over-strained 
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discipline in the management of children on Sunday has 
been wonderfully relaxed of late years, and although a 
vast number of English people have conquered the intense 
narrow-mindedness of the last generation with regard to 
sabbath-keeping, the nation still professes to be as strait 
laced as ever. 


Domesticated and ignorant islanders are wont to point 
at this, and vapour about the beautiful and devotional calm 
of the English Sunday, whilst they boast of the strict main- 
tenance of true Protestantism by all classes of society on 
thst day. Alas! how utterly void of real foundation does 
this vain glory appear to the close observer of the manners 
and customs of the people of London. 


No man who arrives in England after several years 
absence (the exile from India especially) can avoid remark- 
ing the hollowness which exists in the rigid observance of 
Sunday in all parts of Great Britain where education has 
penetrated. The outside of the cup and platter commands, 
it is true, as much scrupulous attention asever. All shops, 
and all places of amusement are closed of course, the streets 
wear a smug appearance, and the public houses are only 
opened at fixed hours. Yet, if you watch things narrowly, 
you will perceive that under the cloak of sanctity there 
is & craving for unconventional relaxation amongst all 
sorts and conditions of men; and, to judge by the 
numerous cases of drunkenness you come across towards 
evening, liquor, like love, must “find its way, through 
paths where wolves would fear to stray.” The Parks 
are thronged with idlers of all classes, the streets are full 
of promenaders, the trains of the Metropolitan Railway are 
crowded to excess, and so is every omnibus. If you go up 
the river in the summer time, you pass pleasure steam- 
boate by the score, and see numerous pic-nic parties under 
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the trees along the bank, whilst Bushey Park, Hampton 
Court, Kew, and similar places which do not close on 
Sunday, are crowded with holiday-makers. It is the great 
day seized by the upper ten for a visit to those muaisons de 
plaisance at Twickenham, Hurlingham, é&c., where they can _ 
saunter about over shaven turf, amidst delightful shrub- 
beries, or along the bank of the sparkling river, and finish 
the evening with a little dinner worthy of Lucullus himself. 
The hotels at Richmond, and Greenwich do a lively day’s 
business, for all Bohemia is out and enjoying itself. In 
certain spots in the Park, Society assembles for chit-chat, 
and flirtation ; and the Zov, and various Botanical Gardens 
are patronized for a similar purpose. So, whilst there is 
absolutely neither music, nor dancing, whilst shops are 
closed, and Church-bells are ringing, the world amuses itself 
as well as it can, eats and drinks of the best, and though 
certainly doing no m@nner of work, the faithful chronicler 
could scarcely say that it keeps the Sabbath holy. I by no 
means wish to insist that all the pleasure hunters I have 
described are heathen men, and publicans, who take no 
thought for sacred things. Many of them are, I daresay, 
honest respecters of the Fuith, and have carefully attended 
.the service of the Church in the morning: but having done 
so, they have given themselves up to harmless recreation 
for the remainder of the day, as being more in keeping 
with the spirit of the fourth commandment, than ascetic, 
wearisome, and fruitless endeavours to curb the natural 
inclinations of their minds the live-long day. 


The class of my fellow-citizens in London upon whom 
Sunday seemed methought to hang heavily was that of boys 
under fifteen or so, the sons of poor, but honest parenta— 
labouring men, grooms, gardeners, porters, milk-men, dray- 
men, &. It is with them that the Policeman wages never- 
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ending warfare. They are masters of the art of banter, they 
can do a certain amount of wrong without quite coming 
under the law, and then their activity is such that they can 
defy apprehension unless it be carried out by stratagem. To 
this class belong the delinquents who figure in the Monday 
morning Police reports as ‘'Sabbath-breakers,” for with 
‘all gaming, drinking, swearing, and any other irregu- 
larity,” prohibited on Sundays, peg-tops, marbles, balls, &c., 
are inflexibly included. 


I witnessed a scene one Sunday afternoon in Kensington 
Gardens which will perhaps illustrate the sort of thing to 
which I refer. About seven or eight lads varying from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, of the class I have described, 
drew near the tree under which | was sitting, and, aftera 
furtive examination of the neighbourhood, produced a ball 
and aclub, and commenced a game of rounders. The course 
ran round the trunks of half-a-dozen giant elm trees, and the 
little chaps were soon too intent upon their pastime to think 
of danger, or look out for theenemy. They made no noise, 
and were disturbing no one. Ofa sudden there was a 
heavy lumbering sound, and,—as some lusty pike darts from 
his lair amongst the water-weeds, and charges into the 
midst of a shoal of minnows,—s0 did a massive member of 
the Civil power swoop down upon the game of rounders. 
He had evidently crept up from tree to tree, and when he 
made his plunge, he all but secured the boy who happened to 
be standing at the tree which marked number five post of 
the game. The nimble urchin ducked so cleverly, however, 
that “ Robert,” as they ureverently called the constable, 
missed him. The Sabbath-breakers now broke into skir- 
mishing order, relying on their swiftness of foot, and com- 
menced deriding their adversary. For a minute the Police- 
man glared around him savagely, then selecting the boy with 
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the shortest legs, rushed after him like a bison in charge. 
The little fellow scudded off like a hare, and would certainly 
have distanced his pursuer, but, has ill-luck would have it, 
(because he had been breaking the fourth commandment 
our childhood’s Sunday book would have maintained) he 
caught his foot in a root, fell forward on the turf, and was 
immediately captured. The iron hand of justice was thrust 
inside his collar, he was shouted at, severely shaken, and 
then carried off to “the station,” a triumphant and awful 
warning to all evil-doers of a like turn of mind. 

It was # sorry sight,—the big Bobby striding along, and 
his little prisoner at a trot to keep up with him. But there 
was no fear on the child’s face; the small sinner pulled 
himself together like a man, and blubbered not, despite the 
certain prospect before him of having to receive on the 
morrow twelve strokes of a birchen rod well laid on. For 
the charge would dowbtless be embellished with “ destroy- 
ing the trees in Kensington Gardens, and using bad lan- 
guage to the Constable on duty.” Struck with the mhu- 
manity of the whole thing, I endeavoured to intercede, but 
was roughly informed, 

‘These ‘ere boys is the wickedest, and rascalist lot in 
the’ole of London. They’re hall-ways a’doing of it, playin’ 
of games and such like on Sundays, Why they tore down 
a branch of a young hoak only last Sunday! My strict 
horders is to catch a holt of one of ’em for to scare the rest. 
It ain't no manner of use trying for to beg the boy horf; 
it’s as much as my place is worth to listen to such a thing.” 

In country villages, of course, the primitive ideas con- 
cerning Sabbath-keeping remain unchanged. Amongst the 
“most unkindest” epithets that can be applied to the sinful 
yokel you are sure to hear that of ‘ Sabbath- breaking. ” Ag 
‘long as the rustic mind continues thus innocent, and the 
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yeoman thirsts for no change, it would be a pity to wish 
that things were otherwise. 

A small country town presents a very rigid exterior on a 
Sunday. Atone o'clock in the day, the dinner hour of 
all classes, the streets are absolutely deserted. I passed 
along the main thoroughfare of a market town once at that 
hour, and but for the broad day-light, and the figure of a 
man in the distance carrying some steaming joints home 
from the baker's, it might have been dead midnight. 
Every door, and every shop, was hermetically sealed, com- 
plete silence reigned around me, and even a cal ran noise- 
lessly across my path, as cats always do at the witching 
time “when churchyards yawn.” The simple-minded 
inhabitants of unpretending townlets associate o heavy 
midday dinner, an elaborate tea, and a bountiful supper, 
with assiduous churchgoing, and jog on in an amusing 
state of Pharisaical contentedness. But in London, and 
all our great manufacturing centres, where the lower and 
working classes have partaken of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and can think for themselves, 
the ancient blind adherence to the stern teaching of the 
Puritans has quite disappeared. 

I confess that I excuse without hesitation all those who, 
after six days of pen, ink, and paper, brain drudgery, and 
close confinement, devote the seventh to thorough relazatio 
ruris. Business men, littérateurs, and artists, are much 
given to this way of enjoying their day of rest. I once 
spent a Sunday with an old school fellow who, in our 
happy youth had been the finest “long-leg and cover 
point,” that a Captain of a public school eleven could wish 
for. Having gone into his father's house in the City, he 
had become a rich London business-man. He had built a 
sweetly pretty ootiage ornee close to Henley-on-Thames 
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which he only visited on Sundays, Here he had established 
a small farm, a wonderful kitchen garden, hot houses, green 
houses, and one of the finest collections of roses my eyes 
ever feasted upon. We arrived one Saturday evening 
during glorious summer weather, and my friend busied 
himself with his foreman, and his house-keeper, and made 
a pleasant inspection of everything that had been done 
during the week. A charming little dinner, a cigarette 
with our café noir, and a chat over happy days gone by, 
brought us early to bed. The next day I was called by my 
host at six, when we had a regular chota hazri, more Indico, 
of brown-bread and butter, fresh eggs, and tea, and by 
seven o'clock were afloat upon the river paddling up to 
Sonning. There we ate a breakfast worthy of the exercise 
we had taken, and basked in the garden of the river-side 
hostelry till it was time to return Henley-wards. This 
we did at our leisure,*reaching home in time for afternoon 
tea, and forty winks. Another stroll round the gardens, 
the poultry yard, the stable, and the dairy, occupied our 
attention till dinner was announced (in the composition of 
which the housekeeper surpassed herself) and thus ended 
one of the pleasantest days of my furlough. But for the 
soynd of distant bells, | am sorry to say, that I should not 
have remembered what day it was, so completely engrossed 
was I in my enjoyment of a London business-man’s method 
of spending Sunday. 








CHAPTER XIv, 


On shopping with Ladies. 


. aT is, I believe, an admitted fact that, taken in its 
Mi) «broadest aspect, going out shopping should be 
%K AN defined as a feminine treat, and a masculine pen- 
ancé, By the generality of man-kind, that is to say, it is 
regarded as a business of a more or less irksome nature; 
whilst to the whole of woman-kind it presents a never- 
failing source of occupation and pleasure. Watch the 
independent male, whether married q” single; in the act of 
transacting business with his tradesmen. His work is, as 
a rule, performed in a short, sharp, and decisive manner, 
without loss of time or words on either side. He really 
wants what he asks for, so he gets it, and rarely if ever 
questions the cost thereof. He settles matters, so to speak, 
in the same unhesitating manner in which he tosses off the 
dose of physic which his Doctor has ordered him. How 
different is a lady’s method of procedure in similar circum- 
stances. Whether she actually need a thing or not, her 
actions remind you of those of the domestic oat with the 
luckless mouse, or bird, she has cleverly secured. To buy, 
or not to buy, is to her a question to be toyed with, dallied 
over, and finally disposed of 
“With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness, long drawn ont.” 

The good-natured man, the talkative man, the inquisitive 

man, and the close observer of life and character, probably 
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take to this task kindly enough, and linger awhile as they 
perform it. The ‘loafer’ loiters because he is a ‘loafer,’ 
and would waste his time anywhere. This is the man who 
affects the bar of Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s restaurants, 
and is given to long over-the-counter flirtations at his hair 
dresser’s, his tobacconist’s and the little place where he gets 
the flower for his button-hole. But the lady-like man is 
almost, if not quite as devoted to the shops as the sex to 
which he ought to have belonged. Whether escorting a 
lady upon a little campaign of delicious extravagance, or out 
by himself to execute commissions, this creature absolutely 
revels in the dainty miscellanea, and pretty trifles, which 
compose the female toilette. He is of course a savant in the 
mazy lore of laces, and can distinguish at a glance, and 
dilate upon, the respective merits of point de Flanders, point 
d' Alengon, and other points too numerous to detail. His deli- 
cate touch unerringMy decides the quality of a silk, or a 
velvet; and he is not to be deceived with any clap-trap 
“sweet Lhing in foulards,” or ‘‘ chaste” yet flimsy ‘novelty 
in satins.” Amongst bijouterie, nicknacks, and artificial 
flowers he is thoroughly at home; and his authority on 
“Wedgewood,” ‘ Sévres,” and “ Nankin blue,’ is not to 
be gainsaid. 


Concerning my own views upon this subject, I am forced 
in honesty to confess that I do not at all dislike shopping. 
I have derived so much amusement whilst doing business 
in London, both alone, and with ladies, that I have rarely 
felt bored on such excursions. To begin with, by dint of 
long practice, I have acquired & sort of rough knowledge 
of millinery mysteries, so that, whilst by no means as learned 
a8 the lady-like man to whom I have alluded, I generally 
contrived, when out shopping with my wife, to “get a 
word in edgeways”: with the charming young ladies, and 
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the courteous knights of the yard measure, who were wont 
to minister to her necessities. J was never, at Jeast, con- 
strained to sit, like the majority of suffering husbands I 
noticed, sulkily biting the end of my stick, with an expres- 
sion of countenance expressive of consummate disdain, or 
of cruel bitterness of spirit. 

Talking of sitting, par parenthése, why are the seats of 
the chairs they offer you in London shops so painfully small ? 
Are they so contrived with a view to encourage rapid bar- 
gaining, and to prohibit “squatting”? I often wondered 
how certain ponderous fair ones I noticed could settle for 
the length of time they did on resting places “no bigger 
than a man’s hand,” and show no signs of discomfort. 

Judging by the experience I obtained by sundry casual 
Visits, 1 came to the conclusion that male visitors were 
comparatively rare, and not altogether popular, at large 
establishments of the fashionable type like Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, Swan and Edgar's, Lewis and Allenby’s, &c. 
At such places, indeed, I generally felt that my presence 
was a subject of haughty surprise on the part of the 
gentlemen assistants, and of much turning round and 
staring on the part of the ladies engaged in dealing with 
them. A man in such circumstances is regarded, I fancy, 
as the walking cheque book of the lady to whom he may 
be attached. 

At “ Peninsula House,’ however, the Magazin which 
my wife patronized, the novelty of my appearance by 
degrees wore off, and after a time, I established almost . 
friendly relations with the attendants who presided over the 
particular departments she was in the habit of visiting :— 
_ The portly gentleman in the longskirted frock-coat, who 
used to greet ‘us about the centre of the main corridor, and, 
with an elaborately finished bow, direct us to the chamber 
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dedicated to the article we needed. The bland and accom- | 
plished artist who superintended a bevy of lissom hand- 
maidens amongst “robes et confections” upstairs. The fair 
haired assistant, with the tenor voice, who so tenderly dis- 
played ribbons, delicate hosiery, and pretty gloves. Even 
the tall, melancholy man, with the face of a greyhound, 
and a nasal twang, to whose peculiar care the napkins, 
table cloths, and towelling were entrusted. All seemed to 
look upon me as a constituent clad in a wedding garment, 
not as an ordinary husband of the ‘ wet blanket” sort, 
with ‘ T’ve-been-brought-to-this-confounded-shop-against- 
my-will,” indelibly stamped upon his features. 

My special friend here, however, was the fascinating 
directress of the lingerie department. I escorted my wife 
one day to the curtained entrance of that hallowed salon, 
and feeling that within were mysteries upon which the 
eye of man ought nof to rest, was about to wander away 
promiscuously, when, to my surprise, I was smuilingly 
bidden to enter. I accepted the invitation, acknowledging 
the compliment to the best of my power, and observing 
with blushes, that I would of course go and look out of 
the window. 


“OQ come, Sir!” said the pretty priestess of the shrine, 
‘you need not say that: we always find that you young 
married gentlemen’s taste is so very good: now Sir, what 
do you think of this exquisite robe de chambre, for the 
boudoir, or for the breakfast-room ?” throwing over her 
graceful shoulders a bewildering ‘‘ symphony in pale blue,” 
with billowy lace, and knots of ribbons, playing hide and 
peek in a cascade all down the front, and wherever such 
trimming could be introduced with advantage,—here, there, 
and everywhere: a remarkably honeymodnish looking 
garment indeed. 
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“Well,” I replied, cocking my head on one side with the 
air of acritic, ‘I congratulate you, it is really very lovely.” 

“Think how it would look, Sir,” added she, looking at 
me dreamily under her eyelashes, “ finished off with one of 
our new bébé caps to match, and a little quilted-satin slipper 
of the same colour.” 

I pretended to think, and then answered ‘“‘little cap,— 
little slipper,—eh ? O! perfect, quite perfect I’m sure.” 

“There,” exclaimed she, turning triumphantly to Mrs. 
Wyvern, ‘‘there Madame, did I not tell you so ? (sv sweetly 
becoming to your figure as it would be too) give mea 
gentleman's eye to catch the ‘junner-say-quor, as the 
French say, of a really stylish morning gown.’ 

It was ‘knocked down’’ to us, of course, and, thus 
inducted, I was forthwith permitted to behold divers kinds 
of dainty raiment, the like of which I had never dared to 
gaze upon before. 

I was even asked to give my candid opinion upon the 
then freshly introduced “combined underdress” (you see 
it advertised in every week’s Queen now) which was deftly 
laid upon the table in all the witchery of fairy-like lace, 
and embroidery. Feeling excessively hot at the back of 
my ueck, and generally discomposed at being asked a 
direct question upon a subject of so delicate a nature, I 
sought to avoid compromising myself by using artifice. So 
I enquired, in reply, whether the costly lace and embroidery 
were not rather thrown away,—who could see them P 

“Who can see them?” repeated the young lady gazing 
upon me with arched eyebrows, and an “ef tu, Brute’’ 
expression of sorrowful disappointment, ‘‘Who can see 
them Sir, is not the question. Surely alady’s linen cannot 
be too tastefflly trimmed whether it be seen or not, and 
wherever it may be, there is such refinement in Valenciennes !”” 
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Anxious to regain the ground which I perceived I had 
lost by my feeble remark, I instantly acquiesced, saying, 
“ Of course, of course, I fully agree with you: the invention 
is most ingenious, the trimming very artistic—in fact, I 
should say it would be specially pleasant to wear in a hot 
climate.” 

A sharp tap on my leg from my wife's parasol here warned 
me that I was ‘‘ putting my foot into it,” so I wound up 
abruptly by turning to her, and saying, ‘‘ don’t you think 
so too, dear P”’ 

An approving smile from the other side of the table was 
my immediate reward, and from that day forward, I was 
always graciously received in the lingerie department. On 
our way home that morning, however, Mrs. Wyvern reproved 
me gently, pointing out that if I sided with the women at 
the shops in the foolish way I always did, she could never 
hope to make a bargaia. 


With the comely and pleasantly-mannered Mademoiselle 
Kaye, to whom my wife has for some years gone for her 
dresses, I have always been on the happiest terms. Many 
a novelty have we discussed together, and more than once 
have I given her a water-colour sketch to illustrate my 
ideas of a “composition in cream and azure, in “ russet 
browns, in “pearl gray,” or “smoke colour.’ We were 
thus upon almost intimate terms; but 1 am sorry to say 
that once upon a time she took advantage of our friendship 
to plunder me. It happened in this wise, 

She had been closeted with Mrs. Wyvern in the “ trying- 
on” apartment one afternoon, when a question arose between 
them concerning the lace trimming of a certain exquisite 
‘arrangement in velvet.’ After some little argument, 
Mademoiselle suggested that I should be called in to settle 
the knotty point. I was accordingly, disturbed in the 
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midst of my enjoyment of an ‘‘ Album of Studies after 
Worth” in the showroom, and summoned by a blue eyed 
pupil of the establishment to the atelier itself. 

Here tastefully thrown upon a lay figure was the 
“arrangement,’ and upon it were laid portions of the , 
laces which had been selected for trimming it. Which 
did I like? 

A ehild of eight years old could not have made an error, 
I think, for it was merely a question of real versus imita- 
tion: s0, after looking a moment, I indicated the pattern 
which happened to be the very one that Mademoiselle had 
herself advocated. 

From a pained look in my wife's eyes I saw that I had 
unintentionally thwarted a praiseworthy effort for economy, 
yet I could scarcely back out of what I had said; whilst 
Mademoiselle Kaye clasped her hands together, and 
exclaimed, 

“ How wonderful !—what an eye you have, Sir !—why I 
don’t suppose one gentleman in five hundred could have so 
quickly detected the beauty of that point de gaze. Ah! 
Madam,” (turning to my wife) ‘‘ what a thing itis to have 
an artist for your husband! Then we will decide upon the 
point, and you can come on Thursday at three, Madam 
please, to try the dress on before I send it home.” 

I murmured at this when alone with her a few days 
afterwards, and told her that she had entrapped me a little’ 
too cleverly. At which she looked grave, and said, 

“T didit for your own sake, Sir, indeed I did, it would never 
have done to have degraded that velvet with imitation lace, 
—I knew your kind voice would turn the scale,—and go, I 
ventured to appeal to you.”’ 

It will noloubt be gathered from these fragments that 
the man who, partly owing to a sneaking partiality for 
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‘ pathetics in dress,” and partly on account of a desire to 
study the peculiarities of his fellow creatures, acquires a 
taste for accompanying his wife on business expeditions, 
is nearly certain to do more harm than good. The male 
trespasser on such peculiarly delicate ground as that of 
the magazm des modes 18 sure to fall an easy prey to fascin- 
ating thieves; whilst he cannot fail to rob the lady he may 
accompany of the true pleasure she would assuredly enjoy 
alone, or with a fair friend, in going out shopping. 
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CHAPTER Vv. 


A fashionable craze—Spirituatism. 





RSS a HERE is, as I suppose nearly everybody knows, 
Seam a large section of society in England which 
faa professes faith, more or less, in spiritualism. 
Notwithstanding the Home and Slade disclosures, the dis- 
ciples of the sect seem to increase, rather than to diminish. 
They are composed almost wholly of fashionable people, with 
time and money (for it is an expensive creed) to throw 
away. The fair sex, as may be expected, predominates 
among them, for though there are a few male devotees in 
their ranks—scientific enthusiasts, to wit, eccentric indi- 
viduals who go in for oddity, and a certain number of 
those butterflies who are always sure to gather together 
wherever petticoats are abundant,—the true believer is 
woman. The persuasion is obviously essentially feminine. 
“The idea of being surrounded by a band of protecting 
ppirits, amongst which she fancies she recognises those of 
her departed friends, should possess,” saysa good writer 
on this subject, “ strange fascination for a woman’s heart.” 

Argument is of no avail whatever with a lady who has 
joined the supernatural sisterhood. If, in her presence, 
you irreverently allude to those who, unfortunately for 
themselves and their adherents, have failed to establish 
their convictfons before the Bench and the J ury-box; and 
who, having come under the law, have suffered the penalty 
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meted out to those who practise criminal deceitfulness;—the 
pretty convert will raise her eyes, full of fervour, to yours, 
and askif Saint Paul did not suffer persecution at the 
hands of cruel men in the same way? If you hesitate to 
admit this, observing that it is not on record that the Apostle 
realized a handsome competence by fees, door money, and 
honoraria, levied ad libitum from those of his followers who 
were rich and feeble-minded; she will entreat you not 
to ‘speak so unfeelingly,”—you little know what pain you 
may be causing, and that “ Tuer” do not likeit. Your 
most incontrovertible logic is wafted aside with sublime 
pity ;—you do not onderstand these things,—how can you ? 
—wait until “the truth” comes to you asit came, ‘“‘O! 
so inexpressibly clearly,” to her. 

The craze having taken root in fashionable circles, the 
high priests of spiritualism have naturally feathered their 
nests to some purposé, whilst a happy hunting ground has 
been opened up for smaller birds of prey, who laugh and grow 
fat upon the credulity of the moneyed simpletons whom 
they may be able to entrap. The line has been specially 
taken up by our “cousins” across the Atlantic, where 
spiritualism is learnt asa profession. When thoroughly 
proficient in the ‘“' tricks of the trade,’ the accomplished 
‘‘medium” proceeds, with a male professor or two, to 
London, where she soon find ample scope for the exercise 
of her ingenuity. J had an excellent opportunity of 
observing the audacious imposture that is practised in 
this manner. 

It 80 happened that soon after my arrival in England, 
a heavy calamity fell upon a family of our acquaintance. 
A ‘favorite son met with a violent death in a foreign 
country. Sad as the details of the catastrophe were, and 
hopeless as the poor lad’s fate had been, nothing would 
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induce his mother to believe that the worst had happened. 
She clung to every straw, maintaining that mistakes were 
frequently made with regard to identity out in uncivilized 
countries, and so on. She had always been especially 
fond of the mysterious, believing in dreams, fortune-telling, 
clairvoyance, second sight, &e. Little wonder, then, that 
when 4 spiritualistic lady came to comfort her, she fell an 
enthusiastic victim to the fashionable frenzy. My wife, 
her intimate friend, partly from sympathy, and partly from 
predisposition thereto, speedily embraced the new faith; 
and, after a few afternoon teas with certain of the sister- 
hood, became as bigoted a votary of the “ poor, dear, Doctor 
Slade” as the rest of the clique. From that hour, as long 
as the sensation lasted, my life was a burden unto me, and 
my domestic comfort was destroyed. No matter what I 
wanted to do, everything had to give way to the engross- 
ing mania. 

Have you ever figured in loco parentis (on the male side 
I mean) when a baby has been born unto you in your own 
house :—when, in the eyes of your mother-in-law, the 
nurse, the servants, and all lady visitors, you feel that 
you appear a contemptible cipher: when your voice 
must not be raised above a whisper, and you are not 
permitted to wear boots: when you are turned out of your 
wife's room, deposed from all authority, and cast into exile 
with a bed made upon your library sofa: when all your 
meals are served unceremoniously at a gallop,—anyhow, 
anywhere, and at odd honrs,—and you partake of them 
like a man who expects to be late for his train: when, in 
fact, everything is turned upside down, and man verily 
becomes the “ weaker vessel ?” 

Well, whafever you may have undergone in such circum- 
stances is paradise to what you will have to suffer if perad- 
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venture your wife take to spiritualism. She assumes at 
once a subdued, quasi-religious demeanour, treats you a8 & 
* heathen man and a publican, and passes you on the stairs 
with a “far off” look in her eyes. She sits perhaps with 
her hands clasped before her,—heedless that dinner has 
been announced and that the soup is getting cold,—waiting 
for “THEM.” Or, in the middle of that meal you are liable 
to be disturbed by a note summoning her to a special 
séance at ‘‘dear Sarah’s,” when she rises with a “further 
off” look in her eyes than ever, leaves you without a word, 
and hurries off somewhere in Sarah's brougham, which 
perchance has been sent for her. About 12-45 4m., you 
are disturbed by her returning torest. You say something 
kind, but are suppressed at once by an entreaty not to 
disturb her with mundane remarks, for ‘‘ THEY’ are with 
her. She is too supernatural to give her household any 
orders, so the cook cofnes sulkily for them to you. When 
sitting with her quietly reading your paper, you are certain 
to be startled in the middle of the leading article by a 
sudden exclamation :—‘‘ What's that” ?—You reply that 
probably the people next door are poking their fire, whichshe 
scornfully rejects, murmuring softly to herself that ‘ THEY’’ 
are present. At every noise, knock, slam, creak, or rattle 
in the house, you are peremptorily bidden to ' hush,” 
while she waits for a manifestation. She gives up her 
music, her light reading, and her work, and when not 
gazing into vacancy, pores over the spiritualistic pamphlets 
which “dear Sarah” sends her. If you go out with her, 
she is silent concerning everything but the one all-absorbing 
theme, till at length you begin to feel seriously that, if 
things are to go on like this much longer, either she, or 
you, will require accommodation at Hanwell.» 


Now, I suffered all this, and matters were gradually 
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attaining the culminating point, when it luckily occurred 
to me to consult an old friend upon whose wisdom I knew | 
could thoroughly depend. Having made a clean breast 
of the situation, he smiled dryly, and said, 


“OQ! your course is plain enough. People who are only 
temporarily lunatic must be humoured. To confute your 
wife’s arguments, and drive her into a corner, m your 
present ignorant state, isfatally bad policy. She naturally 
thinks that the professor who writes pamphlets, and mini- 
sters to her craze, is far more credit-worthy in every way 
than you,—a disbeliever. So you must dissemble, become 
doybtful, evince an anxiety to learn, allow that, by Jove, 
there is more in the thing than you thought, and show 
strong symptoms of conversion. You will thus win your 
way to the séances she attends, where you must note every- 
thing, and say nothing. You will soon discover things that 
a child could scarcely be deceived by. Then, when you 
have got a good case, let me into the secret. We'll attack 
her together, and take her at once to Maskelyne and Cooke's. 
She may perhaps retain a sort of shadowy respect for 
spiritualism after this, but the foundation of her faith will 
be so completely shaken, that the exo semen! wa fade away, 
and she will soon become reasonable again.’ 

I followed this advice to the letter; and, having artfully 
assumed the deepest interest in the subject, gradually 
regained my wife's entire confidence. I found that she and 
her friend Mrs. L. had hitherto been invited to meetings, 
given by other spiritualistic people, which were ‘‘ managed” 
by professionals. Questions had invariably been asked 

regarding the murdered boy, and the unhappy mother’s 
hopes had been buoyed up at one moment, and depressed 
the next; thit, in fact, at present she had derived very 
little benefit from consulting the spirits. 
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The first séance to which I was invited was held at the 
house of a well-known enthusiast, who, I honestly think, 
firmly believes all the trash he has written regarding 
spiritualism. He and his wife hospitably entertain parties 
of faithful believers, and hold private séances, paying 
heavily for the professors, and ‘‘ media,” who direct the 
operations. On the night I was present, the presiding genius 
was one Mr. Leonidas P. Quilter, whose wife, (or partner) 
attended as “medium.” They limited the circle round 
the table to twelve; we took our seats accordingly ; and 
the room was then reduced to utter darkness. Our host 
now delivered a short prayer, like ‘‘ grace before meat,” 
regarding what was about to take place, and silence 
followed, whilst Mr. Quilter arranged us according to his 
fancy. 


Now before anything began, I noticed that both my wife 
and her friend exhibited signs of incipient hysteria, and 
that all the ladies of the party were more or less affected. 
After the room had been darkened, I could hear suppressed 
sobs on all sides. In fact, poor Mrs. L. was weeping 
bitterly ; and all were so overcome by nervous awe, that the 
most glaring trickery might have passed off unnoticed. The 
master of the house muttered ever and anon an extempore 
prayer, and was evidently a complete fanatic. The only 
other man besides myself was a little clergyman, who had 
brought a large hysterical wife. I perceived that he main- 
tained a dignified silence. 

Having placed us to their satisfaction, the professor and 
the “medium,” ocoupying opposite sides of the table, told 
us to place our hands on the table, and wait for a mani- 
festation. The dark, the dead silence, and the melo- 
dramatic surroundings, made me feel, I must allow, rather 
“jumpy.” Presently, after a longish pause, some faint 
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knocks were audible, and the little clergyman’s wife was 
told that THEY” were with her, she could question them. 

“Q! Samuel,” cried she, sobbing, and addressing her 
husband, “may I ask for dear little Wilberforce ?” 

Samuel having meekly assented, the question was put :— 
“Dear spiril, are you my Wilberforce ?” 

(Knocks). 

(Mr. Quilter) “T guess it is.’ 

“Touch me then, on my knees, and on my forehead, © 
(low cry.) O! he has touched me! Are you very happy ?”’ 

(Knocks). 

(Mr. Quilter) “yes, he’s right happy, I reckon he’s in 
heaven.” 

This sort of thing passed round for a long time, and I 
was amused to observe the intense selfishness which the 
spiritualistic people manifested. Of what interest was it to 
Mrs. A. to hear what Mrs. B.’s child had got to say, when 
she was dying to question her dear John? So, when the 
spirits confined their attentions to individuals, the utmost 
impatience was manifested by those who were waiting 
‘out in the cold.” 

There was the customary slate business of course, and 
our friend poor Mrs. L received an utterly incomprehen- 
sible message, which, wher light was restored, Mr. Quilter 
had the audacity to decipher as follows :— 

‘Weep not, we are watching you; wait for the light 
that will come.”’ 

The recipient was to interpret this as she liked. 

As we left the room, I asked the little clergyman, on the 
ely, if he believed in spiritualism ? 

“Ol dear no,” he replied, “ but my wife’s mind is s0 
set upon it that I have no alternative but to humour her. 
Bhe lost an infant eleven years ago (which she had by her 
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former husband), and never ceases to yearn to hear some- 
thing of the child.” 


Poor man! Like myself, he had abdicated his rightful 


position, and had become the passive agent in his estab- 
lishment. 


After this séance, Mrs. L., as devoted to the supernatural 
as ever, discovered another American coterie who had 
established a ‘hall for the exposure of spiritualism’ in a 
private house not far from Russell Square. They explained 
to bond fide believers that they were obliged to adopt this 
subterfuge asa blind for the Police, who, ripe for detec- 
tions after the Slade trial, had become disagreeably 
inquisitive concerning “the profession.” This man and 
his ‘‘ medium” (a good looking woman, who kissed all the 
lady penitents most affectionately) held séances if their 
patrons could collectsan’ audience of twenty people, at 
fifteen and six per head. A second séance to the same 
persons was obtainable at half a guinea. Private consult- 
ations at certain hours were charged for according to the 
nature of the business required. In fact, they were the 
very people to thrive upon poor Mrs. L,’s disorder ! 


I attended one of the meetings which certainly proved 
the most absurd fiasco imaginable. Everything went 
wrong. A young man given to yachting, and clever at 
knots, tied the professor so securely to his thair that, m 
the cabinet scene, the spirits had to call for a knife to liber- 
ate him! The man grew sulky, and was decidedly out of 
temper by the time we were summoned to the table busi- 
ness. There (when the turn came to him,) one of the 
party happened to enquire. | 

“ How is John Belsher P”’ . 


An idot tittered, 
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The professor then told the enquirer very angrily that 
he must not put profane questions. 

The delinquent explained that Belsher was his coachman, 
that it was raining heavily, and he was wondering what the 
man was doing. 

A roar of laughter followed this from those of us who 
were inclined to scoff; the seriously disposed protested 
loudly against our unseemly conduct; and, perfectly livid 
with rage, the professor declared that the séance was over. 

Leaping to his feet, he exclaimed ‘‘ Why what on airth 
do yew suppose the spirits air made of P If yew think 
' that they’re going to come here to be turned into ridi-cule, 
I guess yew’re tolerably mis-informed. ?”’ 

Drawing the lady believers on one side, he addressed them 
confidentially, and pointing out the man who had asked after 
his coachman, the young fellow who had tied him up so well, 
and myself (“that man with the bald head who laughed 
at everything”) as evilly disposed persons on no account 
to be admitted again, arranged a special half-guinea séance 
that day week, and permitted us to call our carriages. 

Poor Mrs. L. became a perfect victim; and I think it was 
the bold way in which the professor and his “ medium” 
fleeced her, that first opened my wife’s eyes. Atall events, 
she had to give in under the clever arguments of my astute 
friend, who, I found, had the subject at his fingers’ ends; 
and, after an amusing performance at Maskelyne and 
Cooke's, acknowledged that she had grave doubts concern- 
ing the infallibulity of spiritualism, gave up séances, and 
ere long became as rational as she had been before her 
supernatural conversion. 








CHAPTER VL 


At Ascot and Epsom. 


Ae EARLY every man who returns to England on 
Re) furlough is zealous in his attendance at all the 





3) leading sporting events of the year. He nfy 
never enter the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, or Westminster Abbey. He may not 
visit the Houses of Parliament, the Tower of London, the 
exhibition of ‘‘Old Masters,” or the annual show of the 
national daubs at Burlington House. Ifa soldier, he may 
shirk Aldershot, and avoid all great Reviews, as things too 
closely appertaining to the ‘shop’ from which he has 
escaped. He may never attend the Crystal Palace, nor 
go tothe Alexandra Park. He may be deaf to the melodies 
of the Christy Minstrels, and blind to the clever mysteries 
of the Egyptian Hall. He may take no heed of the 
numerous jaunts and jollities alluringly advertised at every 
Metropolitan station: and the tempting promise of a “‘ happy 
day,” with tea and shrimps, at Rosherville may woo him in 
vain. He may eat no delicious dinners at Greenwich or 
Richmond, seek the advice of no medical man, consult no 
dentist, and steadfastly refuse to be operated upon by 2 
photographer upon any pretence whatever,—but,—be he 
civil servant or lawyer, soldier or merchant, sailor or 
planter, —he would be unable to look upon his reflection 
in his looking-glass, contentedly, if the time were to come 
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for hig return to India without his having gone to the 
Derby, to Ascot, and, perhaps, to Goodwood; and without 
his having seen the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race, the 
University match at Lords, and the annual game between 
Eton and Harrow. 

These are red letter days in the national calendar which 
only the veriest anchorite could permit to pass by unheeded. 
When he was in exile,—twenty: long days journey into the 
wilderness, through divers strange lands, and over many 
weary miles of stormy water,—had not the banished one 
seen the telegrams concerning these occurrences more 
hungrily watched for by his fellow-subjects of our Empress, 
than the news of important parliamentary debates, of 
diplomatic fiddling with foreign powers, of the condition 
of consols, and even the welfare of “‘ gray shirtings P” 
Had he not heard, perchance, the question ‘‘ what horse 
has won the Derby ?” eagerly propounded before all others, 
when the homeward bound passengers from India, and those 
of the outward mail, passed each other on the high way 
to the Hast st Aden, or at Galle? So, now that he has 
put on holiday attire, is in admirable spirits for frolics of 
all kinds, and within easy reach of these exciting scenes, 
he straightway takes unlimited pains to miss none of them. 

Like my neighbours in this respect, I found myself 
religiously cumbered about the strict observance of each 
festa dies ag it cameround. It mattered not that the cold 
east ‘wind did blow,’ that rain might threaten, that it 
promised to be blazingly hot, and that, cold or warm, wet 
or fine, I was certain to be buffeted by a throng of unconth 
folk, or swayed about amidst a well-dressed mob of fashion- 
able people, It mattered not. I felt that an undeniable 
duty had to be performed, and that I must needs go up 
with the ‘madding crowd’ and witness the fun of the fair. 
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I found the Epsom carnival very little changed. The 
good tempered man who is in no way put out at being 
thrust into a third class carriage like a sheep; who inhales 
an atmosphere of bad tobacco the whole way to the Downs 
without a murmur; who, when the ‘blue riband’ has been 
decided, and he essays to cross the course, can smile when 
his toes are trodden upon; who can cheerfully receive upon 
his back and ribs the diggings of sundry sturdy elbows; 
who can give a little, and take much banter; and who, after 
working his way thus perseveringly, can find a happy 
asylum amongst the little forest of coaches on the rising 
ground beyond the crowd, will enjoy the Derby day ag 
thoroughly as ever. 


If, however, our friend visit Ascot on the “Cup day,” 
he must go through a somewhat different ordeal; and 
if he happen to have been an absentee therefrom fcr ten 
years, as I was, he will be struck with the change that 
has come over that once delightfully select réunion. 
His journey, though longer, and perhaps more full of 
stoppages, will be accomplished in pleasanter company 
than upon the Derby day, but when he reaches the stand 
he will begin to see that Ascot has become a Londoner's 
festival. He must be prepared to find the lawn which he 
remembered so specially dedicated to the ladies,—where, 
with ample room around her, Beauty could saunter up and 
down the mossy turf, and display the bravery of her attire 
to the admiring eyes of susceptible man,—that once delight- 
ful lawn, he will observe, is now occupied by a seething 
mass of mixed society, amongst which, horresco referens, 
the professional betting-man elbows his way, shouting his 
discordant ‘ two to one bar one” with the coolest effrontery. 
For every ten persons that were assembled upon the Royal 
heath when last he stood thereon, the visitor, if he wish 

12 
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can to-day counta hundred. The quality of the spectators, 
he will note, has not improved by this addition of quantity. 

Penned up amongst the gay throng, upon which the sum- 
Mer sun is beating fiercely, he now sets his face, let us say, 
towards a gate in the lawn palings, in order to cross the 
course, and get him unto a haven of refuge in the coaches- 
enclosure on the other side. It is no easy task to reach that 
gate. It needs all his streneth, he finds, to resist the 
pressure behind him, and to avoid putting his foot upon a 
fairy petticoat bedecked with rivulets of Jace and ’broidery 
within two inches of his toes. He is, of course, trodden 
upon by the pretty wearer of the pink bonnet on his left, 
and he feels that her little pointed heel hurts just as much 
as did the blucher of the ‘rough’ at Epsom. She frowns 
naturally ; he smiles his best, and begs her pardon. One 
of the little points of an expanded umbrella, carried by 4 
stout perspiring gentleman on his right, grates, every now 
and then, up and down the nap of his favorite hat. A 
clumsy lout of a boy behind him kicks him for the third 
time on his tendon Achilles. A wasp flies perilously close 
to his nose. He begins to entertain most serious appre- 
hensions with regard to the upright attitude of his collar. 
The crowd, he perceives, is neither so patient, nor so good 
humonred, as the far less civilized, and much commoner 
one at the Derby. Ladies’ voices round him complain 
petulantly. A gentleman with bright red hair, and an 
Irish brogue, declares 

“ Shure oi’'ll sue the stewards for the proice of me tickutt, 
—bad luck to the lot of em.” 

Inch by inch, however, he reaches the wicket gate at 
last, is passed through, and is thenceforward free to move 
according to the bent of his inclination. 

Happy man! he now picks his way amongst the closely 
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packed coaches till he finds that of his old friends. Here 
he is speedily regaled with a beaker of the iciest champagne 
cup, and all the delicacies of the season. Like a giant 
refreshed, he presently looks around him, and discovers 
that, unlike the Derby day, the roofs of the assembled 
chariots are occupied by lovely women distractingly arrayed 
for the occasion. 


Ah! he recognises over yonder a pair of brilliant eyes, 
perhaps, which though lost to sight, have been to his 
memory dear since that unhappy day of parting up-country 
in India. So he hastens to revive the old tendresse under 
the most seductive circumstances. How well she looks! 
Her return to England has done this fair friend of our 
traveller a world of good; she is beaming with health, 
and looks, he thinks, infinitely more charming than ever 
in her dainty dress, animated with the gay scene round 
her, and prettily conscious of her own attractiveness. Her 
gown is a triumphant success, aud she knowsit. The 
talented modiste has developed beautiful undulations of 
form which were never displayed at all in the verandah 
made frocks she woreat Sukapur. The last sweet thing in 
‘poke’ bonnets, mousily tied under her pretty chin, becomes 
her ever so much more than that thing she used to carry 
at the back of her head in India, and which, once upon & 
time, our friend, silly man, thought ‘O! so awfully nice,” 
The arched instep of her little foot which, desecrated by 
the clumsy handiwork of Mooneappah the chuckler, used 
to be tucked so perseveringly under her skirt, is now allowed 
to show itself,—pretty frequently too,—most coquettishly 
set off by some accomplished artist in chaussures. Her 
hair is arranged in ® new way, and is glossier and 
brighter than ever, and her complexion haf entirely lost 
that slight trace of sallowness that used to tell of the 
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wear and.tear of a life in tropical exile. Our pilgrim now 
rejoices exceedingly, and having thus reached the brightest 
goal of his anticipations, forgets the slough of despond, and 
all the crushing he endured on the lawn across the course. 

Everybody seems to be in the highest spirits, and in the 
best of tempers. Little stiffnesses are cast aside. Many a 
past peccadillo is here sweetly forgiven; and if Sybaris, 
erring man, but raise a pleading eye to Lydia his pretty 
judge upon the coach-roof, he may rely with confidence 
upon 8 free pardon. Dobson meets Hobson, and grasps his 
hand in honest friendship; they drink ; and that stupid 
quarrel about—God knows what—at Muddlepet, which 
lasted months and months, is wafted away by the pine- 
scented breeze on Ascot heath. Is it possible that the 
haughty Mr. Toppe-Sawyer, c.s.1., late Commissioner of 
Bunkumpilly, and ‘some pumkins”’ in that capacity, can so 
far have forgotten his dignity as t acknowledge such 
“small potatoes’ as little Captain Jenkins of the Hussars, 
and talk over the Bunkumpilly races, and ‘‘ my Cup, don’t 
you know?” Marry! but ’tisso—nay more, he laughs, and 
quaffs, and condescends to men of lower estate, as jovially, 
frankly, and unrestrainedly, as any other man at Ascot 
to whom Providence has granted an ordinary amount of 
common sense ! 

And thus an afternoon passes away, the memory of 
which will be dearly prized for many a year of weary 
banishment to come. Why, asI write these feeble remi- 
niseenoces, I can smell the bracken, and the wind from the 
surronnding pine woods; I can hear the distant surf-like 
noise from the stand, and its neighbourhood, and the hum 
of happy voices round and abont the coaches. I can —— 
enough readef ; it is neither my desire to weep myself, nor 
to call forth a manly tear from you. 
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Our visitor now consults his watch, and finds that he 
must tear himself away, 

“ Sed revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus est !”’ 

The little station platform is crowded, but our friend is 
wise in his generation. Observe. He takes out a silver 
coin of the realm and quietly places it in the hand of an 
intelligent looking official, with a very broad back, clad im 
dark brown corduroy. This being done, he is quickly told,— 

“ Hall right Sir, keep close along side me as the train 
runs hup to the platform.” 


He is obedient; and when the train comes up,—he 
will never know exactly how it was done,—a viglent 
hand is laid upon him, and he finds himself shoved into a 
corner seat of a first class carriage, with a rather painful 
sensation about the muscle of his left arm, and a tingling 
in the small of his back, for the grasp of the official's hand, 
and the thud which féllowed it, were administered accord- 
ing to the emergency of the situation. The man in 
corduroy smiles, touches his cap, and hurries off in quest 
of other travellers who may be similarly alive to their own 
interests. 

I witnessed an amusing scene at the Derby round the 
coach of a Cavalry Regiment which was well known in 
Madras but a few short years ago. A little coterie had 
gradually assembled there, comprising many a well-known 
name in Southern India. There was wine enough for all, 
and delicate farein abundance. Mirth, and stories followed 
each other, and cheery greetings resounded as each unex- 
pected sunburnt wanderer turned up. Whilst in the 
midst of our fun, a very popular ex-member of the Quarter 
Master General’s Department, whose connection with the 
secretariat of the Bangalore races will not soor? be forgotten, 
came up to the place. On recognising this new arrival, a 
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subaltern of the Regiment, seated on the roof of the coach, 
hard at work with his knife and fork, excited by high 
animal spirits, the successful landing of a heavy wager, the 
jolly scene, and over much Ruinart, sprang to his feet with 
a wild “view halloo” exclaiming 

‘‘ Shabash! here we are again at Bangalore! Boy! 
Boy! ghora-wal-lah! send my ghari home. Where's that 
confounded peon ?—plenty fine Derby tumasha! Sar!— 
champagne Imo, and look alive !""— 

This oration, which was delivered very loudly,—the 
speaker in a comic attitude, his white hat at the back of 
his head, and brandishing a fork,—caused a good deal of 
merriment amongst the Anglo-[ndian men in the immediate 
Vicinity, while it was amusing to observe the extreme alarm 
of the occupants of the non-military coaches all round us, 
who evidently seemed to think that the excited gentleman 
in the “ gray frock suit” had broken®*loose from Hanwell. 








CHAPTER =X VIT. 


At the Boat Race with a Bohemian party. 
as I said in my last chapter—the Oxford and 


Cambridge boat race is an event which every man 
=a} on furlough makes it his duty to attend. What 
with the elaborate accounts of the performances of the two 
crews during their training,—the careful quotations as to 
the state of the betting upon them, which occupy such a 
prominent position 1 iu the columns of the daily papers,—the 
terrific attack of the blues with which the shop windows 
are assailed,—and the general fuss with which the approach 
of the struggle is invested now-a-days,—an idle man in 
town cannot possibly escape from the current eddying 
round him. He is dragged into the tide nolens volens, and 
whirled away with the crowd to the river’s side, or ag near 
to its side as he can get. It isa grand national holiday 
for the male upper ten, the middle and lower classes, and 
the tag-rag and bobtail of London alike, The social pack 
is shuffled with a vengeance, and the man who goeth up 
to see the battle must gird himself with good temper, and 
make up his mind to take the luck that may befall him 
as he did his wife—for better for worse. He may see the 
boats, or he may not at all: the chances are about even 
either way. 

The peasant, you find, is more nearly on % par with the 
peer at ‘the boat race’ than upon any other great publio 
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occasion in or near London. There is no grand stand, no 
member's enclosure, nor hallowed ground reserved for 
coaching clubs, whereby the patrician can remove himself 
in toto from the profanum vulgus. Some there are, of 
course, who charter steamers, and others who secure happy 
coigns of ‘vantage in the few private gardens adjoining 
the course from Putney to Mortlake, from which they 
manage to catch a fragment of the contest in comparative 
comfort, But these people form a very small minority 
amongst the assembled thousands, and ought to be placed 
in a parenthesis by themselves. The average sightseer 
mingles with the hoi pollo: like a man, and trusts to the 
fates. A spend-thrift artfully resigns himself to the 
tutelage of a smart hansom cabby, and is generally 
rewarded by being brought somehow or other to a spot 
from whence he can detect a fraction of the race. But to 
a vast number of people the spectacle generally proves 
about as enchanting as the circus must have been to the 
ragged child depicted in a by-gone Punch, who,—peeping 
under the canvas walls of the booth, ejaculated with 
rapture that she could see “ the ’oofs of the ’orses.” 


Now when the day for this event drew nigh last year, I 
made up my mind not to be silly enough to give way to 
any absurd weakness about it. What was the popular 
frenzy to me? Nothing. I would live it down, and gaze 
upon the blue-bedecked shop windows with disdain; for, to 
8 certain extent, I was a burnt child, and dreaded the fire, 
as I shall presently explain. 

Apropos of the shop windows, did you ever pass them 
by at this festive season without wondering what manner 
of man is he who purchases and wears a light blue neck- 
cloth P QOne*of dark blue might be pardonable for an 
enthusiastic partisan of Oxford ; but who, I ask you, having 
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arrived at years of discretion, despite his loyalty for Cam- 
bridge, could so far forget his duty towards his neighbour 
and himself, as to profane his manly bosom with a made- 
up scarf of azure satin? Who on earth buys pale blue 
socks? There must be some lunatics about who purchase 
these articles, or the shopkeepers would not display them. 
Boys at College can do marvellous things, even to the wear- 
ing of ribbon ‘favours’; perhaps they are the witless folk 
whom the hosiersentrap. To the other sex the opportunity 
of appearing in a new costume of becoming colour is 
naturally irresistible. I refer, of course, to those ladies 
who dress up for the ‘ Varsity race,’ with whom the owners 


of the tempting petits magazins of the Burlington Artade © 
drive a brisk trade in bonnets, gloves, parasols, ribbons, - 


bordered handkerchiefs, and silk stockings. Ces dames 
even be-gown themselves in blue, and don raiment which, 
if the weather turnsout unpropitiously, presents a sorry 
mockery of gala dress. 


= 
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My previous experiences of this great gathering had | 


been two-fold. The first in pitiless wet at the event of 


"67, the second in brilliant sunshine on the almost summer | 


day of 68, 


On the former occasion, I went with a party of friends 
from the country, the male element of which was mainly 
clerical. We endured our delight with much Christian 
fortitude, ate a sloppy luncheon, listened to the uninterest- 
ing College reminiscences of the clergymen (for either the 
start was deferred, or we were much too early), got wet 
through, and were finally rewarded with a faint glimpse 
of the caps of the Oxford crew, followed at an interval by 
those of Cambridge—and nothing more. 


The next year I escorted a couple of ladtes, sitting on 
the box of their brougham, in order to pilot the coachman. 
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This task I performed with such success that we got 
irrevocably jammed in amongst a forest of carriages, and 
only saw the victorious crew paddling home after the race, 
as the crowd opened out a little. The anguish caused by 
my lamentable failure was rendered additionally poignant 
by our being locked next to a toy brougham containing @ 
lovely light blue lady, slightly overcome by Jules Mumm, 
who would kiss her hand to me, offered wine to our coach- 
man, and coolly asked my fair friends if they did not think 
the whole thing ‘an awfully jolly lark!” I recollect that 
their dry conclusion was that the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race was not the sort of thing that they would ever 
care to try and see again. 

With these memories before me, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that in my maturer age I[ permitted the jubilee 
to approach without any sensations of ecstasy. In fact, as 
I said before, I determined not to botker my head about it : 
an additional objection presented itself, moreover, in the 
uncommonly early hour fixed for the start, on account of 
some tidal difficulties. But I went, notwithstanding my 
resolves, having been led astray in this manner. 

On the evening before the race, I got an invitation from 
an old brother officer, with whom I was specially friendly, 
which I could not refuse. It came by telegram, and ran 
as follows :— 

‘‘Have kept a seat for you in my trap for to-morrow : 
early tea at my house at six: start six thirty sharp: no 
refusal accepted.” So at six the next morning, I appeared 
at the rendezvous. 

In addition to my friend, whom I will introduce to you 
as Major Gayford, I met another cheery centurion, Mark 
Lightwaite, with whom I had served in India. We broke 
our fast, and started punctually, the only strange thing 
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being that Gayford (always mysterious) preserved the box 
seat of his wagonette untenanted, and handed me a couple 
of exquisite little bouquets to take charge of. 

Now Mrs. Gayford was at Bournemouth with the chil- 
dren; I had understood that the party was to have been for 
bachelors only ; bouquets looked like ladies; for whom 
then were these floral offerings intended? asked I of my 


companion. 


Lightwaite laughed, shrugyed his shoulders, and said sotto 
voce, ‘‘Q! you married men, you married men!” (the 
scoundrel will remain a bachelor for ever, I know,) 


‘ Madame au loin,—Monsieur s’ amuse !”’ 


We soon perceived that we were not driving towards 
Hammersmith, and after a detour of a mile or so, Gayford 
stopped in front of a pretty villa, and asked me to jump 
down, and make myself useful. The door opened and a 
young lady dressed iff black velvet, with a lovely pale blue 
bonnet tripped daintily forward, followed by her maid with 
wraps, &c. Her face was familiar to me at once, for she 
was Miss Esmé Lestrange, a leading comedienne at a fashion- 
able theatre. I assisted her up to the box seat, adjusted 
her wraps (for it was a bitterly cold morning), and 
delivered the bouquet which Gayford indicated. The lady 
was all smiles, and parfum de mille-fleurs. Raw morning 
as it was, she looked as fresh asa rose, and very pretty, 
I observed moreover that there was nothing made up, or 
foot-lightly about ber. 

Still further away did we now drive, and at last reached 
another little house where a second fair passenger awaited 
us, whom Gayford introduced as Miss Lotty Tremayne. 
Here my task was harder, for the street was muddy, the 
young lady most delicately chaussée, and the hind step of 
the wagonette ont of striding distance from the pavement. 


ILA fT THE BOAT RACE 


There was therefore nothing for it but, in a humble way, 
to imitate Raleigh,—to place my foot boldly in the mire 
and beg my fair charge to use it as a stepping-stone. My 
instep retained a lively impression of her little high heel, 
but the pain was sweet, and my chivalry did not go 
unrewarded. We became friends immediately : Lightwuite 
was nowhere. She was getting on nicely in her profession, 
she told me, though not nearly such a swell as Miss Lest- 
range, who, I perceived, nodded kindly to her, and called 
her “ Lotty.” The exact position she then maintained at 
the Frivolity Theatre, it appeared, was that of ‘‘chambermaid 
with a song” in a farce, and a ‘' Captain of Mousquetaires 
rouges’ in the Opera bouffe which followed it; characters 
which evinced her versatility of genius on the one hand, 
and proved that she could sing on the other, not to mention 
the possession of personal charms which, veiled as they 
then were in ordinary costume, it woucd have been unparlia- 
mentary to have thought of. 

The wind was piercingly cold, for Gayford had set his 
horses’ heads towards Barnes, and was making up for lost 
time. Miss Tremayne betrayed some anxiety about her 
throat, adding that she could not afford to catch cold, 
might she sit quite close up against me and be sheltered P— 

“ Might she?’—Ye gods ! 

‘Ah! wert thou in the cauld blast,” I murmured, as 
softly as the method of our travelling would admit of. 


She did not appear to grasp the quotation asI could have 
wished, but she showed her little white teeth in a pretty 
smile, and nestled up close to me very cosily. There was 
something pleasant in the touch of her sealskin, and her 
golden hair was very sweetly perfumed. In this pleasant 
way we were driven rapidly onwarda, till Gayford suddenly 
pulled up in front of a cottage at Barnes, and told us to 
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look alive, and help the ladies out of the carriage. I point- 
ed to the mud with a gesture of despair, and then, encour- 
aged by Miss Lotty’s bright eyes, passed my arm round 
her softly-yielding waist, and lifted her in safety to dry 
ground. Lightwaite assisted Miss Lestrange, and we were 
admitted. 


It was a quaint old-fashioned house with funnily arranged 
apartments into which you sometimes went down a step, 
and sometimes ascended one. The ceilings were low, and 
the walls wainscoted with oak, and painted, while the 
principal room through which we passed was quite en féte ; 
that is to say, it contained two long tables, laid out, 
apparently, for a wedding breakfast: waiters in black coats 
and white ties were bustling about, and covers were laid 
for at least forty people. The ladies seemed in no way 
surprised at this,—their invitations, I presume, had been 
Jess laconic in their®wording than mine,—at all events I 
certainly never bargained for anything half so delightful 
as this little festival promised to be. A pretty garden 
with a well-trimmed lawn stretched from the windows of 
the'dining room to the spot where the rest of the party 
was gathered :—a terrace with a low wall some six feet 
above the level of the heads of the crowd on the towing 
path below. 


A better place for seeing the race could scarcely have 
been chosen. Upon the right, about two or three hundred 
yards distant, stood Barnes railway bridge, under the 
arches of which we enfiladed the river, so to speak, as 
far as the bend beyond it. To the left the course was 
clear to the finishing point. 

There were about forty people assembled on the terrace ; 
® few richly attired, and a few eccentric Idoking ladies, 
and a motley gathering of men. I recognized a popular 
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light comedian, a noted professional singer, ® barrister more 
celebrated as a htterateur than for his forensic triumphs, 
an artist at whose studio I had been kindly welcomed a 
week previously, and a fair sprinkling of soldiers; whilst 
from their appearance I felt certain that there were several 
other members of the different professions I have named 
present, with whom I was unacquainted. 


Heedless of the cold, Miss Lestrange remained un- 
cloaked, her rich black velvet gown, laced tightly down 
the back, fitted like a glove, and displayed her charming 
figure to perfection. My friend Miss Lotty was arrayed 
in light brown pushmeena, trimmed with sealskin, a close- 
fitting sealskin jacket with deep skirts, and a toque of the 
same fur, a costume not only suited to the weather, but 
remarkably becoming; and there were some eight or nine 
lady-members of the theatrical profession equally attrac- 
tively got up to whom I was presently introduced by 
Gayford. 

We had just become merry, some one having said a clever 
thing, when a tell-tale, surf-like, noise was distinctly 
audible from the direction of Hammersmith, this gradually 
increased in intensity, and announced beyond a doubt that 
“they were coming!’ We took up our places eagerly, 
and in a far shorter time than I could have believed 
possible, the boats came into sight rounding the bend 
towards Barnes-bridge: they seemed to be nearly level, and 
were working like clockwork. A wild man near me 
screamed that the Cambridge men were “splashing.” A 
partisan of the light blue crew vociferously declared that 
the Oxford boat was ‘‘all to pieces.” For a few moments 
flat contradictions were freely exchanged by the excited 
backers of the rival ‘eights,’ Cheers rang on all sides. 
Deafening shouts of encouragement to the oarsmen rent 
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the air. In the midst of the tumult we had a clear view 
of the crews a8 they passed us, and then the Isis, Ajaa, 
Thetis, Vixen, and the whole fleet of steamboats acted like 
a drop scene at a theatre, and effectually shut out the 
remainder of the race. The report of the gun followed, 
the confusion of tongues ceased, and we svon afterwards 
repaired to the dining-room. 


Shall I ever forget that day ? The tables groaned with 
good food: the champagne flowed like water: breakfast 
was dovetailed into luncheon, luncheon into afternoon tea. 
Merriment, songs, and clever stories, followed each other, 
and we did not break up till it was growimg dusk. I 
watched over Miss Lotty all the day long, and ere we parted 
received her faded bouquet which I thoughtlessly placed | 
in my botton-hole. The drive home, cosily wrapped up 
with shawls, &c., was even nicer than that of the morning; 
and after a long delay at Miss Lestrange’s,—who insisted 
on our calming ourselves with maraschino,—I reached 
home at half past eight, exactly an hour too late for dinner. 


Now my wife had expected me back for breakfast, and at 
the time of setting out I firmly believed that I should have 
returned about that time, The events that I have described 
have, however, shown that I was quite unable to do any- 
thing of the kind. That my conscience had pricked me 
on several occusions during the day, I cannot deny, but I 
had reasoned with myself, inwardly arguing that Varsity 
Boatraces and Bohemian feasts did not occur every day, 
and that I could easily explain the reason of my detention. 
But when I once fairly stood inside my own house, the 
situation in all its gravity forced itself before me. What 
acceptable account could I give of my conduct? It was 
nevertheless too late now for half-hearted qualms, my only 
chance was to put on a bold face and disarm condemnation 
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by intense joviality. I accordingly burst into the draw- 
' ing-room exclaiming in my cheeriest manner, 

* Home at last, thank heaven !—O what a tiring day I 
have had!—most exciting finish all the same; wouldn't 
have missed it upon any account.” 

Then I tried to give a flourishing account of the race, 
but was informed icily that fall details were in the evening 
paper. What had I been doing since the race,—jfrom whom 
had I received that bouquet ?— 


TABLEAU! 





CHAPTER S=VIiIL 


Concerning Happy Days of divers kinds. 


England that the art of pleasure is to them a thing 
unknown ; and that even when bent upon enjoy- 
ing themselves, their method of achieving their object is, 
asa Tule, a melancholy one. Now I am not altogether 
satisfied that this accusation can be with fairness sustained, 
though ready to admit that there is a certain amount of 
evidence to support &®. Iam more inclined to think that 
the things which please the ordinary Briton are in them- 
selves peculiar, and almost incomprehensible perhaps to 
persons of a more volatile temperament. In the upper circles 
we know that the gaieties of the London season partake 
more of the nature of the penanoe, than of honest enjoyment. 
This result may, of course, be attributed to our habit of 
crowding the largest possible smount of diversion into the 
smallest possible amount of time, and to the wild craze 
which seizes everybody to attend everything. Fashion 
has been rightly termed a despot, and the tyranny of 
fashionable entertainments is perhaps the most irksome of 
all social persecutions. That an enlightened society should 
take infinite pains to turn its joy into sorrow, and mingle 
bitter with sweet in its cup of happiness, must surely 


appear a mystery to all men of an inquieitive turn of 
mind. . 
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Together with the peculiarities of fashion and its votaries, 
I was much interested during my holiday in England in 
studying the characteristics of the infinitely larger section 
of the community that sits far below the salt of London 
Society,—especially in the matter of its way of amusing 
itself. I made my observations, and drew my comparisons, 
for the most part at the chief public feasts of the year, 
where the high, middling, and low, were mixed together ; 
for I was never quite bold enough to venture to spend a 
happy day at Rosherville, to join in an excursion to Margate, 
or to test the delights of an Kaster Monday on ’Ampstead 
"Kath. 


Tt occurred to me that there was one prand, co-existing 
trait of character amongst all classes, which asserted itself 
wherever I saw my countrymen assembled en masse: 1t con- 
sisted in their common devotion to eating and drinking. 
The day’s amusement itself in many inftances appeared quite 
subordinate to the creature comforts which accompanied the 
festive holiday-makers. The hamper seemed, in fact, the 
one thing needful to ensure the happiness of both great and 
small. Could we enjoy Ascot or the Derby as we do, for 
Instance, if there were no delicious luncheons? What 
would the Oxford and Cambridge, and the Eton and 
Harrow matches at Lords be, to ninety-nine people out of 
s hundred, without the continual popping of corks, and 
the delightful clatter of knives, forks, and plates? ° Take 
a turn amongst the crowd, and you will find that thousands 
of petty tradesmen, operatives, artisans, and labouring men 
are in their own way doing exactly the same sort of thing 
as their social superiors. It is of little consequence to 
compare the materials which compose these dearly loved 
al fresco festivals. The giant sandwich of cold boiled pork, 
and the lukewarm Bass in a stone bottle passed round 
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from mouth to mouth, of the one circle, are no doubt as 
delightful as the iced champagne cup, and galantine truffée 
of the other. 

I was enlightened upon this subject one day by Mrs. 
Chively, the buxom wife of my green-grocer, on the occasion 
of her informing me that she, and “ th’ old man, and the 
little uns,” were going to see the Windsor Review. The 
“wan and the wittles’’ had been got ready, and they were 
going to enjoy themselves. 

‘You see Sir,” she said, ‘we takes a few hintimate 
friends, what jines us in the amper; a bit of food tastes 
hever so much nicer in the hopen hair; and then, I may be 
a fool, but I dearly likes looking at the soljers which 
it is I suppose because I ‘ad & cousin as married a colored 
sergeant in the 3rd Buffs.’ 

“Now Mrs. Chively,” I enquired, “ if not an impertinent 
question, may I ask Bow yon fill a hamper for a day’s fun 
of this kind P” 

Well Sir,” she replied readily, ‘‘ wo mostly allus takes 
a nice leg of cold boiled pork, a few pounds of sliced ‘am, 
a cold kidney pie, and some sausages. A bit of pickled 
erring, or mackerel and afew ‘eads of lettuce, with a 
cucumber if they ‘re reasonable, is what few can say no to; 
and then, to be sure, there’s bread, and butter, cheese, spring 
honions, and radishes; jam turn-hovers, fruit puffs, and 
such like,-a sweet raisin cake, and hany fruit that’s plenti- 
ful. Has for liquor we in general sticks to porter in a stone 
jar for it is so coolin, is porter, of a ot day; besides you 
can heasily fill the jar at the publics along the road if it 
rans hout. Gin’sa thing I don’t ’old with, bat you must 
‘ave it in cage the day turns wet and cold. Some folks takes 
ginger pop, and hothers tea, but then bilin the water's a 
messin’ job, aud Chively he never were a tea drirker: pop 
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I can’t abide, and I never lets the children touch it. 
‘Enough and to spare's’ hour motter, Sir, I can assure 
you: an ‘oliday haint wuth ’avin without plenty to heat 
and drink, to my mind,” 

‘‘ And the baby,” I asked, alluding to one, not long since 
born, that was reposing in her arms, ‘ what do you do 
with him ?” 

‘‘QO! Lor bless you Sir,” she answered langhing, ‘‘ we 
takes the hinfant too: he couldn’t do without me just at 
present, you know, besides I’ve took hall my young uns to 
fairs and races in their turns, and never a one was hever 
the wuss for the houting.”’ 


Thus taken behind the scenes, a8 it were, when I went 
to the Windsor Review I looked about me, and found that 
the precepts laid down by Mrs. Chively were almost univer- 
sally adopted. The crowd was largely composed of the 
working classes; it was about 4 P.ft, and I suppose that 
many of them had had a longdrive. They looked intensely 
happy, the ‘cooling’ liquid in the stone jars was being 
freely circulated, and large quantities of solid food were 
being consumed. Later on in the day, to guard against 
the evening dew perhaps, for the weather had been glori- 
ously fine, the drops of gin were generously dispensed, arfd 
and then a change came over the whole scene. As I left 
the Park, fell inebriety had commenced, with noisy alter- 
cations amongst the drivers of ‘“wans,’ followed by 
quarreling, fighting, and the usual episodes which, as a 
rule, compose the concluding features of the ‘happy day’ 
of the British working man. 

At one of the great field days at Aldershot I again came 
across this species of holiday-makers, and observed another 
characteristie connected with them, which I may call a 
dogged détermination not to be disturbed by any body, or 
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anything, when once the hamper has disgorged its contents. 
I was driven to the Long Valley in a fly, and was at once 
struck with the cool way in which people, and traps of all 
sorts, trespassed upon the ground over which the troops 
were mancuvring. My coachman took me to the summit 
of a hill from whence the view was certainly capital; a 
number of quaint vehicles were in our company. Hardly 
had we secured our position when a Battery of Horse 
Artillery dashed up from the valley below, and came into 
action absolutely in and amongst the crowd. Horrified at 
finding myself so terribly out of bounds, I accosted my 
charioteer lustily, and implored him to move away. In 
Tndia we shonld have had half a dozen furious Staff Officers 
exploding amongst us like crackers, but my Jehu was on 
his native heath, and knew the manners and customs of 
these Reviews better than I did, for he said, with perfect 
composure, @ 

“We've no call for to move, Sir: look at the hothers. 
When they wants us to go away a bit the Horderly P’leece 
rides hup, and shows us hour road. 

I tooked round, and to my astonishment perceived that 
my neighbours were already commencing their happy day. 
One party had actually emptied the contents of their 
hamper within thirty yards of one of the guns of the 
Battery, and were in the act of passing round the beverage 
contained in their stone jar, heedJess of H. R. H. the Duke, 
and his Staff, who at that moment cantered up to the 
Battery. Hating and drinking now became general all 
along the line of vans, and the crowd waxed merry, with- 
out the slightest apprehension with regard to their position. 

In another part of the field a little later on in the pro- 
ceedings I was highly amused with the following scene :— 

Dramatis persone :—A rubicund gentleman, in the tallow 
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chandlery line probably, with eight friends of sorts, and 
four or five children, seated on the turf in # circle.—Large 
hamper in the centre.—Viands in variety and profusion.— 
One lady engaged in performing the tenderest maternal 
duty towards her young infant.—Plenty of greasy paper 
and straw lying about.—Two massive stone jars of malt 
liquor en voyage from guest to guest. 

Robicund man, a little ‘cocked,’ supporting a large 
vessel of porter upon his thigh, throws out his left hand 
after the manner of orators, and observes. 

“ What I sez is:—what would the country be without 
the soljers,—and what would the soljers be without hus? 
So, ladies and gents hall, ere’s their wery good ‘ealths.”’ 

A gallant orderly of the 17th Lancers attached to the 
Provost Marshal’s department, here gallops up, and says 
very civilly, 

“I’m sorry to disturb you, I’m sur2, but you must please 
move from here. The hinfantry is about to attack this 
hill, and they'll be here in a minute or two.” 

“Come now, Mr. Sergeant,’ exclaims the arbiter bibendi 
with jocosity, “don’t put yourself hout hover us, and ’av 
a drop of porter for you look’ ot; we're puffec’ly safe as 
we is, and don’t care for the hinfantry, nor them for hus.” 

“ But,” expostulates the light dragoon, ‘‘ my horders is 
to clear this hill, so look alive please, do.” 

Not @ bit of it: they chaffed the orderly, told him they'd 
“leaf from hold George” to whom he might apply. He 
had better sit down, and have a bite of something; it was 
better than riding about, although he looked so nice, &c., &e. 
The line of Infantry rushed up, opened out, let the party 
through the gap, and doubled on without taking any notice. 
The Lancer galloped away discomfited, and the conviviality 
and comfbrt of the pic-nic were in no way disturbed. 
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Having sketched these peculiarities of our fellow subjects 
of a certain class, I will now drift back again to society, 
and, as I have already said something of the chief public 
festivals of the year, I will confine my reminiscences to a 
method of spending a happy day, even in the midst of the 
season, which has been comparatively lately introduced by 
a few benefactors of mankind, for the delectation of people 
worn out with the ding-dong routine of London life. 


I refer to those charming retreats, the Orleans Club, 
Haurlingham, &c. To get away from the dust and inces- 
sant roar of the London streets, and to find yourself wander- 
ing in luxury over velvet turf, and amongst lovely flower 
beds, is, of course, a great attraction. But even that 
pleasure would fade, and appear scarcely worth the candle, 
were it not for the delicate little luncheon, the afternoon 
tea on the Jawn under the cedars, and the perfect dinner 
which you know you fan rely upon. There is, I confess, a 
charm in this combination of nice things, that baffles 
description. 

The moment you enter the grounds belonging to the 
Orleans Club you feel as though you were a guest at some 
very pleasant country house. The old chéteau, its tasteful 
‘plaisaunce’ and shrubberies, the glittering river, and the 
rich masses of varied foliage all round you, compose a scene 
that your eye dwells upon lovingly. There are generally 
just enough people and pretty dresses dotted about the 
garden to give life to the picture, without the slightest 
suggestion of an entertainment, or a fuss of any kind. The 
visitors might easily be mistaken for the members of one 
and the same party, and the customary formalities of a 
London Club are conspicuous by their absence. The main 
dining-room, and, in fact, the greater part of the establish- 
ment being thrown open to guests, the outsider w@ver feels 
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that uncomfortable sensation which he cannot altogether 
suppress when invited to dine with a friend at a Town 
Clab. The spécialité of the Orleans is the entertainment of 
ladies, and not the mere comfort and pleasure of members. 

Besides a good cricket ground, there is an admirable series 
of lawn tennis courts with turf like thecloth of a billiard 
table. Boats lie handy ina little creek connected with the 
Club boat-house, and those who like to do sv, can run up 
the river in the steam launch. For my own part, I liked to 
saunter amongst the shrubberies, and enjoy the perfume 
of a thousand flowers with, if fortune so favoured me, a 
fair companion by my side. To breathe the pure clear 
air and revel in the silence and beauty of the scene. 
Then, when the spirit moved us, to call for afternoon tea, 
and enjoy the tiny repast, with the richest country cream, 
and the thinnest brown-bread and butter, laid out beneath 
some shady tree, with just room for“two and no more; for 
easy chairs and cosy little tables are scattered about the 
grounds wherever a pleasant shade may invite repose. 

The relaxation of a day spent in luxurious idleness like 
this, on the banks of the Thames over against Twickenham, 
is indeed delightful. To Sabbath-breakers especially so, 
for at the Orleans the sinner can command a charming 
little feast, remember; without any trouble, whereas, at 
home, the mournful parody of dinner would of a surety 
remind him that the seventh day of the week is that which 
Martha has reserved to herself fora “happy day” with her 
young man. 
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CHAPTER XI™=&. 


From Vanity Fair to a Village Green. 


AUCH as a man may delight in the pleasures of 
London, finding, as heis sure to do, some new 
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thmg therein to engross his attention day after 
day, a sneaking desire for change will sooner or later 
seize upon him. He will begin to grow a little tired of 
the unceasing bustle and din of the streets. The Parks, 
albeit with verdure clad, will appear to him somewhat 
less attractive. Owffg to the constant hue and cry in 
pursuit of pleasure, the frequent turning of night into 
day, the eating of many delicious dinners, and the drink- 
ing of much delicious wine, he will, to borrow a phrase 
of horsey derivation, become a trifle ‘ stale, and show signs 
of work.” 

Notwithstanding the satisfaction with which a man may 
catch the reflection of his figure upon the plate glass of 
the shop windows, a perpetual state of frock-coat, tall hat, 
stiff collars, and varnished boots, will undermine his stoutest 
powers of endurance in the long run. Grande tenue has 
its pains, indeed, as well as its pleasures, wl faut souffrir 
pour étre beau every bit as much as belle, and a man who 
goes in for strict dressing in London cannot help feeling 
sadly cumbered about many things. His hat to begin 
with is & constant care, even though he mayekeep 6 spare 
one at his hatter’s, always under the iron as it@ere, and 
14 
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change his chapeau daily before he show himself on the 
shady side of Pall Mall, or in Piccadilly en route to the Park. 
His gloves and his neckcloths are subjects of never failing 
solicitude to him, and he is hardly ever quite satisfied 
with his Dlanchisseuse in the matter of his collars, and 
wristbands. The wraith of the dhoby pursues him still. 
And then, his umbrella! what an endless source of anxiety 
is there | 

Have you ever when walking down Bond Street, im- 
meusely satisfied with yourself, conscious that you have 
folded your neck-cloth unusually nicely, and got the pin into 
it with delightful accuracy ; fresh from a recent shampoo, 
well gloved, your boots like mirrors, and balancing your 
umbrella lightly in your hand,—at such a happy moment, 
have you ever felt that most cherished item of your tou 
ensemble—a work of art by Briggs, let us say—swept out 
of your grasp by a rude grocer’s Boy running past you 
with a basket, and hurled into the reeking, treacly, mud 
on the margin of the pavé ? Hheu! was not that a moment 
of bitter anguish ? To have to bend low, ‘in all the silent 
manliness of grief,’ and rescue your favorite from its 
miry bath; in doing so, to dirty your hands, or ruin 
your gloves for ever; then, in utter helplessness, holding 
the soiled thing far from you, and provoking the irritating 
smiles of the bystanders, to hasten to your hairdresser’s 
for a wash, to have your umbrella purified, and after 
that to return home dejectedly, a sadder and a wiser man. 
It is a cruel thing to see a new hat wafted from your 
head by the summer breeze, and cast amongst the slush 
of the highway.—It is painful to find that the palings 
you just brushed against have been freshly painted, and 
that you bmve failed to observe the notice in chalk, 
warning‘ you of your danger.—It is irritating to find on 
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consulting your looking-glass after “ doing the Park,” and 
chatting for half an hour, or so, with that pretty, sprightly, 
ravissante Mrs. Bellesyeux, for whom you secretly nurture 
the fondest passion, that a large smut must have been 
reposing upon your nose during the whole of the dulcet inter- 
view.—These things are all severe trials, but the greatest 
of them all is the desecration of a fondly loved umbrella. 
Life, in short, is not spent without crosses even in 
Elysium, and the thorn is sure to prick you somewhere, 
be your cup of happiness never so well filled. After a few 
months of pleasurable excitement, beflecked with shadows 
such as I have dwelt upon, human nature cannot but 
crave a little rest. The spoiled child in Town begins to 
long for the smell of newly mown hay, for the murmur of 
streams, for flowery meadows, and heather-scented breezes. 
He pines to array himself in tweed, or homespun, and 
don a ‘‘tile’ of straw, or of softened felt. And, above all 
things, he wants to enjoy the rapture of doing nothing. To 
throw himself upon his back upon the grass, under a haw- 
thorn tree, and to be fed with cherries by the dimpled hand 
of a pretty cousin: to go a-fishing in a punt for perch: to 
watch Betsy milk the cows, especially if she be comely: 
to dawdle about with his sketch book, doing “bits” of 
scenery that may please him,—but which generally turn 
out to be very little bits indeed: to hunt for mushrooms 
with his nephew Jack (home for the holidays, and of 
course going to be a soldier like his uncle) and to aid the 
boy in the siege, capture, and destruction of a wasp’s nest : 
to drink milk, and (don’t laugh, please) enjoy it: to revel 
in jorums of rich cream with every thing—unthickened by 
arrowroot, or marred by any hanky-panky, London tricks : 
to eat an egg within hearing of the cackled rejoicings of 
the fowl that laid it: to loaf about, and takeaotes upon 
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the characteristics of farmers, shepherds, game-keepers, 
gardeners, and labouring men: and, in fine, to rise up early, 
and go to bed at ten, and eat the bread of idleness, in sim- 
plicity, and contentment. O! what a delightful kind of 
life—for 4 month: provided always that the month be a 
fine one. 

The most delightful change of this description which 
fell to my lot when at Home, was a country visit I paid, 
between hay-making time and harvest,—that short season 
of the year that yeoman can well spare for cricket on the 
green. It was spent at a certain village in Leicestershire 
where, for many a year of my boyhood’s days at Avonby 
schéol, I used to pass my holidays. The whilom lord of 
the manor, a mighty Nimrod in the autumn and winter, 
had always been in summer time, a devoted patron of the 
manly game. So though, alas! he has been gathered 
to his fathers, and his son reigns m his stead, cricket 
flourishes at Southerton to this day, and the village 
eleven can bold its own, they say, for ten miles round, 
“hanywheres,’ as the crow flies. The present owner of 
Southerton Hall was the special chum of my school-days; 
when therefore his letter reached me, bidding me to the dear 
old house for an indefinite period, and hinting that if my 
right hand had not lost its cunning, the village team would 
be glad of my help in a match or two then pending, I sat 
me down, and penned a cheery acceptance. At that parti- 
cular time I was beginning to experience the surfeit of 
London excitement which I have endeavoured to describe, 
and naturally hailed with gladness the prospect of a 
country trip. 

For a day or two I basked in the —_ of sloth, and 
revelled in thg dainties supplied by my host’s garden, and 
larder, bujat length the day of the cricket match “ Sou- 
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therton, versus Barford” arrived. I was in fairly good 
practice, having exercised myself at Lords pretty regularly, 
and though rather a veteran, and stiffish in the back, had 
enough cricket left in me to be a useful man amongst 
rustics. 

I felt myself again a child when I stood once more 
upon the mossy turf of the old village green, from which 
we could see the Hall, buried amongst its shrubberies, and 
backed by the elms of the rookery beyond,—that mossy 
turf, you know, so soft and dead, which takes the evil one 
out of your bowling, and robs you of two runs in every 
forward drive along the ground. Hearty greetings from 
bearded men, with whom I had played as striplings, awaited 
me, and my shoulder ached with the severity of their hand 
shakings. Then, with a degree of punctuality which would 
have shamed the M. C. C., we fell to our pastime. 


Fortune smiled upon us, we won the toss, and according 
to strict rustic strategy, sent our opponents to the wicket. 
Three or four batsmen had come and gone, and the score 
was yet in the teens, when Mr. Danby, the lion of Barford, 
approached the wicket. He was a strongly built, fresh- 
looking man, closely shaven, with the exception of his chin, 
upon which he fostered a goaty beard. He was by profes- 
sion an apothecary and had recently opened a shop at 
Barford, a man of Leicester town experience, and counted 
a magnus homo in the village of his adoption. -He worea 
pair of white duck trowsers, cut with a “fakement” over 
the foot, a black satin waist-coat, hollowed very low in the 
bosom, and embroidered with flowers, an elaborate shirt 
front, a broad green satin made-up bow, which buttoned on 
the collar stud at the back of his neck, and a straw hat 
encircled with the Club ribbon of the “ Leitester Amica- 
bles,’ whose doughty deeds were recorded in the County 
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Herald every Saturday. It will be observed, therefore, that 
Mr. Danby was a bit of a “ buck,” independently of being 
a great cricketer. His advance to the wicket was htralded 
by ominous whispers, followed by a dead, admiring silence. 
Old as I was, I almost felt a return of the “creeps” that | 
suffered from when put on to bowl for the first time at 
Lords—John Lillywhite the Second (then in his zenith) 
preparing to punish me. After taking sn artistic guard, and 
a careful inspection of the fieldsmen, (as always done by 
swells on the county ground) Mr. Danby threw himself into 
an attitude, and with a flourish of his bat, threatened to 
annihilate my first ball. Alas! the beggar bumped, 
Mr.‘Danby was sadly “stuck up,” and with an elegant poke, 
placed it in the hands of quick Bill Humphreys, my host's 
gardener’s son, who was standing ‘point.’ Bull closed his 
great horny fingers over the ball like a vice, and sent it up 
sky-high in token of the grand coup we had achieved. The 
welkin rang with the plaudits of all Southerton. But 
Mr. Danby was equal to the emergency. In no degree 
ruffed by the occurrence, he bowed to the umpire, and 
enquired how it was? 

Mr. Slater, the miller of Barford, was the judge appealed 
to ; flustered by the novelty of the question in so palpable 
a case, he blurted out, “hin, (shaking his head violently) 
T means hont, hont of course, hout by point.” 

Mr, Danby smiled with easy confidence, and resumed his 
defensive position. On being remonstrated with, he said, 

“‘T was given hin fust, and hin I stops,—it’s the law 
of the game,—you may write to the County Herald. The 
humpire’s fust words is the decision. He can't change it 
hafterwards.” 

.The Southerton men demurred loudly, the game was 
stopped, efid although Mr. Slater protested vehemently: 
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against such bad form from a Barford man, Mr. Danby 
remained inexorable. The lookers on left the booth, and 
flocked round the wicket, to hear case, and old Peter 
Welton, the shoemaker, the politician, and best read man 
in Southerton, gave out with a flourish of his long clay pipe, 
that he would appeal to Bell’s Life in London,—Danby was 
“ hout.” 

Things looked awkward, and it seemed likely that we 
should have to give Mr. Danby the benefit of the error, 
when who should come striding up from his place at ‘long- 
leg,’ but Baxter, my host’s game-keeper, a left-handed man, 
who could fling a ball a clean hundred yards, and stood 
six feet one in his stockings. I perceived that his left 
hand was carried behind his back, and that his fist was 
closed. He, however, accosted Mr. Danby with assumed 
politeness,—an overture before hostilities,—and said, 

“ Look’ee ere, Muster Danby, we be come hont ’ere for a 
friendly game;—we don’t want no quarrellin’, nor yet 
blood spillin’; (voiced raised fortissimo) but if you don’t 
walk your chalks to the booth, I'll let you have it in about 
half a minute, so as your wife won't know you, when you 
goes back to Harford.” 

Discretion happily oame to the aid of Mr. Danby, and 
he immediately retired. This occurrence was rapidly 
forgotten,—was, In fact, as a shower of rain upon a sunny 
day,—and we had no more bickering. 

Dinner,—I use the word with intention,—dtnner brought 
matters round. Marry! what a feast was that :—a sirlom, 
a giant fragment of roast pork, a goose, and a boiled leg of 
mutton with turnips—all steaming hot—for Joey Tapwell 
of the ‘ Foz-in-full-cry’ was not a man to cater by halves, 
New potatoes, asparagus, and cauliflowers accompanied the 
meats, & huge plum-pudding followed, and fruit tarts, with 
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creamy custards. Nut brown ale was circulated ad libitum, 
and ‘sherry white wine.’ Conviviality reigned. All feel- 
ings of rivalry were banished. An admiring enemy even 
informed me that a hit I had made to ‘leg,’ put him exactly 
in mind of George Parr whom he once “‘ went up to Leicester 
for to see,” in the great match of the All England Eleven 
versus Twenty-two of Leicester and County. As I had made 
eighteen runs when dinner was announced, this meal was 
somewhat irritating, especially because being at Rome one 
had to do as did the Romans, and to have shirked the 
food, would have looked like swagger. 

The banquet having been ended at last, Mr. Slater, the 
miller, came up to me. He was smoking a “ Church- 
warden,” and had evidently done justice to the food and 
hquor which had been given him. He smiled, and winked, 
hiccoughed, and gave me the following warning : 

‘ Now mark my words, Captin, we've ’ad enough London 
ericket for to-day, so I fairly tells you that if so be the 
ball ’its you hanywheres,—hout you go.” 

I thought this was mere pleasantry, but was soon 
undeceived. During the very first over, a ball—well off the 
wicket to the ‘legside’-—struck me on the left hip joint. 

‘Owes that ?” shouted the bowler. 

“Hout,” vociferated Mr. Slater, ‘ hout,—I told you so 
Captin,—you should ’ave ‘it the ball,—we’ve no call for 
London playin’ here.” 

We won the match nevertheless, and the horn of Barford 
was not exalted. This jolly day was brought to an end, 
T remember, out upon the lawn, under an ancient cedar 
tree, where, with a bottle of choice Chdtcau Lafitte, and the 
first peaches of the season, on a table between us, my old 
friend and I, "sipped our wine, and watched the daylight 
fade,—“ whilst dewy freshness filled the silent air,” 
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Notes upon Picture Galleries. 


— 


WHE people of Great Britain are not, we all know, 
celebrated for their keen appreciation of the 





esthetic. Our works of art maintain but a lowly 
position in the estimation of Continental critics: and it 
must be admitted that, with a few rare exceptions, we 
cannot, a8 a general rule, show cause why that impression 
should bealtered. Blind, however, as the national eye may 
be to the beautiful, {nd dead as its sense may seem to the 
science and philosophy of taste, there can be no denying 
the fact that Englishmen are nevertheless very fond of 
pictures. How readily is the shilling paid for admission 
to every species of gallery, and what ‘good things’ are 
made, year after year, by the enterprising hawkers-about 
of renowned paintings, who travel with their treasures from 
town to town in the provinces, after the season in London 
has expired. The morning at the academy is the piece de 
résistance of the Town visit of our country cousins. To 
return to their muttons without having seen the Burling- 
ton Show would be regarded by’ their county friends as 
quite unpardonable. No: it is rather the strange ignorance 
—often openly expressed—of the crowds of even educated 
gallery-hunters that betrays the fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
has no real soul for les beauz arts. The ebsurd things 
that people say about paintings, form, indeed, fn amusing 
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theme for the pens of ready writers, whose custom it is to 
be for ever ‘takin’ notes, and faith,’’ to be “ prenting 
them.” 

In addition to the quaint remarks you are sure to over- 
hear within its walls, there is no better localité in the whole 
of London for the observation of the various idiosyncrasies 
of the upper, and middle classes, than the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. To enjoy the scene thoroughly, you must, 
—owing to previous visits,—be pretty well ‘up’ in the 
pictures, and have plenty of time on hand to devote to 
your amusement. In this way you will be able to dawdle 
from room to room, and judge of your neighbour's char- 
acters by the way in which they behave, and the sort of 
pictures which they appear to fancy. Let us walk in, and 
watch the scene awhile. 

That fresh complexioned man over there is not a whit 
disguised by his severe, London seasun attire, for Ansdell 
is his favourite master, and he is now standing in rapture 
before a kennel of fox-hounds. The dandy escorting that 
elderly lady of noblo presence, and her pretty daughter so 
daintily apparelled, is “doing the gallery because it’s the 
correct thing to do, don't you know.’ They are fashionable 
people, and are intensely bored with their penance. At 
least, they look as though they had recently taken some 
very nasty physic, with no jam after it to remove its un- 
pleasantness. They would confess, if you were to ask 
them, that they know,—and, if possible, care,—less than 
nothing sbout pictures. They have simply come to 
look at Millais’ works, and those of the few exhibitors 
whom society admits within its gates, in order to be 
able to talk about them in common with the rest of 
the beau mo#le. How to get this done, how to escape 
from the “trowd, and how to reach their carriage again 
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are the questions which are now exercising their minds. 
Fixed in front of that little study of a mother tending 
her dying child, do you notice that graceful form 
clad in mourning ? the artist’s brush has not laboured in 
vain, for see—the gazer’s eyes are wet with tears. The 
ring of admiring ignoram over there is collected by a comic 
incident from Pickwick; and the larger crowd on the left 
1s rejoicing over one of Frith’s motley scenes of everyday 
life. Yonder gentleman who has been so wonderfully 
squeezed into his frock coat, with palpably dyed hair, and 
a made-up, pink-and-white complexion, is feasting his 
naughty old, bloodshot eyes, with the aid of a double gold 
eye-glass, upon a canvas dedicated to the legend of Lady 
Godiva. Those queerly dressed, ill-mannered people who 
coolly stood in front of you for five minutes whilst they 
perused their catalogues, and then hurried away, with 
their noses in air, @ithout glancing at a single painting 
in the room, belonged to the realistic school: there is no 
work in this chamber by an artist of their persuasion, so 
they passed on without offending their eyes with the debased 
efforts of modern workmen. The rosy girl of fifteen, 
with her brother in ‘‘a jacket and turn downs” which 
marks good Etonian form, 1s captivated by a pretty sylvan 
view, with a pool of deep, still, lily-spread water in the fore- 
ground : the boy is pointing to a spot just over the rushes, 
and observing that that is just the very place he would 
like to try fora whopping perch. That intelligent-looking, 
plainly dressed woman, minutely examining yonder study 
of fruit and flowers, is in all probability an artist in that 
line herself, and she is trying to pick up a wrinkle. 


& 
Why does that portly, rosy-faced ecclesiastic—evidently 
a rector from the country, (you can tell thaé by the creases 
in his recently unpacked cont, and the thick”soles of his 
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Oxford shoes—a kind of chaussure which the metropolitan 
parson does not affect) gaze so respectfully at that repre- 
sentation of a gentleman wearing a beautiful pair of Syden- 
ham trowsers (the 17/6 omitted of course), a brilliant gold 
watch chain, and marvellously shiny boots,—why ? because 
the person depicted is the Member for Wurzelshire, the 
rector’s county—a gentleman, and a sportsman, in reality, 
but whom the artist (?) has presented to the public as like 
a linen-draper in his ‘‘store clothes” us possible. The 
busy man who annotates his catalogue mysteriously as he 
moves along, 18 an art critic: long practice has apparently 
make the task an easy one to him, for he gets over 
the ground very quickly; but why does he only look at 
certain paintings, and ignore many that are infinitely 
better? I will tell you about that by-and-by. The sun- 
burnt individual gleefully explaining a mistake in that 
sea-piece 1s of course a sailor; and yeu may be sure that 
the scrupulously well dressed man who has stood so long 
in front of “Prince Rupert’s charge at the battle of 
Edge Hill,” is a Captain of horse. That upright, 
angular, and elderly lady who finds it so hard to leave the 
life-like picture of a tabby cat and kittens, must, no doubt, 
be a spinster, who, after struggling long against “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” has finally 
settled down in single blessedness, with her cat, her parrot 
and her boy in buttons. 


The whole time we have been chatting, a quiet gentle- 
manly-looking man has been closely scrutinizing a work, 
badly hung, and in a corner. He has stepped back from it 
more than once, and, has viewed it from different angles, 
and yet he lingers there. Come and see what he has found. 
Ab! not a very large picture to be sure, but verily a gem 
—painted With all the care, the humour, and mastery of 
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detail that you are wont to look for alone in galleries devoted 
to the studies of foreign artists. A picture that you can look 
at for an hour, and still discover fresh points for admir- 
ation. You ejaculate, “capital!” the quiet man smiles, 
bows politely, and says in a slightly foreign accent (for he 
is an esthetic Frenchman), 

' By far the best thing in the Académie.” 

Yet Number 543 has not been mentioned in any oft he long 
clap-trap criticisms of the Loudon dailies. Pourquo: ? how 
can you be so green,—the painter, poor Tomkyns, who has 
worked conscientiously for eight years abroad, and has spent 
six months upon the canvas in front of you, is, at present, 
an unknown man. So unless some art-loving Prince, or 
nobleman, take him by the hand, he must be content to 
see his efforts ‘“‘unhonored, and unsung.’ Disappointed 
and irritated as he may feel at this treatment, there is a 
sorer moment in sto®e for him when the res anguste domv 
force him to sell his b/jow for an eighth of its value to some 
hard-hearted dealer, who recognizes the merit of the picture, 
and speculates upon a rise in its painter’s fame, when of 
course he will recoup himself, over and over again. 

During my furlough, I worked as picture gallery gossip- 
monger,—I cannot claim the loftier title of art critic,—for 
a fashionable weekly journal. In that manner I had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the ins and outs 
of a branch of literature of which I should otherwise have 
known nothing. To illustrate the peculiar groove followed 
by some professional critics of pictures in London, I will 
relate an incident which occurred tnder my own 
observation. 

I received one day letter from the Editor of the paper 
with which I was connected, enclosing a eard with an 
address upon it, and telling me that if I callefP upon the 
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person therein named, I might hear of something to my 
advantage. It was a long journey into a semi-raral suburb 
beyond Fulham, but after numerous enquiries I found the 
house at last. A detached villa, standing in a tastefully 
Jaid out garden, and with a nice country view in front of 
it. I was admitted, and after waiting a few minutes in the 
drawing-room, was jomed by a very good-looking woman 
wearing a tailor-made gown of dark blue cloth. She was 
Vivacious, and pleasant, but she was at the same time 
business-like, for she cut me short in the pretty compli- 
ment I was endeavouring to elaborate with regard to her 
charming house, the garden, and view, by saying :— 

i My husband expects you rather anxiously, Captain 
Wyvern and if you don’t object to 2 sick room,—it’s only 
influenza,—perhaps you'll kindly come upstairs with me.’’ 

My readiness to follow her having been warmly express- 
ed, I presently found myself face to <ace with the person 
who so desired to see me. He was a professional littérateur, 
he explained, an art critic amongst other things, and was 
jast then engaged in bringing out a Review of the picture 
galleries of the season. He was in the very middle of the 
work, and provokingly laid up, as I saw. Would I 
undertake to supply the “copy” doe from him next 
Saturday, concerning three galleries? My remuneration 
would be exactly what his employers were giving him. 

I assented immediately, for, between ourselves, I had 
visited two out of the three galleries already, and had 
got my memoranda thereon all cut and dried. 

So, taking a few pages of the matter which had already 
been supplied for the Review to guide me as to style, I 
hurried off to carry out the engagement. | 

Upon the day named, | sent my manuscript to Daffodil 
Cottage, aid by return of post received a most acceptable 
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cheque, and a rather long letter. My employer said that he 
was quite satisfied with the notes I had given him, and 
carried his kindly acknowledgments to the bottom of the 
first page, but, on turning over, I suddenly fell amongst 
thorns. What could have induced me, he asked, to notice, 
and praise A, B, C, and D’s works? not that their paint- 
ing was unworthy of all, and perhaps even more than, I 
had said, but because nobody wanted to know anything about 
them. However, I had given him quite enongh about the 
pictures he wanted, so the pruning knife alone was needed. 

Fashion is really the ruin of many a good English artist. 
Look at Millais for instance. Could any one recognize 
in hig works of the past four or five years, the hand 
that made itself famous in ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” and ‘‘ The 
Black Brunswicker?” His pictures now-a-days are often 
almost painful to look upon. But when an artist paints, 
or rather daubs at gallop, and can cover every square 
inch of his canvas with a little pile of five golden 
sovereigns, or more, despite the crudity and real worth- 
lessness of his composition,—a spoiled child of Fortune, 
and the pet of Vanity fair,—can you blame him? 

I did not see more than a dozen really good pictures in 
the Academy’s exhibition. If you want to enjoy the 
painter's art, and to see what talent, laborious industry, 
and study for years in the best schools, can produce, you 
must, even in London, turn your back upon walls covered 
by the works of Englishmen, and seek for your treat in 
the small galleries filled by the pictures of Continental 
artists. I spent many o happy hour at the rooms of 
Goupil and Co., and Everard, and in the Guardi, French, 
Belgian, and Danish Galleries. At ‘the Grosvenor’ I 
was more struck by the basin of clear turtle and glass of 
Madeira, procurable for three and six downstaif¥, than by 
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any work of art to be seen in the rooms above, which were 
principally devoted to realistic atrocities. 

I will choose one episode with which to close this sketch. 
I had been engaged one day in taking notes at Goupil’s 
gallery in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, the walls of which 
were rich in gems from many of the leading foreign studios. 
My employment wus an idyl to me, and I dallied over 
it. The show picture of the salon was a grand nude study 
called “ La rosée du matin,” the exquisite beauty of which 
was worthy of the name selected for it. As I sat in front 
of the work enjoying every detail of the artist’s cleverness, 
TI noticed a chubby little man with spectacles (there were 
only a few people.present) who more than once crept up, 
looked at the canvas in a fidgetty sort of way, and passed 
on. He had just come up for the fourth time, when 
suddenly a large, angry-looking woman came through the 
adjacent doorway, and heedless of my presence exclaimed, 

‘There you are Perkins, staring again at that shameful 
picture! come away do,—for shame of you,—and call a 
cab, I want to go home, the place is full of noodity and 
Bin.” 

Perkins, apparently conscious of having erred “ already 
in his heart,” instantly hurried off covered with confusion, 
followed by his massive mistress, and I remained alone 
with “ La rosée du matin.” 





CHAPTER SAL 


English Dinners. 


eel HARING in mind, as well as he can, how such 
things were managed in England, say, twenty 
: years ago, the Anglo-Indian will be much strack 
on his arrival at home with the dinners to which he ig 
bidden now-a-days by his enlightened friends. As ,he 
looks round him, even in London, he may doubtless see 
much that has stood still, and wonder perhaps at customs 
which he may think that the tide of civilization should 
have swept away. Reform has nevertheless been far from 
idle, and in nothing’ is its influence more apparent than 
in the style and service of modern English banquets, both 
great and small. 

The so-called ‘diner a la Russe’ was, a8 we all know, 
introduced a little more than thirty years back, but for a 
long time its adoption was confined to the smallest possible 
section of society. The method was repugnant to the 
Briton’s innate affection for doing things en prince. He 
shook his head, and said that this banishment of the food 
from the table was merely a shabby cloak for economy. 
The joints being kept out of sight, a capon might be made 
to do duty for a turkey, a loin for a saddle, half a ham for 
& whole one, a fowl or a duck for a pair, and so forth. 
His insular devotion to tradition demanded that his board 
should groan with large portions of oxen, and of sheep, 
steaming with heat, and swimming in gravy. It was. 
essential that his guests should see for themselves that the 
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choicest poultry had been slain, and the fatted calf milled 
for their delectation; and that (as the conjuror says) 
“there was no deception in the trick.” It mattered not 
that the weather might be very warm, that the ponderous 
sirloin, the sucking pig, the turkey, and the saddle, might 
be overpowering to délicate olfactory nerves; the canons 
of English hospitality stipulated that four handsome joints 
should be placed upon the table, and what man dare break 
so rigid a commandment ? 


At a meal of this kind, vegetables of divers kinds (the 
like of which no other country in the world can produce) 
ruined by ignorant cookery, and selected at hap-hazard, 
were served en masse with the joints. Generosity pre- 
dominated in everything. Quantity was held in honor 
before quality, and size was ata premium, The house- 
keeper prided herself upon giving a turkey, or a goose, 
weighing an abnormal nomber of pot.nds, upon the girth 
of the ham, and the circumference of the cauliflower. 
Even the beverages were selected from generous vintages. 
Tight wines, light dishes, light anything, were considered 
Frenchified, and but ill-adapted to sustain the thews and 
sinews of burly Anglo-Saxons. Even the introduction of, 
flowers upon the festive board was regarded as a foreign 
innovation. They interfered with the space required for 
the array of dishes, and were voted out of place in the 
dining room. The art of table decoration in short had 
not been discovered, the real science of cookery was a 
thing unknown, and people were content to feed, and 
not to dine. 

Now, although I admit, that in the rural districts, 
whither civilization has been slow to penetrate, and in the 
mansions of certain "fine old English gentlemen, of the 
olden timé”’ who insist on retaining the primitive customs 
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of their forefathers, repasts of the ancient type may still be 
met with, the dinners given me by the majority of my friends, 
—in London especially,—struck me as having undergone 
a wonderful change for the better during the last ten years. 
The process of reform with some of them was, I dare say, 
gradual, and improvements may have crept in by stealth 
In many instances; but there could be no doubt, I thought, 
that a happy result had been achieved at last. 


Educated people in England seem to have discovered, 
after years of benighted contentment, that a few dishes, 
skilfully selected, carefully cooked, and intelligently served, 
gave greater satisfaction to their friends, than the inartistic 
multiplicity of diet which they had been accustomed to 
look upon as the ne plus ultra of a successful feast. When 
the scales at length fell from their eyes, they saw plainly 
that the old craving after abundance, and lavish display, 
was simply nothing more than swagger,—the pet child of 
vulgarity. They perceived that only the very strongest 
of their guests ever sat through the trying ordeal of two 
hours, or more, with any real enjoyment; that ladies 
seemed bored to death before the end of it, and wero often 
too fatigued afterwards to do anything but call for their 
carriages; and that the whole entertainment was over- 
done, heavy, and commonplace. 

As soon as these home truths made themselves manifest, 
and the converts sought to follow the new régime, they 
were surprised to find how far from difficult their task 
actually was. Everything apparently conspired to assist 
them. They discovered that there were works published 
whioh helped them with facility in the composition of 
artistic menus ; that, in London, they could easily obtain 
the more elaborate portions of their little festivals from 
talented professors at foreign restaurants; and tPat Martha 
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could then concentrate her attention successfully upon 
such few things as remained for her to do, without being 
“‘worritted to death,” and spoiling everything 1m con- 
sequence. The decoration of their tables turned out to 
be neither so expensive, nor 50 complicated an undertaking 
as they had supposed. Ladies took a pleasure in it, and 
keramic artists soon began to minister to the newly 
developed taste of the day. It came to pass, therefore, 
that after a few years, exquisite designs in china and glass, 
for holding dwarf plants, ferns, and flowers, mirrors to 
counterfeit pellucid water, and countless nicknacks to be 
dotted here and there to add to the general effect of a 
tastefully arranged table, filled the windows of the pottery 
galleries. The display, indeed, of these very pretty trifles 
at all the leading China shops in London attracts the 
attention of the newly arrived stranger from India almost 
as much as anything he sees, and profes pretty clearly how 
popular the reformed method of dining has become. 


A matter-of-fact objection was at first raised by malcon- 
tents of limited means who urged that the carving would 
never be properly managed by ordinary servants, and that 
consequently the ‘diner ala Russe’ could only be satis 
factorily given by the wealthy. There was of course 
something in this. But before long it came out that the 
difficulty could be overcome. In some houses a quick 
servant was found who could learn carving, in others 
experienced waiters were hired for the occasion, or the 
keeper of the restaurant who had been instructed to supply 
the entrées and iced pudding, sent. round a man to make 
himself useful. Wherever there was a will, in short, a 
way leading to success was soon discovered. 

The happyeresult of the movement is this:—You now 
- wit down % dinner with your wsthetic senses gratified, an 
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air of refinement pervades everything, the decoration of the 
table, the well-toned light, and the general attractiveness of 
the scene please you. The little menu card, quaintly illu- 
minated, tells you that you are only to have a few things; 
but each dish, you notice, has been considered well with 
reference to its predecessor, and you feel that you may 
therefore take a little of each plat without fear. The wine, 
you find, is sound, deliciously cold, and beautifully dry. 
Mentally at rest on these important points, therefore, you 
turn in excellent temper to the lady next you—(she 
has a sweet low voice, perhaps, which harmonizes with the 
surroundings)—and you devote yourself to your dinner, 
and listen to her gentle prattling, with intense satisfaction. 
It is, of course, a deplorable circumstance if Fortune ever 
happen to play you the trick, of which she once made me 
the innocent victim. Let me narrate the unhappy story.— 


I was invited to dme at the house of an old friend soon 
after my return home, where the cuisiniére was worthy of 
her hire, and the hostess an artiste indeed. I knew that 
the dinner would be all that even the most hypercritical 
disciple of Brillat Savarin could desire. Now I am not 
greedy, but I flatter myself that a scientific meal is not 
thrown away uponme. I confess, therefore, that I entered 
the drawing room with the inward gratification of a man 
with .a pleasant prospect in front of him. My friend met 
me at the door, and said, 

“T want you to take in Mrs. Barblew, old fellow, that 
charmingly pretty woman talking to my sister on the otto- 
man over there.” 

T looked, and was filled with gratitude. A little classic 
head cowfée a merveille, with my favorite bronze-tinted 
hair; great deep violet eyes; an expresswe mouth, a 
chiselled nostril, and such a tiny pink shell of afPear (I am 
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particularly fond of a pretty ear); the neck and arms of a 
Greek goddess, and a lovely figure most expressively 
draped in damasked azure silk; gloves of many buttons 
clasped her baby hand, and my eye rested with pleasure 
upon a little foot, in a pale blue satin shoe. I took in this 
enchanting ‘study after Tissot,’ or ‘ Palmaroli,’ at a glance 
and having been introduced, proceeded to the dining room 
with my beautiful companion, delighted. 

Her voice was of the soft and low description to which 
I have alluded. We arranged ourselves. In order to 
break the ice to start with, as it were, and unwilling to fall 
back upon the weather, I was weak enough to avail myself 
of the opportunity afforded by the menu card between us. 
[This hackneyed method of opening ® conversation is of 
course familiar to all diffident men like myself.] The card, 
—held between by the wings of a pretty China butterfly,— 
was embellished by s humorous rtpresentation of the 
sad episode connected with the tenth character in the poem 
which so touchingly describes the life and adventures of 
the “ten little niggers’:— One got tipsy, if you 
remember, ‘then there were nine.” The ten, attired in the 
orthodox evening dress of Christy Minstrels, were depicted 
in the act of going out to dine in ten little hansom cabs; 
which were cunningly carried from the top of the card all 
down the side; while the unhappy collapse of the one that 
took too much wine was absurdly illustrated at the bottom 
ofit. I directed Mrs. Barblew’s attention to this with some 
little remark as to its cleverness. But instead of provoking 
the encouraging smile I had anticipated, I perceived to my 
dismay that I hed run aground. My neighbour raised her 
beautiful eyes to mine pregnant with astonishment :— 

“ Admire Gt!” said she gently, “what can I possibly 
find to adinire thers 7” 
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Thinking that she had been shocked at the vulgarity 
of the drunkenness of the tenth little nigger, I hastily 
stammered out, 

‘Oh! I don’t mean the c-card,—that is of course in bad 
taste—b-b-but the b-butterfly : are not the wings life-like P” 


‘The butterfly,” she replied incredulously, gazing 
upon me wonderingly, “to adapt a butterfly to sucha 
purpose even in china is surely an outrage upon true art | 
Can you take the pretty living insect by its wings in that 
way without ruthlessly destroying its beauty, and causing 
it infinite pain? Then, why representYin pottery what 
would be impossible in lifeP That silly card may. 
answer its purpose well enough, and,—as little things 
commend themselves to little minds,—to many the buffoon- 
ery there delineated may be perhaps amusing; J have 
never appreciated comedy, and common jesting is painful 
to me. You don’t nwan to tell me that you really lend 
yourself to the fashionable craze after modern art ?”’ 

And she leant back in her chair becomingly and fanned 
herself with languid grace. 

I immediately perceived that I had fallen into the 
toils of a realistic lady, a bewitching disciple of Burne- 
Jones, and Company, so I encouraged her to lecture me, 
and assumed the réle of patient listener. Sitting at the feet 
of a lovely Gamaliel may possess a sweetness all its own in 
the boudoir, or the inner drawing room, but, at dinner, 
pedantic instruction even from rosy lips becomes annoying. 

I was shown how downright preposterous a thing it was 
to paint a flower, or a fern, upon a plate intended to hold 
food. Would I, she asked, pour gravy upon yonder lovely 
rose, or press the juice of my strawberries upon that 
delicate frond of maiden hair? If not practigable in life, 
why then idealize the impossible in crockery ? © 
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Having apparently lunched generously at two o'clock, 
she was in 8 position to harass me to her heart’s content; 
and I am loth to confess that long before the ladies 
gathered their trains together for a retreat to the drawing 
room, I had grown tired of the bronze hair, the violet eyes, 
and the exquisite tout ensemble next me, and wished the 
soft low voice at Jericho. 


Emancipation came at last, and when the silks and 
satins had rustled away, my friend the host beckoned me 
to a vacant chair near him, and with his face full of 
merriment, enquired how I had got on with my fair 
acquaintance. My dolorous expression of countenance 
must have spoken volumes, for he burst out laughing, and 
told me in confidence that he had suffered in a similar 
manner on a previous occasion, and had purposely entrapped 
me. The claret was however too good for me to nurture 
resentment, and I soon recovered my wonted spirits. 


At nearly all the entertainments I attended in London, 
I observed signs of the advance made by good taste, and 
reformed cookery. Even the splendid feasts of the great 
City Companies are modernized. A press dinner at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, and s banquet given by an Honorable 
Company to the Duke of Teck, are still engraved upon 
the tablets of my memory. An amusing little incident 
occurred at the latter feast worth recording. 


We all know that the opinions of even great authorities 
differ upon the relative merits of thick, or clear turtle 
soup. True artists are said to prefer the latter. On this 

occasion 8 worthy baronet from the midland counties hap- 
"pened to arrive rather late—after the soup had gone round 
in fact,—asd took his place near me. To the question 
which wdtld he take, the thick, or the clear ? he answered, 
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in the careless tone of 8 man to whom the good things 
this world are indifferent, 

“Eh ?—O! either, thank you,—the thick will do.” 

On this, I was startled by a sonorous voice by my side, 
exclaiming, in an agony of remonstrance, 

QO! no Sir Thomas,—no,—what can you be thinking 
of? the clear! Sir, the cizar ! !” 

I turned and saw that the speaker was a portly member 
of the Honorable Company who appeared to be in a state of 
extreme perturbation at the bare idea of any man on earth 
calling for thick, when he could get clear turtle. He was 
a noted bon vivant, | was afterwards told, and an intimate 
friend of the unappreciative baronet. , 

The great feature of all nice dinners now-a-days is their 
brevity. Little and good is the motto of the menu, so a 
pleasant hour is all that is needed to bring a party of 
friends to their café yoir. Wine-bibbing at dinner parties 
has long since been abolished, and strange to say you rarely 
hear the salmon condemned the morning after a banquet in 
the relentless manner it used to be in days gone by. 
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CHAPTER #11. 


Horse-Dealing. 


Sia are accustomed to congratulate ourselves to no 
‘/ Ve small extent upon our national integrity of 

paeeeel} character. Honesty, we boast, has always been 
John Bull’s policy, and “to be true and just in all his 
dealings” his sincerest pride. Taking the nation for all 
in all, and judging by comparison with our neighbours, I 
suppose this self-commendation may be said to be based 
upon a just foundation. In one particular branch of every- 
day dealing, however, the Englishman's vaunted keen 
sense of right and wrong appears to desert him in the 
strangest manner, his usually straight ways to become 
crooked, and his power of discriminating between truth 
and falsehood to be either taken from him altogether, or 
else to be marvellously blunted. I refer to the negotiation 
he is accustomed to transact in connection with that noble 
animal, the horse. Honourable as we may be on change, 
and in the discharge of all ordinary business matters, in 
buying and selling horses we are, collectively speaking, 
rogues. You may harbour suspicion concerning the pro- 
bity of the man who sells you s cow, and you may secretly 
question the veracity of a dog-vendor, but you expect guile 
from a horse dealer, as a matter of course; for is not the 
general untrugtworthiness of the fraternity a fact that has 
long been sutisfactorily established ? 
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Nor is this absence of uprightness alone confined to the 
professionally horsey. The pleasant acquaintance who has 
eaten of your salt, smoked your cigars, and danced with 
your wife, will take the earliest opportunity that may offer 
of “doing you in the eye’ over a horse-bargain. It isa 
sort of national distemper which seems to be generated in 
the atmosphere of the stable. The educated and well-born 
are just as liable to catch it as the commonest “ coper.” 
A man who would shrink with horror from annexing his 
neighbour's pocket-handkerchief, will actually rejoice ex- 
ceedingly if he succeed in obtaining that neighbour’s 
mre under false pretences in the matter of selling _ 

" flat-catcher.” 

The universal prevalence of this disorder being no secret, 
a sort of instinctive feeling of distrust occupies the mind 
of every man, whether he be honest, or dishonest, when 
he seeks to suit himeelf with a nag. The individual who 
could possibly believe all that was told him about a horse, 
would be condemned universally asa veritable Verdant 
Green ; and conversely, he who spoke the truth about an 
animal that he desired to sell, and openly explained the 
creature's shortcomings, would be set down by his fellow- 
men as an idiot. It has consequently come to pass that 
all who trust themselves to buy horses, do so with their 
eyes, and ears, a8 wide open as possible, on the quz vive to 
battle with trickery, and foil deceit. The buyer enters 
the market expecting to be done, the seller goes there 
endeavouring to do. 

This divergence from the path of rectitude in horse. 
dealing is not a modern failing. Quaint sayings exist in 
certain localities in England, which prove that our ances- 
tors were as shaky as ourselves in this partyular matter. 
Even our spiritual pastors and masters do not®escape the 
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taint of the general duplicity. A friend of mine once told 
me that on being launched into life with all the best 
advice his mother could give him, the maxim which was 
reserved for the last and most important place in the cate- 
gory was:—‘‘ Never buy a horse from a clergyman.” This 
was perhaps an old family canon founded upon some 
quondam misadventure in a deal with one of the cloth; or 
it may have been a county tradition; nevertheless, my 
friend assured me that years afterwards, forgetful of the 
sage admonition, he struck a bargain with a parson which, 
strange to say, did not turn out satisfactorily. 

No happy idler at home on furlough should miss a saun- 
ter at Tattersall’s on Sunday afternoon, or fail to attend 
an auction there, if only as a matter of curiosity. If you 
mingle in the throng at any London horse-mart during a 
sale,—with nothing to do but to watch mankind around 
you,—you cannot fail to see much. that will divert you. 
Assembled in the sanded yard on those occasions, you come 
across a strange mixture of men. Greek there encounters 
Greek, and the vulture finds itself confronted by the fox. 
Lambs and pigeons are scarce. If you see two men in 
earnest conversation, be sure that neither believes a word 
the other is saying. They are fencing. What each buyer 
wants to obtain is “the straight tip” concerning the 
special horse or horses he has picked out; to this end he 
bribes grooms, and schemes and manoeuvres as well as he 
can; but stable secrets are rarely squeezed out. Every 
man near you is as cautious as though he were passing 
through an overcrowded thoroughfare, with the words 
“ beware of pick-pockets” staring him in the face. 

Lying is said to be a fine art, and to lie really well is 
acknowledge to be an accomplishment which is only 
attained by the exceptionally clever. The horsey lie is a 
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spécialité: itis not a direct mis-statement,—few men would 
be so foolish as to commit themselves to that extent,—it is 
rather an artistic suppressio vert. It consists in the enlarge- 
ment and embellishment of all good points in an animal, 
and the studied concealment of its every defect. London 
dealers are adepts in this peculiar characteristic of their 
business. They are as surprisingly gifted in defining 
equine perfections, as are house-agents in extolling the 
attractions of a ‘‘ mansion replete with every accommoda- 
tion.’ Simpletons are naturally captivated by their glib 
illustrations. But the artist probes his customer’s 
powers of suction with infinite skill, and attempts ‘no 
larks’’ with the initiated. Men of established respect- 
ability are of necessity honest to a certain extent. It 
would not pay them to play tricks. Their art consists in 
providing a sound article, but in extracting, at the same 
time, the uttermost farthing forit. It is surprising what 
outside prices the astute dealer of this class can obtain by 
tickling a wealthy customer's fancy as it were with 4 straw. 
A clever wine merchant whom I once knew owed his 
prosperity to the way in which he tempted his constituents 
during the tasting interview: he talked well, and, as you 
drank the different wines, he described an imaginary dinner 
with dishes to accompany each vintage, in this way :— 

“ Now, let us suppose that you have just eaten a really 
well fried sule, what would you say to that, Sir?” pouring 
you out @ glass of mellow golden liquid, &e., cc. 

The high class horse dealer circumvents you in & some- 
what similar manner. 

I accompanied friends who had business to transact 
with such men on several occasions, and noted, with a 
good deal of amusement, the manners and oastoms of the 
trade, I remember going one day with a gallait Hussar, 
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to a well-known stable in the North-east of London belong- 
ing to a dealer whom I will call Mr. Barrs, in quest of a 
leader to fill a vacancy which had occurred in the Regi- 
mental team. Coach horses were this firm’s special feature, 
and Mr. Barrs was well acquainted with the horses already 
supplied to my friend’s Regiment. The establishment 
was exactly like an old country Inn; that is to say, you 
passed through a wide entrance, with rooms overhead, lead- 
ing to a long stable-yard, with numerous stables opening 
into it. The “ Office” must once have been a bar parlour, 
and the “ Master’s bell” that of some bygone ostler. The 
rooms were very low, with oaken wainscoting, and their 
perfume was that combination of tobacco, alcohol, and fusti- 
ness, which you always perceive in an ancient hostelry. 
Everything was however as bright and clean as possible, and 
an air of snugness pervaded the place. Mr. Barrs,—a power- 
folly built, good looking man, considtrably under middle 
age,—was, I need hardly say, attired in the strictest profes- 
sionsl good taste. His chin and cheeks were rasped to 
violet tint by the closeness of their morning shave, and not 
a hair survived to tell the tale save two little tufts of whisker 
level with the ear on either side of his face. He wore a 
very tight collar, up standing, with rounded ends, and‘a 
scarf, folded with his own deft fingers, of the time-honored 
Belcher” pattern. His coat was one of the deep-skirted 
Newmarket fashion, of dark mixture, with broad welted 
seams, single breasted, and buttoning right up to his horse 
shoe pin; his continuations were of gray Melton cloth, 
closely moulded to the limb; his boots highly polished 
and laced in front; his hat low-crowned, and curly brim- 
med; his gloves dogskin. 

On hearingmy friend’s business, Mr. Barra took down 
a coachwhip from the rack, and requested us to follow 
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him to the yard. Here we spent a quantity of time; the 
brake was got out, and a scratch team put to, in order to 
exemplify the conduct and appearance of sundry leaders. 
At length, one having been selected, my companion casually. 
observed that Captain Partwell of his Regiment had 
asked him to enquire after a likely horse for a charger,— 
did Mr. Barrs know of such a thing? 

The desler looked very grave, and assumed an attitude 
of profound meditation : after a while he looked up, and 
enquired, ‘‘ about what weight will the Captin harsk the 
‘oss to carry, Sir ?” 

Having been informed, his countenance was illuminated 
with a smile of sudden inspiration, and striking his hand 
lustily on his thigh, he exclaimed, 

‘Why I can do him down to the very ground, Sir, with 
a brown ’oss a8 I’ve just ’ad up from the country. Hai! 
Robert! bring outethe brown ‘oss as stands in the six 
stall stable.” 

Anon the nag appeared. He had & winter coat on, and 
had evidently but recently come up to Town, but there 
was no disputing the fact that he was a good one. It was 
a minute or two before Robert could get the horse to stand 
exactly as his master desired; when the feat was accom- 
plished, Mr. Barrs extended his hand towards the animal, 
and appealed to us as follows :— 

Now, gentlemen there's an ’oss which I consider would 
make a fust rate charger. He looks ‘the service’ all hover, 
don’t he? Well, let's see what we've got. We've gota 
Harab ‘ead, you may say, with a kind heye, and well-bred 
hears, nicely set on. We've the harohed orest of the 
hentire ’oss. We've powerful ‘ind quarters to carry us 
through dirt, and an ’andsome tail properly carried. 
We're well ribbed up, yet we've lots of roonffor a regu- 
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lution saddle and valise. We've a hexcellent fiat shoulder, 
and a good ‘igh wither. Our legs is flat, well-shaped, and 
as clean ascatgut hall round, our ‘oofs is round, and large, 
and we've our knees and our ’ocks within less than a fut 
of the ground,—WHAT MORE, gentlemen, DO WE WANT? 
Bless my life! In three months that ‘oss would be a puffect 
picktcher.” 

The drift of this narrative was obviously the acquisition, 
if possible, of fifteen or twenty sovereigns more than the 
great Mr. Barrs would have asked a civilian to give him. 
Whether ‘the brown ‘oss from the country” ever found 
its way to Aldershot or not, I never heard. 

Strolling one sunny morning in the Park, whom should 
I happen to come upon but my old friend Fitzroy,—the 
best tempered, cheeriest companion an idle man could 
wish for. He was, like myself, at home from India 
on a well earned holiday. Having worked our way quietly 
through the crowd, we stood for a minute or two by the 
railings to watch the horses, and ‘crab’ their riders. 
Presently Fitzroy heaved a sigh, and taking out two pence, 
secured a couple of chairs, and beckoned me to a seat by 
his side. 

‘‘T have an anecdote to tell you, old fellow,” said hé 
“ which looking at those horses over yonder has reminded 
me of; and which I think will amuse you. It contains 
8ome experiences I have recently acquired with regard to 
horse-dealing in London. Being in want of a nice looking 
horse for the saddle when I was down at that little 
place I rented in Surrey a few months ago, I came up to 
town with my groom to see what I could do at Aldridge’s. 
In India I always bought my nags upon my own judgment, 
so it never ocgurred to me to ask for any body’s counsel, 
or assistanct, on this occasion, J marked down the exact 
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sort of animal I fancied, described in the catalogue as— 
‘The Dustman,’ bay gelding, 15-3, 7 years old, a good 
hunter and pleasant hack, the property of an Officer ordered 
abroad’—and in due course of time, thought myself 
exceedingly fortunate when the quad was knocked down to 
me for sixty-eight guineas. I paid in my cheque, cleared 
my proud purchase, and started for Waterloo Station in 
the best of spirits, my groom going on in front with the 
horse, whilst I followed ina hansom. As we were going 
over Waterloo Bridge, my eye detected something odd in 
‘the Dustman’s’ action; he was just then passing in front of 
the hansom ata trot. I looked closely, and discovered that 
without a doubt he was going lame behind. I tilted up the 
cab sky-light, and asked my cabby what he thought ? His 
answer was not encouraging :— 

‘Lame, Sir? I should rayther think he were.’ 

Making up my mmd instantly, I overtook the groom, and 
ordered a return to Aldridge’s. But there I met with the 
poorest consolation. Lame ?—the horse I had bought ? 
Yes, no doubt he might be? horses sold at their auctions 
very often were. They did not guarantee soundness, 
surely I knew that! If 1 wanted a sound horse, I ought 
to have made some enquiries, or have gone to Tattersall’s. 
I explained that in any circumstances, I could not possibly 
take a lame horse, and so I would send the nag back to the 
stable. This, the bland official who had opened my eyes, 
warned me would be done at my own risk, and expense. A 
spirit of revenge now seized me. That cheque of mine had 
not in all probability been cashed. I would stopit. Flashed 
with this bright idea I hurried off to my bankers, and 
effected my stratagem! Lord! how rejoiced I was. For 
two days I chuckled over my subtlety. On the third, 
I was sitting in the Club, having just confided the story 
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to a friend amidst much laughter, when one of the waiters 
handed me a very severe looking document. There it lay on 
the salver in all the glory of blue foolscap, and red sealing 
wax. A presentiment of evil rushed through my brain. I 
tore the envelope open, and was greeted by the following 
ominous words fairly engrossed in large round hand :— 


‘Re ALDRIDGE versus FitzRoy,’ 


followed by a remarkably terse legal announcement to the 
effect that my cheque having been stopped, Messrs. Chip- 
ping & Grave, instructed by their clients Messrs. Aldridge 
& Co., begged to advise me that Proceedings had been 
instituted for the recovery of the sum of d&c., &c. This 
was indeed a sad termination of my little triumph. I then 
took a friend’s advice, and called in another legal function- 
ary, who conferred with Messrs. Chipping & Grave, who 
in turn conferred with Messrs. Aldridge & Co., and, to 
make a long story short, I had to send the cheque in full, 
and pay sundry fees into the bargain. Amicable relations 
having been restored with Aldridge and Co., I threw 
myself upon the mercy of the Court, so to speak, and my 
‘flatcatcher’ was soon afterwards sold to some one else, as 
he had been to me, at no very great sacrifice; but I confess 
that after all my experience with horses in India, it was 
humiliating to be thus admonished by the victorious 
Aldridge, 

“ But what could you have been thinking of, Sir? Did 
you really think that you could get a hundred and fifty 
guinea horse for sixty eight,—here, in London P—Why 
if that nag had been sound we should have thought him 
dirt cheap at double the amount of your bid.” 
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OHRAPTER SSSI. 


London out of Season. 






PR HOUGH the season may be nominally at an end, 
2 the man who stays in town in Augnast, will be 
tems} surprised to see the Park fairly thronged with 
carriages in the afternoon, and numbers of the houses in 
fashionable streets still occupied. He will find the chairs 
on the grass near Stanhope Gate almost as fully tenanted 
on Sunday afternoon, as they were in June, and the bonnets 
and dresses as fresh as ever. In some years the late 
sitting of Parliament®may account, to a certain extent, for 
this state of things, but the fact is that not a few people of 
good position have bravely taken to remaining in London 
during Angust and September, and that moreover these 
valiant folk do not complain of their penance. To bring him- 
self to do this, aman must of course be devoid of the truly 
British weakness which induces silly obedience to the laws 
laid down by the autocrat “everybody.” ‘! Everybody’ 
leaves London in August, ergo, no matter the cost or the in- 
convenience, Tom, Dick, and Harry must follow the lead. 

To persons blessed by providence with the possession of 
country houses, the change must indeed be delightful, and 
men sufficiently well off to travel abroad, without counting 
the cost thereof, ought to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
But how about the owner of but a moderate fortune who 
is forced to take his autumn holiday at ap English or 
French seaside town P—who exchanges his *clean and 
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comfortable London house for the dirt and discomfort of 
a musty ill-ventilated lodging :—who has to put up with 
indifferent and badly cooked food, or a hot and crowded 
table @héte, and be charged, ‘ through the nose’ for every- 
thing :—who finds that after all he has as much dressing 
up, gadding about, and excitement at the seaside, as he 
had in London during the season, only that the dish, so 
to spesk, is perhaps served up with a different sauce :— 
whose wife and daughters need as many changes of 
raiment daily as they did during the Ascot week :—who, 
in order to enjoy all this, has to undergo two packings up, 
to make two disagreeable journeys, to bear with patience 
the verbosity and rapacious plunderings of an extortionate 
landlady ; to fee everybody right and left, and to enable 
sundry guards, porters, policemen, waiters, boatmen, 
donkeymen, flymen, and others to indulge in the luxury 
of drinking his health. What, I ask, shall we say of such 
a man’s holiday? [refrain from mentioning the indivi- 
dual who, his quiver being full of arrows, proceeds to the 
seaside with a family of young children, a few nurses, per- 
haps even a baby /—unhappy man!! No: I only ask after 
the comparatively less heavily encumbered cxcursionist, 
and I unhesitatingly say that he would be infinitely better 
off in London, with his comforts about him, the best of 
food, his books and newspapers, the Parks to lounge in, 
and with something invariably at hand to amuse him if 
the spirit within him wax desolate. 

There is a sense of repose to be experienced even in 
London with the West End comparatively quiet, the parks 
no longer crowded, and traffic almost at a stand-still, A 
man can put on a tweed suit and a felt hat and saunter 
with hia weed, without a twinge of conscience, in Hyde 
Park, unnlested by tyrant fashion. Or he may take his 
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book, and lie full length upon the mossy turf beneath the 
elms in Kensington Gardens. It is the best time in the 
year to go and see a number of things for which few men 
can find leisure during the season,—the palaces, places of 
public interest, museums, the markets, &. In short, a 
man need have no sensation of ennw to complain of if he 
be determined to do exactly what he likes. In August he 
can follow the bent of his inclination, in the seasen he 
cannot do anything of the kind. 

‘Indian people’ ought certainly not to grumble at being 
forced to stay in London ‘out of season,’ for, as an old 
Madras friend said to me, speaking on this subject, _ 

“At all events, my dear fellow, you may be sure that 
‘the little village,’ even in Angust, 1s a good deal nicer than 
Swkapur.”’ 

An ultra-sensitive man may wince at the kindly pity 
shown him by his Club porter ; and he may not appreciate 
the tone adopted towards him by the steward, for it will 
savour of that affected by the family physician, or the young 
“ priest” of the “Guild of St. Palaver” who visits his 
daughters :—a tone of mellow yet earnest sympathy, and an 
intense desire to learn the secret which oppresses him. To 
stand this ordeal he will have to summon all the moral courage 
he can command, but outside his Club, he need have no fear. 

If fond of simple, yet delightful landscape, with endless 
‘bits’ of foliage meadow-land and water, with softly-toned 
effects of distance beflecked with light and shadow, let our 
prisoner in town take a trip up the valley of the Thames 
past Kew, Richmond, and Hampten Court to Windsor. He 
will return a healthier, a happier, and a less ignorant man, 
I trow, for how few Englishmen are aware of the beanties 
of the ‘Thames, and the picturesque scenery to be enjoyed 
near London ? | ° 


1° 
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At the very time when fashionable people desert the 
eapital the parks are generally looking beautifully green, 
and, in places where high class gardening has been at work, 
quite charming. To 4 stranger, after ten years of Indian 
service, this park gardening is a striking novelty. The 
effects produced are often unusually, good, and in the best 
taste. Entering Hyde Park at the Marble Arch, and 
walking straight towards Apsley House parallel with Park 
Lane, you pass through a garden of beds of flowers, 
arranged in the flat ‘panel’ system. These parterres 
do not attain the height of their attractiveness until the 
season is over, and waning summer proclaims the sdvent 
of early autumn. The combinations of colour, and the 
endless variety achieved, do great credit to the designer. 
The plants used are selected either on account of their 
Gowers or the colour of their leaves. Yellow, blue, 
crimson, silvery gray, frosty white, bronze, dark purple 
(almost black) greens in variety, scarlet, rose, and violet, 
are thus obtained from geraniums in flower, or from foliage 
geraniums, lobelias, centaureas, salvias, calceolarias dwarf- 
iresines, ivy, and beet. The marvellous vigor, and uniform 
healthiness of the plants, are striking. You never see a 
gap. Where a line of colour is obtained from planta in 
flower, the failure of one or two, we know, will spoil the 
whole effect: yet I never came across an instance of that 
kind. 

During the August of my furlough, from the Marble 
Arch to Stanhope Gate the beds were perfect; especially 
elaborate between Grosvenor and Stanhope Gates, but rich 
the whole way. The strip of ground inside the railings 
of the Green Park, running the whole length from the 
corner opposilé Devonshire House to that st Constitu- 
tion Hill, was devoted to a line of beds laid out in uniform 
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colours, viz. :—a central parallelogram of scarlet flowering 
geranium with green leaves, edged by a border all round 
of “cloth of gold” foliage geranium, that border edged all 
round with variegated dark green and white foliage 
geranium, and the outer border of all nearest the grass, 
finished off with brilliantly flowering lobelia. Seen from 
one extremity, this lOng line of vivid parallelograms of 
colour was highly effective and pleasing. 

The triangles formed at Hyde Park corner by the ‘ Ladies’ 
mile,’ “the Row,” and the road from the Magazine, 
converging in what might be termed a common apex, and 
having for their bases the road from Albert Gate, and the 
banked end of the Serpentine, have of late years, been most 
studiously cultivated. The grass there, 1 found, shaven 
closely, and the beds arranged upon a larger scale than 
those I have already mentioned. The sheltered hollow 
below the damme@-up end of the lake was devoted to 
an admirably planned sub-tropical collection of various 
palms, arums, alocasias dracwnas, é&c.,—the plants (in tubs) 
were sunk below the level of the grass, and sodded neatly 
over as though they were rooted in the soil. From aslight 
distance the eye was strack with the singular resemblance 
the hollow bore to a brake below the bund of an Indian 
tank. But the illusion was banished when you drew near, 
for where but in dear old Rngland can you see tarf as soft 
as Velvet, and trimmed like a Turkey carpet’ The sub- 
tropical collection in ‘ Battersea Park’? was worth a 
journey across the water to see, in fact, all the Parks wera 
kept up at last, I thought, in a manner worthy of the 
nation. 

This leads me to remark, par parentiese, that London 
is becoming year after year less ugly, andy in an wathetic 
point of view, less melancholy to look upon. ° The fashion 
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now universally followed of decorating the sills of windows 
with troughs of blooming flowers, and of training creepers 
from the basements to the balconies of houses in the 
streets of fashionable London, is quite a novel feature 
to the returned exile, Streets that in days of yore seemed 
dedicated, from their sombre rows of habitations, to 
“lamentation, and mourning, and Woe,” now-a-days look 
bright and gay; and, as you walk along, you are refreshed 
by the perfume of mignonette, carnations, musk, beliotrope, 
clematis, and jasmine, where formerly the only scent that 
greeted you was that of a savoury nature from the 
kitchens :—of the ducks being roasted at number 16, or 
of the onions frizzling for some toothsome sauce at 37. 


The prettily garnished window sills are, however, only a 
small part of the floral decoration you meet with in nine 
houses out of ten. No modern abode is constructed without 
its conservatory ; and drawing-rooms, boudoirs, and the 
heads of stair-cases are freshened up by living plants in 
ornamental vases. During the summer months, much 
ingenuity is to be observed in the screening of the disused 
fire places. You see, for instance, boxes faced with ‘ virgin 
cork’ made to fit the fire place filled with ferns, mosses, and 
lycopodium ; a strip of Kamptulicon cloth protects the floor 
from damp, and the ferns are, of course, constantly changed. 
In the same way flowering plants are sometimes arranged 
beneath the mantel-piece, and thus the eye is no longer 
victimized by hideous devices in paper cunningly befrilled 
which in the olden time served to fill up the grate during 
the summer. Talking of “ virgin’ cork,” surely we could 
import this most decorative material in India; it is light, 
cheap, and durable; a common half dozen packing-case 
can be transforened by its means into 4 tasteful ornament 
for the drawing-room: snd as it resists damp, it is 
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admirably adapted for use in ferneries, and for facing 
flower- boxes. 

But to return to my out-of-season jottiings.—In the minds 
of those of my readers who retain a faint recollection of the 
“ black classics,” a story contained in one of the allegories 
of the ‘Four Dervishes,”’ may perchanoe atill linger. 
T allude to that of the “ sung-purust,” which being inter- 
preted, was, as well as I can remember, rendered by my 
Munshi “the dog worshipper.” The “ swug-purust’ suffered 
much on account of his inordinate love, was ostracized from 
society as a heathen and an unclean man, and universally 
condemned as a very bad lot. This quaint tale came back 
to my mind one morning when in a pleasant state of out- 
of-season idleness, I was strolling in Kensington Gardens ; 
and I wondered what the ancient chronicler of the “ Four 
Dervishes” would think were he suddenly to appear in 
the vicinity of the*‘round pond” and cast his eye upon 
the pretty “ sung-purusts,” who, in dainty attire, thronged 
the gardens with their pets. At half past twelve, on an 
August morning dogs of every kind could be seen at 
exercise in Kengington Gardena, and I often watched with 
amusement the pretty solicitude which was beatowed upon 
them by the ladies to whom they belonged. 

Travelling back to town from Richmond one day ins 
carriage with only a half division between the two com- 
partments, my ears were shocked with what appeared to 
be protestations of very violent love on the part of a lady 
towardsa gentleman. Ishnuddered. Was this about to bea 
Baker case with the characters reversed ? J expacted every 
moment to hear a manly scream, and see a terrified gentle- 
map clinging desperately to the carriage door handle. The 
Voice was melodious in its gentle pleading, but there could 
be no mistake—the man was proof against alf overtures. 
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Q! let me kiss his dear, wise, wrinkled face.’ Was 
‘‘ there ever such a darling?’ murmured the sweet contralto. 

Vivien and Merlin, eh? thought I. 

Sounds followed which could not be mistaken. She was 
kissing him! I hardly know what I should have done had 
things gone on much longer. I pictured to myself the 
horrors of the witness-box, and the shame of being mixed 
up in a cause rélebre. But fortunately we ran into Glou- 
cester road station. My misgivings were then dispelled, for 
from the next compartment there emerged a very pretty girl 
leading a magnificent pug dog! I had only been listening 
to the idolatrous language of an “ intense sung-purust !” 

With such a craze for pet dogs universally prevalent, I 
was not surprised to hear that one of the hardest worked 
men in London was my friend Mr. Rotherham of South 
Molton Street. I was introduced to him by a fellow 
soldier and subsequently found him a very pleasant man 
to deal with. If yon want to buy a dog without being 
fleeced—a thing I always considered to be almost an 
impossibility—go to Rotherham. For all canine ailments 
he is an accomplished physician ; and if you want to have 
a dead favourite well stuffed, he will get it done for you 
His little place is fitted up as a dispensary, where a con- 
suiting fee is half a crown, and vaccination for distemper 
five shillings. I take it that no man in London sees more 
pretty girls than Mr. Rotherham, at the same time he has 
of course a great deal of heavy duty to do with old ladies’ 
pets; but between the two he must be making a capital 
thing by dog-doctoring. He in absolutely the high priest 
of the “ sung-purusts.” 

Half,—I may say more than half,—of the sick pets 
brought to the elispensary are nearly pig-fat; a little judi- 
cious starvation soon brings a dog into condition in such 
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circumstances. I could not help noting how strictly a 
lady friend of mine carried out Rotherham’s injunctions to 
be sure and not feed her pug from the luncheon table, but 
to give him his dinner at the proper hour, and nothing else. 
The ‘ poor darling” was permitted to follow the lady to 
luncheon where from time to time I saw him get the follow- 
ing miscellaneous diet :—three bits of lobster cutlet ; sundry 
pieces of bread dipped in fish sauce, the bones of three 
mutton cutlets, the crumb of the cutlet scraped off and 
mixed with gravy, some maccaroni, three sweet biscuits, 
alittle anchovy toast, a fragment of celery which was 
bitten and ejected, and then another biscuit! My fair 
friend would not admit that she had given the dog any-. 
thing to speak of,— 

‘Only a tiny scrap because he looked so hanpey! the 
angel !” 

If ladies could onby bring themselves to abstain from 
this habit of feeding their pets from the table, they would 
rarely have to consult the doctor, and Mr. Rotherham’s 
little room would not be so often the scene of 


‘continual meditations, tears, and sorrows.” 
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CHAPTER Ss XIV. 


A Country Archeological Party. 


SOG NE morning late in August, | received a letter, 





addressed in a well-known hand, which ran as 
follows :— 


‘ Dear Philip,—I am going for a few days to Malton Priory to 
examine some interesting monuments, &c., in the churches in that 
neighbourhood. I have been asked to bringa friend. Remembering 
how you enjoyed our formor trip to Maltox when you wore last at 
home from India, I write to ask if you will accompany me now ? 


Ever your old friend, 
ANDREW HARFOBDE.” 


‘ N.B.—You will bring your sketch book of course.” 


Now this was a very acceptable invitation indeed. , It 
meant a cheery meeting of old friends, and a most hospit- 
able reception in a land flowing with milk and honey. 

Old Mr. Chubleigh, the squire of Malton, whom I well 
remembered, was a man of a day gone by. Born, bred, 
and educated in the county of Warwick, he had rarely if 
ever quitled his own broad acres. His London was the 
London of ‘Tom, Jerry, and Logic,” when the journey 
thither was performed by country gentlemen in capacious 
yellow-bodied chariots, with four ‘posters.’ He flourished, 
that is to say, before the iron horse, and had buried his 
recollections of Vauxhall, the Cocoa-Tree, and ‘ Corinthian 
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Kate,’ before I had well escaped from swaddling clothes. 
Snugly domiciled in his ancient Priory over sgamat the 
field of Edge-hill, he had seen nearly all his neighbours 
pass off to their happy hunting grounds, and remained— 
albeit a trifle hard of hearing—a wonderful specmmen of a 
hale old English gentleman, despite his havmg passed 
the Rubicon of three-score-years-and-ten. His cellar, like 
Ceegar’s wife, was “ beyond suspicion,” and his kitchen 
supervised with all the lavish generosity of the old régyme. 
The Priory, was, in short, as charming a haven of rest as 
the ennuyé Londoner could well select for the casting of 
his anchor. ° 


The examination of the old monuments in the vicinity 
of Malton, mentioned by my friend Mr. Harforde, was far 
from being the indifferent sport you might at first conjec- 
ture it to be. The paxsons in those parts were, I recollected, 
very pleasant companions, and their wives and danghters, 
though of avery different type from the fair enslavers of 
mankind secustomed to the eye-opening sayings and doings 
of Vanity Fair, were by no means free from attractions 
both of manner and person, as I shall presently endeavour 
toshow. Unsophisticated espieglerie has always captivated 
me while it lasted. It possesses the great charm of novelty, 
human nature loveth change, and then the rural flirtation 
endures but for a short season. The rustic beauty who 
blushes as she prattles, and gravely explains the little 
wonders of her native place, out of the abundance of her 
innocent heart, makes a delightful cicerone. What matters 
it that her badly-fashioned gown, and atrocious hat, would 
scarcely find favour in the eyes of a London Abigail, that 
her gloves and her poor boots are sad to look upon, and 
that Providence has not blessed her with’ the gift of 
making even a simple costume attractive, by the happy 
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introduction of pretty trifles ? Do you not look into her soft, 
trusting eyes of limpid blue, or hazel, and forget the short- 
comings of her apparel? Are not those dear eyes, veiled 
with silken lashes ? Has she not a dimpled chin, a cheek 
like a peach, and lips raddier far than cherries ; hair 
that is given to tumble about her white forehead,— 
sometimes a-down her back indeed,—hair that is verily 
her glory? And as she stands chattering with you, now 
gaily, now demurely, are not the tell-tale damask of her 
cheek, and the beam of her gentle eyes, far more eloquent 
than her words? You gaze on, and think of Greuze,—a 
naye she never heard of, bless her,—for the girl in “ La 
cruche cassée,’ stands before you. 

But I must resume the thread of my narrative, notwith- 
standing the allurements of my digression. Monument- 
hunting near Malton, then, let me Bay, WAS, 85 well as I 
could call to mind, a very amusing pastime. It consisted 
in visiting churches for purely esthetic purposes; in peer- 
ing into old inscriptions, devices, and coats-of-arms; in 
examining fragments of antique stained glass, and quaint 
carvings in wood and stone; in climbing “ivy mantled 
towers’ to scrutinize bells; in eating charming luncheons 
in cosy Rectories, and in wanderings after them with 
gladsome maidens amongst roses and fruit trees. Then 
m making further investigations regarding funny old 
tombs, crosses, windows, screens, mullions, gurgoyles, 
groins, and window panes,—conducted, by the way with 
greater frivolity of manner than before the mid-day refec- 
tion,—the day’s fun concluding witha cordial good bye, 
and an adjournment till the following morning. 

Before luncheon, I well remembered, that the disciples 
of archwolegy,—all country parsons who own old churches, 
dabble a little in antiquarian lore,—were prone to contra- 
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dict each other, to wrangle, and to enter upon discussions 
remarkable for their extreme acerbity. But after that meal, 
which, consisted generally of a toothsome pigeon pasty, cold 
chicken with generous slices of pink ham; followed by a 
juicy cut from a cold sirloin, or saddle accompanied by a 
newly culled salad, dressed with cream; then cold fruit 
tarts, custards, and marvellons cheese; the whole assisted 
by cider-cup, or strong home-brewed ale, and crowned by 
two or more large glasses of nut-brown velvety sherry, or 
rare old Madeira, which his reverence the kindly host had 
laid down at the time of his induction, in the year’50 let us 
say—well, after a little refreshment of this kind, I used to 
observe that all controversy was at an end. The exact 
date of this, that, and the other knotty point was taken 
amicably back four, five, or six hundred years to a nicety, 
nem con. No one disputed for 4 moment that the window 
before him must have*been put in in the fifteenth century ; 
or that the carving of such and such a font was curiously 
similar to certain bits which were so renowned in the Lady- 
chapel of the Minister of the diocese. Whilst the reverend 
savants, a little flushed withal with the pleasure thereof, 
were thus revelling in harmony over their antiquarian 
mysteries, the more volatile portion of the party would 
seize the opportunity to become frolicsome. A jokelet 
told in an undertone in a chancel, was far more effective, 
I perceived, than a real jest delivered in a dining-room. 
So it came to pass that the day’s pleasure ended in delight- 
ful amity. The rubicund professors shook hands with 
one accord, the merry maidens cautioned the irreverent 
soldier that he really must not make them laugh in church 
to-morrow, and with a vivid recollection of bright eyes and 
dimples, and with the sound of soft words anddow laughter 
still in his ears, the guest drove back to the Priory— 
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hungry again by Jove! in time to tub, dress, and do 
justice to the squire’s good food, and admirable wine. 

Having thus sketched the sort of pleasure that previous 
experience had taught me to expect, 1 must introduce you 
to my dear old friend, Mr. Harforde, universally known by 
his friends as “ Mr. Andrew.” 

Picture to yourself a wonderfully well preserved 
gentleman of seventy, with a fresh colour, and capital 
teeth (his great source of vanity), long, straggling gray 
hair, spectacles, a perfectly shaven face, with a well-deve- 
loped nose, and a large mobile mouth. In figure, a good 
desl bent, and very spare; with an eccentric habit of 
trotting instead of walking, and of using many gestures 
with his hands when conversing, at which time he always 
shut his eyes, and shook his head violently. An excitable, 
odd-looking, quaintly mannered, yet singularly clever man, 
renowned throughout Great Britain’ for his vast archeo- 
logical researches, and an acknowledged authority upon 
all questions of an antiquarian nature. Though a highly 
educated map, and of a good old county family, he despised 
the ordinary sound of the letter H. But whilst omitting 
the customary aspiration of words, he never introduced 
it oat of place, as is the habit of the illiterate. He also 
had a funny habit of ending his sentences with the words, 
‘' yes,—very well, ve-ry well.” 

Our friendship had existed ever since my school days 
when he nsed bo take me about with him during my holidays, 
on antiquarian rambles. That is to say, whilst he took 
Jearned notes concerning effigies, and so forth, I was am- 
ployed in sketching them, or in copying inscriptions, etc., 
in return for whieh servire he often parted with very 
acceptable balf-crowns. 

With Mr. Andrew, then, in due course of time I 
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reached Malton Priory, and after a good night's rest, and 
a capital breakfast, we started for Drayton-under-Fosse, 
at the church of which village the first ‘meet’ of the 
archwologists was fixed. 

‘What a volume in a word! why, the very name of the 
Village suggests a moated grange,” said I, to my learned 
companion, as we drove along, “it isa jolly old place, 
uo doubt P”’ 


“ Drayton-under-Fosse!’’ exclaimed Mr. Andrew, shut- 
ting his eyes, ‘‘yes, it is indeed a most interesting village. 
Why, you know, Charles the First took a cup of cider at 
the ‘ Frog,’ (the old ’ouse is now standing exactly as it 
did then), the evening before the Battle of Edge-’ill. ° As 
for the church, it is a gem. There's an old effigy there of 
one Simon de Graylynge, as far as I can decipher, which 
will form the principal feature of this morning's research. 
There is an argument about this very monument, and I 
am at issue with Sir Grey Dustover about it. ’K main- 
tains that the person represented is not a Graylynge at 
all, but one of the Troutes of Stillpoole, their first cousins. 
Such a reading is perfectly absurd as I shall show you by 
and by. You'll sketch the tomb for me, won’t you, Philip? 
I want to send it with a monograph on this subject to Sir 
Grey, and also to the Society in London.—Yes,—very well, 
ve-ry well.” 


Assenting cheerfully, I then asked another question 
about the village—wherefore the word ‘‘ Fosse?” how had 
the words ‘‘under-Fosse” been connected with Drayton? 

“Well, I am requested to settle that very point to-day,” 
he replied, ‘there is a difference of opinion over it: 
Dustover argues, utterly without any premises for such a 
conclusion, that the word originated in a family of thename 
of Fosse, Fosseter, or Fossebroke, whose nam@s are found 
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amongst some of the older monuments in the church! A 
perfect fallacy. The word ‘under,’ a3 applied to our coun- 
try places, never refers to individuals, but always to things 
inanimate. Wait till they ask me to-day, my boy. Yes,— 
very well, ve-ry well.” 


We soon afterwards reached the church. Here I found 
amongst the party gathered together several old acquaint- 
ances, a few nice fresh faces, and a grand new parson 
who looked like archwology all over. I learnt before long 
that he was not a man from those parts at all, but a bond 
fide member of a fashionable London Fatherhood. One of 
your really go-a-head divines:—felt sombrero hat with 
broad flat brim, cord, and tassel; a stiff band of fair white 
linen round his throat; a clean shave, with a blue tint 
upon the cheeks and upper lip from the hair suppressed 
by that operation ; a long cassock, very neatly made shoes 
with jet buckles, black silk socks, a double chin and an 
unctuous manner. His countrified brethren,—all good 
charchmen by the same token,—were by no means arrayed 
thus severely. 

After a little desultory talking, we drew near the renown- 
edeffigy. The only man present who did not know Mr. 
Andrew was the London priest, Father Pratemore. Even 
the reputation attached to that celebrated name did not 
appear to be familiar to him. The Rector of the parish 
having pointed out the interesting relic, and invited our 
opinions, he accordingly proceeded with infinite self-assur- 
ance to deliver a short discourse in the key of G. He had 
evidently read Dustover, and espoused that professor's 
views about the Troutes of Stillpoole. It was, he thought, 
the figure of Sir Marmaduke Troute who accompanied 
Edward the IJI to the French Wars, and who, after earn- 
ing ouch fionour, according to Froissart, had laid his 
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bones in peace in the monastery of Drayton-on-Stour, the 
ruins of which could still be traced in the meadows below 
the village. 

This opinion was attended to with wrapt interest : the 
ladies, I perceived, had evidently taken a great fancy to 
the Father. 

Mr. Andrew smiled grimly, and no one else having 
anything to say, shut his eyes tightly, and jerked out the 
following irresistible decision :— 

“This effigy ‘as been the subject of much controversy - 
the opinion given by our Reverend friend just now was a 
quotation from a monograph by Sir Grey Dustover, than 
which a greater tissue of trash wag never published.” 
[sensation :—local clerics tickled,—the ladies hurt,—and 
Father P. paralyzed with astonishment] ‘‘ The monument 
beyond all question’ continued Mr. Andrew, wagging his 
head “is that of Simon de Graylynge of y® Fosse, a cousin, 
I admit, of the Troutes of Stillpoole, whose ’abitation I may 
observe was at Layton-on-Stour, not Drayton-on-Stour as 
afirmed by Sir Grey. ’Owdo I know this? ‘Ow do I 
arrive at this conclusion ? why, by deciphering the shield :— 
‘party per saltire, gules and or, in pale two garbs, and in 
fess a8 many besants, all counterchanged,—the ‘eraldic 
device of the Graylynges: likewise by the fact that this 
man died in battle on the victorious side, for note, ‘1s sword 
is naked, the point upward, and on the right side, ‘is shield 
is on the left, and ‘is ’elmet is on ’is ‘ead: and because 
‘e was slain in winter time, for ’e is represented clad in ‘is 
sur-coat, all of which agrees with the records traced after 
considerable pains by the present ’ead of the Graylynge 
family.—Yes,—very well, ve-ry well.” 

Father Pratemore answered in some heat, Mr. Andrew, 
utterly unaccustomed to contradiction, replied @ngrily, and 
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there arose a great tumult of learned voices, which how- 
ever terminated in complete victory for my old friend. 

The question of ‘‘y® Fosse” was next mooted which 
Mr. Andrew promised to expound on our way over the 
meadows to Little-Cheplow, the next place to be visited. 

As we were trooping over one of the fields, the great 
antiquarian who was leading the cavalcade at a gentle 
amble, pulled up short, waving his hands wildly, and 
ejaculating, 

‘Ere is y® Fosse! Yes,—very well, ve-ry well.” 

We were all startled, and Father Pratemore elevating 
his nose, smiled disdainfully, but Mr. Andrew knew 
what he was about. Trotting about with his eyes shut, 
gesticulating freely, and wagging his head, in less than 
a quarter of an hour he had traced successfully amongst 
the ups and downs of the ground, an ancient Roman 
encampment ; had expatiated upon the ‘fossa,’ the ‘ agger,' 
and the ‘vallum ;’ had settled satisfactorily that the work 
had been a ‘castra stativa,’ and that thusthe word ‘Fosse’ 
had been associated with the hamlet of Drayton ! 

Father Pratemore took exception to the whole thing; 
the mounds, according to his view, were the ruins of the 
Drayton monastery aforesaid which had certainly stood in 
these meadows, and he failed to trace anything Roman in 
the lines which Mr. Harforde had suggested. 

But it was a useless struggle. A confusion of tongues 
followed, and a second time the ivy wreath was placed 
upon the brow of the greater authority. 

The Rector of Little-Cheplow, soon after this, caught his 
wife's eye, and in a very cheery voice observed that we had 
better turn into the Rectory for luncheon; there was a good 
deal to occupy our attention in his church which would 
take up the whole afternoon; his clerk Hayles would he 
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at his dinner; we had had two hours hard work already, 
and the clock had struck one. 

No one had a word to say against this admirable pro- 
position, and we were soon hard at work in the Rectory 
dining room. It was a bountiful meal such as I have 
already described. Fortune placed me at a side-table 
between two charming girls, who insisted on cramming 
me with quantities of miscellaneous diet. They “all did 
it” in the country, they assured me, and then archwology 
was so much nicer after lunch. I grew loquacious, our 
little party in the corner waxed a jovial one, and we fell 
to quiet mimicry of the profegsors. 

All of a sudden the merry young lady on my left cAlled 
my attention to a scene at the end of the chief table: it was 
merely Mr. Andrew and Father Pratemore banishing all 
feelings of resentment, and establishing the warmest 
archwological friendship, under the influence of a third 
glass each of the Rector’s brown sherry! My old friend, 
spilling a good deal of it in his excitement, tossed off his 
wine ata gulp, observing as he put the empty glass down, 
beaming with good-temper, 

‘“Q! you do, do you?—Very ‘appy to ear you say so, 
I’m sure,—yes,—very well, ve-ry well.” 
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CHAPTER XZ V. 
Notes taken in Country Houses. 


wee HERE is of course a very wide difference between 
em the visits which—bounden by duty—the pilgrim 

m from India pays to his kith and kin, and 
those delightful periods of his furlough which he spends 
asa welcome guest in the houses of his dearest friends. 
I have already touched upon the former, but of the latter 
I have only spoken in a desultory manner, in connection 
with some particular incident that I Uesired to illustrate. 
In turning over the leaves of my diary, I have fallen upon 
a number of notes taken in country houses which have 
recalled to my memory sundry little occurrences worth 





recording. 

Can there be any sensation more thoroughly satisfactary, 
tet me ask you, than that with which you accept an invit- 
ation from a friend to whom Providence has been bounti- 
fal in the distribution of the loaves and fishes of worldly 
wealth; and who, at the same time, has been blessed with 
the very rare gift of entertaining his friends according to 
his abundance ? When your mind’s-eye pictures a large, 
and happily selected party, in which beauty and accom- 
plishments, wit and eccentricity, have been judiciously 
blended; a well assorted programme of amusements; ao 
cuisine and a, cellar sans reproche; and, please Heaven, 
delightful holiday weather. A sort of glimpse, as it were, 
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of an earthly paradise, with every species of pleasure 
provided for you, and without a thought for the morrow, 
save ‘ wherewithal shall I beclothed” ? Or again :—does 
not your heart leap within you for joy when you reflect 
perhaps upon a less epicurean, yet very enjoyable prospect, 
wherein neither music nor dancing doth appear; where 
instead of dalliance amongst silken skirts, your anticipa- 
tions lead you over many a mile of scented moorland, or 
amongst turnips, stubbles, and busky thickets, where the 
only love-laden eye that can plead to you is that of the 
curly spaniel waiting for a scrap, as you eat your luncheon 
under a hedge row? 

Independently of the size, and style of the party as- 
sembled, in short, and without questioning the method of 
employing the time that may be decided upon, the man 
who is invited toa country-house may rely for certain 
upon being made h@ppy. He may be quite sure that unless 
his host and hostess intended to make hay whilst the sun 
shone, to slay the fatted calf, and to provide the pleasantest 
of pastimes, they would never have furnished their house 
with guests. I need scarcely say that between such visits 
as these, and the ceremonious penances which many home- 
retarned wanderers undergo in the dwellings of their rela- 
tives, there 1s a great gulf fixed. 


The six days of the week during which properly con- 
ducted people are permitted to labour, and do all that they 
have to do, fly by in a well ordered establishment of course 
—like all nice worldly things,—far too speedily, and with 
charms that can never be forgotten. It is the art of 
getting through the seventh which, as o rule, taxes the 
ingenuity of the most accomplished of hosts, and the 
cleverest of chitelaines. There are certaip hard and fast 
laws in the country which even the freest thifking philoso- 
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pher of a land-owner must bow down to, and respect. 
Your gamesome friend Lightfoot who on the Sabbath day 
in London, breakfasted at eleven, dawdled away the 
shining hours of the afternoon with pretty Mrs. L. in the 
vieinity of Stanhope Gate, and, taking with him a few 
other people of a similar kidney, finished the day with a 
tiny repast at the Orleans, or some other retreat celebrated 
for culinary triumphs, becomes a different man when he 
stands under the roof-tree of his ancestors. He must there 
support the Church, as well as the State, like a faithful 
Tory, and do even as other Lightfoots have done before 
him. Were he not to appear in the great, square, oak- 
panelled pew, in state, at the last stroke of eleven o'clock, 
parson Adams, his father’s friend, who has known him from 
his youth up until now, would be grievously offended, and 
take the earliest opportunity of reminding him of that 
example which it is his duty to set to the parish as a good 
Churchman. So you generally find that the Sunday break- 
fast is scarcely the merry, rambling meal it is on a week- 
day, that a sensation of impending business seizes upon you 
and your gay companions, and that your usually cheery 
host is rather grave, and pre-occupied. Although perfect 
freedom of action is accorded you with regard to divine 
service, you feel that in obedience to the prickings of con- 
science, the laws of good form, and that enquiring expres- 
sion in the eyes of your hostess, you have no alternative but 
to put on your best behaviour with your tall hat, and obey 
the summons of the mellow bella pealing from the old gray 
tower across the park. 


Speaking for myself 1 must confess that the performance 
of this little duty rarely, if ever, cost me any serious effort. 
Passing over those better feelings which, I presume, few 
can entirely suppress when listening to the sbort, and 
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unadorned service of a country church, I generally found 
some trivial things to note ulustrative of the simplicity of 
rustic manners and customs, Then there was sometimes 
a path home, across the fields, for those of the party who 
had discovered the good opportunities for way-side flirta- 
tions that such little journeys frequently afford. 


An amusing circumstance occurred in a country church 
during a visit I once paid in one of the Midland counties. 
The worthy Rector of the parish was one of those fortunate 
men who, after a brilliant University career, and several 
years of literary happiness, spent at Oxford in the enjoy- 
ment of a fellowship and ‘high-table’ luxuries, finally 
accepts a rich College living, transports his library, an 
admirable cellar, and a wonderful cook to the country, and 
establishes himself at last in all the luxury of well-to-do 
bachelorhood. He of whom I speak was a round-faced, 
portly little person” with a shiny bald head, inquisitively 
arched eyebrows, rosy cheeks, and a perennial smile of good 
nature. Blessed with plenty of money, and excellent health, 
he was a ripe scholar, and had travelled a good deal during 
his numerous Long Vacations, but he had never exercised 
himself to any extent worth speaking of in clerical minis- 
trations. He was, therefore prone to commit little mis- 
takes, and always seemed rather nervous when conducting 
his services. On the day in question, the greater portion 
of the guests staying at ‘“ the Hall” had assembled in the 
squire's pew, and the service was going on smoothly enough, 
when we were suddenly startled by the late arrival of two 
of our party who had taken the path across the fields, and 
had lingered by the way. The private door of the transept 
in which we were sitting,—which, of course, creaked 
horribly, aa all side doors in country churches do,—was 
pushed open, then there was arustling of delivate drapery, 
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and the tapping of high heels upon the stone pavement, 
followed by manly footsteps, and the errant pair entered 
the pew. This unexpected interruption completely put the 
Rector off his stroke, to use a homely phrase. He lost his 
place; there was silence for a moment or two; then he 
coughed, cleared his throat, and with an effort resumed the 
reading of the Psalms (which we were just then engaged 
upon) ore rotundo. There was, however, noresponse. The 
Rector waited, then, looking at the clerk, nervously said : 

‘Well, Wilkins, why dont you go on?” 

‘Why, please, Sir,’ replied Wilkins, “ you've skipped 
the hundred and thirty-fourth.” 

“ Ha—ha—have I indeed,’ stammered the good parson, 
scanning his Prayer Book closely, “ yes Wilkins, you are 
quite right, I find that I have done so. I beg your pardon 
I'm sure.” 

Then of conrse followed the reading of the missing 
fragment. 

A little dialogue like this in the middle of the service 
naturally fell somewhat strangely upon ears accustomed to 
the studied discipline of London churches, and I am sorry 
to say that more than one of my fair fellow-worshippers 
bent low, and tittered, whilst the squire himself turned 
purple with suppressed emotion, and fixed his eyes rigidly 
on the effigy of an ancestor, to avoid the electricity of the 
merry eyes around him. 

J have heard an ordinary conversation of this kind 
carried on in a country church on several occasions, and 
know an ancient ‘squarson,’ a noted shot ond a great 
rider, who once testily reproved his clerk in the middle 
of the first lesson, for trying to turn out of a church a 
favorite pointer that had strayed into the sacred edifice 
and up the disle. 
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“Sit down Dring,” said he, ‘‘sit down you meddling 
fool,—it’s only old Juno, and she'll behave a deuced sight 
better than any of you.” 

It was this fine old man who terminated a sermon that 
he preached one Christmas day long years ago with these 
words— 

‘In fact, my friends, we may conclude this subject by 
saying that Esau was a gentleman and a sportsman, but 
that Jacob was a Jew. — 

The text, chosen, no doubt, partly on account of the 
preacher’s proclivities, and partly on account of the festive 
character of the day, had been :— 

‘'Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy 
bow, and go out to the field and take me some venison; 
and make me savoury meat such as [ love and bring it to 
me that J may eat.” 

But by far the mbst trying episode that ever happened 
“before my very eyes,” as nurses say, occurred as follows :— 
T was on a visit in Leicestershire, and had been deputed 
to assist in escorting a party of young ladies to a pretty 
little church which had been recently restored. The 
pulpit of white stone was quite in the newest style of 
architecture, without any door, or other barbarism ; it 
was approached by a flight of steps, also in white stone, 
and, sitting as we did in the chancel, we could see inside 
it. Looking into it, I perceived almost immediately that 
it contained three hassocks placed one over the other, and [ 
also noticed that the officiating priest was one of the smallest 
men I had ever seen. When he went up to preach, the 
object of the threo hassocks remained no longer a secret ; 
he stood wjiou them, in order to gain proper command over 
the ridge of the desk in front of him. Hg gave out his 
text, and though we could hardly avoid smiliflg to see him 
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perched on the top of the three stools ‘like a magpie 
without a tail” (as one of the young ladies irreverently 
said afterwards) we were in no way prepared for the 
catastrophe which soon followed. Owing to the preacher's 
movements, the middle hassock worked out of its place, 
and without any warning down flopped the little clergy- 
man on his back: one refractory hassock rolled out of the 
pulpit, bounced down the steps, and gyrated over the pave- 
ment of the chancel, and there was a painful collapse in the 
proceedings. Nevertheless the small parson pulled himself 
together, and went on again in gallant style as soon as he 
had recovered his place and his composure. The young 
ladies of my party were of a frivolous disposition, and 
though they contrived to restrain their mirth during the 
service, they let their laughter loose as we strolled home- 
wards. 


The craze which has of late years obtained regarding 
amateur cookery is,—apart from the subject itself, and the 
benefits that we derive from it,—one which in a country 
house, on a wet day, is calculated to surpass nearly all the 
pastimes invented to bring young people together. Tho 
kitchen of the old manor house, is & cosy apartment ;.the 
range has been fitted up, according to modern ideas and all 
appliances, brilliantly burnished, are at hand. The work is, 
therefore, carried on under the most favourable conditions. 
So much for the business aspect of the question. How shall 
I describe the fascinating side of the occupation ? Your 
fair co-student of the art has of necessity donned a fanciful 
pinafore “a la Pompadour,” and her pretty white hands 
never looked half so nice as they do now withont rings. 
' Simplez munditiis” is the motto of her garb: and then 
kitchen floors,demand that skirts should be pinned up; 
dainty ankles are therefore cunningly revealed, and you 
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find that mixing a Mayonnaise sauce with an stcompant- 
ment of mirthful chatter, silvery laughter, and the pattering 
of pretty little shoon, is far from disagreeable work after all. 


Let every young man work up cookery. It excels 
rinking, badminton, lawn-tennis, and poor old croquet in 
its best days; equals the giddy dance, and church-choir 
practice; and nearly places an ordinary individoal on a 
par with a fellow with a “lovely tenor voice and heavenly 
eyes.” In my old and gray-haired age even, I have winced 
with twinges of an almost forgotten sensation while 
watching my lady-help’s taper fingers deftly breaking the 
eggs into the basin between us. And once | was strangely 
overcome by a pair of sapphire eyes, curtained with the 
deepest lashes, glowing at the sight of a first successful 
omelette arx fines herbes. A little knowledge is a sine qué 
non ; no ignorant man is, as a rule, admitted to the culinary 
séance, though 1 reraember a case in which a crafty Hussar 
gained permission to enter the kitchen by fervently pleading 
that he knew how to mince parsley. In fact, cookery 
possesses a thousand little things for idle hands to dbo, if 
pretty cwisini¢res care for man’s assistance and society. 


Any eccentricity in a fellow guest frequently causes a 
good deal of quiet fun in a country house. I was once 
thrown in contact with a delightful old gentleman who 
amused us all with certain little peculiarities, which, after 
a day or two, became absurdly ridiculous. He was very 
musical, and had a habit of humming scraps from the 
Operas to himself: He used to talk his thoughts aloud, 
was often very absent, and finished almost every con- 
cluding sentence that he used in conversation with a 
little catch in his throat, and the interrogative “ what ?” 

One morning when we were in the midst of family 
prayers, he blundered into the room humming §% favorite air 

19 
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from Don Giovanni, then, perceiving what was going on, he 
muttered audibly : 

“‘ At prayers, good gracious! ahem, what P” and took 
his place. 

To young people on the qui vive for merriment, it may 
easily be understood that this little circumstance was 
AMUSING. 

At church on Sunday, in an absent frame of mind, he 
was suddenly roused by a terrible false quantity perpe- 
trated by the preacher, who pronounced the word 
Thessalonica with the ‘i’ short. The mistake struck our 
old friend's delicate ear so painfully that, altogether for- 
getting where he was, he smote the ground smartly with 
his stick, and cried out piteously : 

“QO! nika, mika, what can the man be tnmnkng of ? 
ahem, what ?”’ 

But our amusement culminated one morning when he 
joimed us at breakfast humming the “ Miserere,” and then 
said to our hostess, who, by the way, was his sister, 

“My dear Mary, I lost seven sovereigns last night; 
ahem, what” ? (more “ Miserere’’.) 

“Lost seven sovereigns, Matthew!” she replied, ' how 
could you have done that” ? 

“In my waiscoat pocket Mary, when I went to bed— 
gone this morning; a hem, what ?” 

Consternation, during which Matthew hummed “ Ah! 
che la morte ognoro.”’ 

“ But,” said our hostess, ‘“ what on earth induced you to 
put seven sovereigns in your waistcoat pocket, here in the 
country, Matthew ? you must have been dreaming as you 
always are.” 7 

“No Marf,—not dreaming, only my custom,—dress for 
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dinner, must have a little money in case of accidents you 
know: a hem, what ?” 

And with a snatch from Faust the subject dropped. 

About twelve o'clock our funny old friend was engaged 
in watching a game of lawn tennis, humming away as 
blithely as possible, his favorite “ Reminiscences of Rossini,” 
having apparently forgotten all about his sovereigns, when 
suddenly our hostess appeared in triumph with the lost 
coins in her hand. Where had she found them? Why, 
immediately after breakfast she had ordered Matthew's 
room to be turned inside out, and the money had been 
discovered under the carpet close to the bed. How could 
it have got there ? : 

‘Under the carpet,” said Matthew “ yes, to be sure, that 
is where [ always put my money at night, my habit Mary,— 
forgot it, sorry my dear, I’m sure; a’hem, what?” (air: 
Ah non giunge,” feom La Sonnambula.) 

I met another musical oddity,—an invalid with a tenor 
voice; that is to say he thought himself an invalid, and 
thought he had a tenor voice. He stuck to the house, and 
remained near the piano in the drawing-room, where he 
was prepared at any moment to sing one of “ Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns,” a copy of which he kept in his pocket. 


Unlike the ordinary musical bore who rides his hobby to 
death, one hymn always satisfied this man at atime. The 
occasions which he selected for melody were, however, 
incongruous. Qne morning, at 8-30, longing hungrily for 
breakfast, my friend lured me to the drawing room, suddenly 
drew forth his hymn-book, opened the piano and gave me 
one. Again, once, when waiting for the carriage to come 
round, he said, 

‘IT might as well give you one of my, hymns : 
he gave it. @ 


’ and 
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Looking out of the window at # vexing downpour 
together, he smiled and exclaimed : 

‘Ah! what a good opportunity for a hymn.” 

With him music was taken like infant’s food—little, 
and often. He was by no means a religionist ; he sclected 
“Moody and Sankey’s hymns,” he said, on account of their 
“ secular character, and musical beauty.’ I should not have 
considered his foible such a nuisance had the piano been 
in tune, and his voice less flat. He apologised for loth, 
which amused me. 

“This piano,” he observed, “has not been tuned for 
five years; and, I confess, that in my wretched state of 
health, some of my notes are scarcely as round as they 
ought to be,—nevertheless, I can give you, I think, a fair 
idea of these hymns.” 

Strange to say, he was arare judge of wine; our host, 
his uncle, entrusted bim with the cellar key, and the 
selection of our daily drinks was good enough to cover a 
multitude of musical sins. 








CHAPTER X= XVI. 


Private Tkeatricals. 
The adventures of an Amateur Stage-manager. 


amateur theatricalsof the average classin England 
are not any better than, if as good as, those we 
generally enjoy in India. An exception must, of course, be 
made in the case of the fashionable coterie, not long since 
banded together, whose names have become as familiar to 
the ear of London Society as those of the best professionals. 
The lady members ef this set, indeed, devote themselves to 
the stndy of their parts, and all minutiw connected with 
the stage, under the best professors, and work as diligently 
as do professed artistes. Their success in several cases 18 
beyond question. But then they appear to think of nothing 
else, andin dress, manner, and conversation, might easily be 
mistakon for comédientes of the regular stage. This appear- 
ance of amateur actresses on the public stage in London is 
a novelty of recent introduction, which Mrs. Grundy has 
naturally condemned. In the amateur performance of the 
old régime, the gentlemen players were supported by pro- 
fessional ladies who were specially engaged for the occa- 
sion, @ sort of arrangement which is still followed a great 
deal in garrison entertainments, and those given at pro- 
vincial towns. Theatricals got up in country houses, again, 
are generally conducted entirely en amateur, and in arrang- 
ing them our friends at home often experiefice the same 
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difficulties that we do ont here. Amateurs in London 
have the advantage of a professional tutor, and skilled 
superintendents, who overlook nothing, to take charge of 
the mounting of their pieces. They have a perfect theatre, 
admirable scenery and light, a well-drilled orchestra, artistic 
costumes, wigs, etc., and professional ‘supers’ for insigni- 
ficant yet indispensable characters. They have, in short, 
merely to learn their parts, and study their acting,— 
everything else, even to the making up of their faces, is 
done for them by professors. Ata fashionable provincial 
town, matters are often arranged in the same delightful way, 
but, with the exception of costumes perhaps, performers 
in cOuntry houses can rarely boast of any such assistance. 

My experience of one of these highly enjoyable festivities 
was picked up very unexpectedly. I received a letter from 
an intimate friend one day asking for a few hints regard- 
ing the making up of his face for an old man’s part. He 
described himself as one of a merry party in a house in 
Shropshire, whereof the hostess was devoted to theatricals, 
and the host a most indulgent husband. They had turned 
their house upside down, and were going to give an 
elaborate entertainment. I replied ina lively strain, and 
sent a little code of instructions, with a few sketches, 
without delay. By return of post I was surprised by an 
invitation to the following effect :— 

“' Dear W.—Thanks for your letter, which I read sloud at break- 
fast this morning. By general acclamation I have been desired to 
entrest you to come down here, and undertake the management of 
the performance. I enclose a formal invitations from Mrs. Digby 
Blythe—the most charming person you ever met,—which you will 
not, of course, refuse, 

thine ever, 
EvEBABD WITWELL. 

N.B.—The niceit people, the cheeriest welcome, and the best of 
fare, await thee.” 
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Mrs. Blythe's invitation was most kindly worded: I 
accepted it, and started the following day for Larkington 
Park. 

When I reflected upon the situation as I journeyed 
northwards, I became absolutely amazed my own audacity. 
Here was I, a painfully diffident man, about to plunge 
headlong into a house full of strangers—many of whom 
were probably clever and beautiful women! As to the 
theatricals, no doubt, there were some men of the party 
who were far better up in the business than I was, and 
who would look upon me as an interloper. What a muff 
I had made of myself to be sure! But I had put my hand 
to the plough, and it was too late to look back. My ffiend 
Witwell was blessed with nerve enough for any two 
ordinary adults, and would, no doubt, cover my short- 
comings. Besides, I firmly believed in my luck. I had 
been in greater difficulties than this, and somehow or 
other, had got out of them without any serious fiasco. 

Mrs. Blythe’s delicious little brougham, lined with wadded 
silk, and with a delicate perfume about it suggestive of 
feminine refinement,—a far too luxurious chariot for a poor 
pilgrim from the Hast,—conveyed me about eight miles 
from the small station at which I had stopped, and brought 
me to my journey’s end soon after the winter's evening had 
closed in. 

By the style of my reception in the hall at the hands of a 
confidential servant out of livery, a looker-on would have 
thought that instead of an unlettered soldier from India, a 
celebrated London physican had arrived in anticipation of 
a very important domestic incident. 

“Brown sherry and a biscuit, Sir, or pale sherry and 
bitters, or would you please to take some warm brandy 
and water’ P asked the butler with excessive®politeneas. 
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I assured him that I would rather take a cup of ten. 

“Then,” observed he, ‘ will you kindly step up to Mrs. 
Blythe's boodwar, Sir, tea has just gone up, and I were to 
harsk you to go to her as soon as you came, if you would 
be so obliging ?” 

I pleaded for five minutes alone with a little soap and 
water, and my hair brushes, and was then led through 
sundry thickly carpeted corridors to my hostess’s sanc- 
tum. I entered the room, und was received in a most 
friendly manner by a lady arrayed in a winter tea-gown 
of ruby cashmere and velvet, decked with ruby satin 
ribbons and rich creamy lace. In addition to her bright 
and ‘pretty face, I was struck by her charming manner, 
and very graceful bearing. The only other person in the 
room was my friend Witwell, with whom I exchanged a 
cordial greeting, and we were soon cosily seated round 
the fire engaged in a little cabinet coancil regarding the 
business about to be entrusted to my management. 


Matters stood as follows :—the performance was fixed 
for Thursday: this was Monday: so we only had two 
clear days left for work. The pieces selected were a farce, 
a well known comedy, and a sparkling little comic operetta. 
The comedy was, to a certain extent, safe. The renowned 
Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy and Mr. Courtenay Buskyn would 
arrive on Thursday afternoon, and appear in their cele- 
brated characters the same night. We had merely to fill 
in the few subordinate parts forthem. Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy 
had only written to say that a reliable actor should be 
chosen for the notary,—a professional if possible,—as his 
business with her, though short, was most important. 
They would only want one rehearsal on their arrival— 
nothing more. The farce was letter perfect, and the 
operetta in ‘an equally satisfactory state. Mrs, Blythe 
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was acting in the latter piece with a Miss De Talon, my 
friend Witwell was basso, and one Mr. Raymond Adair, 
described as an “exquisite tenor’ by Mrs. B., took the 
only other part. What they all wanted was a little touch- 
ing-up, and coaching—the comedy characters especially. 
There was a doubt about the notary, and Mrs. Horne- 
Crayke did not like her part as the maiden aunt: perhaps 
I would kindly try to talk her scruples over, as she really 
acted well in odd characters of that kind. The gentlemen’s 
dresses were coming from May’s, and the ladies’ costumes, 
which had already arrived, were being fitted by a modiste 
then in the house. Wigs, etc., were ordered: and would 
I be kind enough to make up the faces? Well, a man from 
Shrewsbury was arranging the stage, and scenery: in fact 
everything seemed in a fairly forward state except the 
subordinate characters’ parts in Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy’s pet 
comedy. It was pwposed, if I did not feel too tired after 
my journey, to rehearse everything for me after dinner, 
so that I could form an opinion of the state they were in, 
and set to work in earnest the following day. Of course, 
I heartily concurred in this proposition, and expressed my 
desire to do anything on earth that Mrs. Blythe desired. 
Witwell and I then departed to dress for dinner. 


On the way to our respective chambers, Witwell 
turned into my room, and standing with his back to the 
fire, observed, 

“There are a few things, old man, 1 must put you on 
your guard about:—Mrs. Crayke is an awfully disagree- 
able woman, finds fault with everything, and seems to be 
contented with nothing. She’s Blythe’s eldest sister, and 
cannot be snuffed out like an outsider. You must humour 
her, don’t you know, and if you can squaye her satisfac- 
torily, Blythe and his wife will never forget {t, Crayke’s 
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a Professor at some College or other, and caves in to Mrs. C. 
like an infant. Then there’s Dawdle,—an ‘ Honorable’ you 
know,—one of Lord Dryveller’s sons; they’ve given him 
that notary’s part! and Heaven help poor Mrs. Pleydell- 
Hardy. The man hasn’t the vaguest notion of acting. 
If he can say his few lines correctly, he stands with his 
back to the audience: then if you mildly suggest a differ- 
ent position, his words go out of his head, and he puts up 
his eye glass, and stares into vacancy. The worst of it is, 
he’s glued to the part. We've tried all sorts of hints, but 
he is deaf to them: he rehearses all day long, in all sorts 
of places, and poor little Nellie Beverly says she’s quite 
worn out with hearing him say his part. Barring these 
two people, and a few little things which you'll find out 
no doubt for yourself, the company is a pretty good one, 
and the people are charming. By the way, make up to 
Reeves-Hammerton, our ‘Mus: Bache: Oxon,’—he gives 
himself awful airs, but really is an excellent fellow; and 
beware of Mademoiselle De Talon,—the prettiest, wittiest, 
sauciest maiden, you ever cast your eyes upon. With 
these most friendly injunctions Witwell left me, chanting 
as he went along the passage, 


''T know a maiden fair to see— 
take care,—take care !” 


As I was descending the main staircase, dressed for 
dinner, bed candle in hand, and my mind full of conjecture 
about the saucy Miss De Talon of whom Witwell had 
spoken, I became aware that my footsteps were being 
dogged by another man clad in a dress coat, and also 
carrying & bed candle. We deposited our candle-sticks 
upon the hall table together, and I perceived that he who 
had followed me so closely was an undersized, pale-faced, 
map, with long sandy hair brushed back over his ears in a 
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sort of bag, with weak-looking eyes and white eyelashes. 
He appeared fidgetty, and nervous about something. I 
heard the click of an eye glass, and instinct told me that 
T was alone with the gentleman who had been cast for the 
“Notary.” Iwas not kept a minute in suspense, for the 
stranger adjusted his glass, screwed up his face towards 
the eye that held it (as some near-sighted people do), and 
bowing politely, said with considerable empressement, 

“Captain Wyvern, I presume,—er,—the great amateur 
who is about to undertake the manarement of our theatri- 
cals’’? 

I acknowledged that I was Captain Wyvern and that I 
had come to Larkington to make myself useful, but added 
with the utmost modesty that 1 was far from being a 
‘‘oreat amateur.’ 

‘‘ Ah,” said he, with incredulity, ‘‘ Mr. Witwell has told 
us all about you, and—er,——I can assure you we all place,— 
er,—unbounded confidence in your experience : but,—er,— 
pardon me,—um,—er,—to tell you the truth, I am very 
anxious to catch you alone,—er,—to obtain an interview 
before the others surround you, for I am in a dilemma about 
my part,—‘ the Notary’ in ‘ The Spider's Web,’ you know,— 
er,—My name is Daw—’ ” 

‘A! ha,” exclaimed a stout jovial looking man ina 
ringing cheery voice, a8 he came suddenly upon us, “ Cap- 
tain Wyvern if I mistake not, my name's Blythe (warm 
grasp of the hand) how d’you do,—very glad to see you,— 
devilish good of you to come down to help us,—come 
into the drawing-room and let me introduce you to your 
‘company’ ;—that’s the correct word isn’t it?—I know 
nothing of these things, you know, ha! ha! ha!” 

In a moment I was swept away from the nervous man 
with the eye glass, into a brilliantly lighted room, and taken 
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round a rather numerous party of very pleasant ‘looking 
people, in the, to me, totally new character of lion extraord- 
natre. Witwell—late as usual,—was not even there to cover 
my début, and distract attention from me by a funny story, 
ora killing jeu d’esprit; and to add to the severity of my 
ordeal, I found that my surmises regarding the presence of 
beautiful women were more than realized. Dazzled and 
timid as Iwas, the room seemed to be fall of perts adorned 
by Parisian modistes to conquer man, and I felt absolutely 
riddled through and through by bright eyes. Having 
comported myself during this trial with all the sanq froid I 
could summon up, prompted by a desire to recover my com- 
posure, and gain courage, | withdrew towards the back 
ground a little, and turned to a Japanese cabinet -with an 
assumption of the deep interest of a connoisseur in such 
works of art. Whilst thus engaged, I was disturbed by 
a voice at my elbow saying : : 

‘‘ Kr,—um,—er,—as I was about to say just now when 
Blythe interrupted us,—er,—that I have been given the 
part of the “Notary” in “ The Spider's Web,” and, er,— 
1am a good deal perplexed about it. My nameis Daw’ — 

“Dinners upon the table, Madam,’’ interrupted the 
sonorous Jasso of the butler, and with a gesture of despair, 
my interrogator moved away towards the lady committed 
to his charge. 
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and during the banquet that followed, ia from 

em her clever lips sundry little things concerning 
my fellow visitors, which I had not heard at afternoon tea. 
Miss DeTalon was that very pretty girl sitting next to 
Mr. Raymond Adair, the man with the deep, turned-down 
collars, fair wavy Mair, auburn moustache, and melancholy 





eyes. 

Thus directed, my eyes fell upon a young lady with 
golden brown hair, parted on one side, and trained in wavy 
curls bewitchingly low over her white forehead, great 
sparkling eyes which were eloquent of fun and high spirits, 
sweet-looking lips, a complexion of rose and alabaster, and 
the most gracefully moulded shoulders. I could neither 
judge of her figure, nor see how her dress became her, but 
I marked with pleasure a beautifully turned arm, and 4 
pretty little hand. I accordingly confessed, in reply to my 
hostess, that I admired ‘the picture’ exceedingly, adding, 

“ “Lesbia hath a beaming eyes, 
No one knows on whom it beameth.’ 

Am I not right ?” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Blythe, smiling, “her list of killed, 
wounded, and missing, 1s, they say, a long ne, still, sho 
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is the life and soul of our party; always in high spirits, 
very clever, and the best natured girl I ever met. She 
sings really well, and acts, as it were, intuitively. She can 
dance as they do on the stage, only I wont let her of 
course, and is inimitable in operetta, as you will see. The 
funny looking old gentleman sitting on her left is my 
uncle,—a dear old man : he hates theatricals, and is always 
grumbling about them, but he is very fond of Kate DeTalon, 
and constantly tells her that if he were twenty years a 
younger man, he would run away with her. Do yousee the 
lady in green with the thin lips and high colour? She is 
Mrs. Horne-Crayke, my husband’s eldest sister; she is not 
blessed with a spirit of contentment, I am sorry to say. 
Whenever we have theatricals here, she comes to act (for 
she is very good in certain parts) but she never seems 
satisfied with her characters, and, I think, secretly wants 
young and frisky ones, which, of coyrse, she could not 
manage. I am afraid she'll tax your patience. The stout 
man with the big mouth and closely shaven face full of 
wrinkles, is Mr. Twitter, our low comedian; and the young 
lady he has just amused so much 1s Bessie Lambkin who 
plays Sally Lunn in the farce.” 


We chatted on in this way till the ladies left the table, 
and the time arrived for the enjoyment of some fine tawny 
port, and walnuts. I had just settled down to that agree- 
able occupation when I perceived the perplexed “‘ Notary’’ 
approaching me. Ah! horror,—he took the vacant chair 
by my side, and for the third time commenced ao resumé 
of his difficulties. His name was Dawdle (we got over 
that at last) I had no doubt heard of it in connec- 
tion with the “A. D.C.,” a company he had belonged to 
when he was at Cambridge: not that he had ever acted 
much, but betause he had always identified himself with 
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the amateur theatrical movement, and had frequently 
made himself useful in small ways, Well, I might have 
been told that he had been given a part called the ‘‘ Notary” 
n “The Spider's Web,” not a long part, but one that con- 
tained a difficulty which was this— 

“Captain Wyvern, won’t you come up here awhile,’ 
mercifully observed Mr. Blythe at this moment, perceiving, I 
suppose, that I was about to be persecuted, “ you'll be off 
to the theatricals directly, and I shall see no more of you, 
for ‘ Uncle Frank’ and I are early birds.” 

Under cover of this timely invitation, with an apology to 
Dawdle, I changed my place, and punished the port enue 
the egis of my host in comfort. 

As soon as we joined the ladies, Mrs. Blythe suggested 
business without delay, and I followed her to the picture 
gallery, which had been turned into a very pretty little 
theatre. Whilst the characters belonging to the farce 
were collecting themselves, I fell into conversation witb 
Miss DeTalon, Mr. Hammerton, and Mr. Raymond Adair, 
and gradually began to feel more at home. 

The farce was capitally done, and I found but little to 
suggest. The skeleton comedy of ‘' The Spider's Web,” with 
the leading characters absent, was of course rather trouble- 
some, but the actors Knew their parts, and the few little 
hitches about positions, etc., were soon setright. Mrs. Horne- 
Crayke was quite first rate as a sour-tempered maiden aunt, 
and a bevy of young ladies who had to attend the heroine, 
looked, even in their ordinary attire, most ‘scrumptious,’ 
as Witwell remarked. The little operetta “ Le Domino 
Gris’ was brilliantly run through. Mrs. Blythe as La 
Comtesse de Mirliton, and Miss DeTalon as Fleurette, a merry 
Soubrette, were perfectly charming, the Tenor and Bass 
parts were done excellently, andthe accompaniment was 
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sustained by the accomplished Mus: Bach: Mr. Hammer- 
ton, with consummate skill and taste. In fact, I came to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Blythe’s theatricals would prove 
triumphantly successful. The comedy would, however, 
need a little more drilling, I saw, and, how about that 
“Notary ?” he had not appeared. It turned out that he 
had gone to bed under the plea of a bad headache, but I 
apprehended that the real cause of his indisposition was 
that hitherto unexplained ‘' difficulty.” 

After having heartily congratolated Mrs. Blythe, I felt 
that the time had arrived for diplomatic overtures in the 
direction of Mrs. Horne-Crayke. I accordingly approached 
that’ lady with the utmost politeness, bowed, and hoped 
that she would permit me to express my admiration of her 
acting. 

‘The art with which you counterfeited age,” suid | 
con ezpressione, “‘ disguised your natumally soft voice, and 
assumed a petulant, fault-finding manner, was beyond 
praise. Jam sure you will agree with me that your’s is the 
only ‘character’-part in the whole performance.” 

Her countenance relaxed. 

What has Mrs. Blythe to do”? I continued, un poco 
ammato, “she has to act the part of a charming woman, 
to be herself in fact. What has Miss DeTalon? the réle of 
a high spirited, light-hearted girl: again, to be herself. 
All the other ladies, I may say, have merely to maintain 
their natural appearance and manners. But what have 
you to dor You have to present us with a picture of a 
totally different individual, to animate that picture, and 
maintain the peculiarities you so cleverly assume through 
the three acts of one of the brightest comedies of the 
English Stage.” 

She absolutely smiled. 
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Pardon my speaking thus freely to you,” I went on earn- 
estly, “but when I see true art, I canrarely restrain my 
honest opinions, and you gave us all a great treat to- 
night.” 

Tt will be seen that I tried to deliver this little address 
with the warmth of an enthusiast carried away by his 
feelings, and that Mrs. Horne-Crayke was fortunately in 
no way suspicious of blarney. At the end of it, she seemed 
almost pleasantly disposed, for with the smile still on 
her face, she fanned herself gently and said, 


‘‘O yes,—I admit my part has its attractions in an 
artistic point of view, but er,—but”— 

“Ah” I exclaimed interrupting her, “alas! there is a 
‘but,’ pray pardon my supplying it. You doubtless find 
the assumption of mature age and a cross-gained tempera- 
ment a heavy strain upon you: you very naturally would 
rather have a pretty effective part, which you could play 
without an effort. Ah, my dear Madam, if every talented 
amateur were to give way to such an inclination, private 
theatricals would be robbed of their chief attraction, and 
professionals would have to be called in for the only char- 
acters demanding true exercise of the brain, and subtle 
skill. There is one matter alone that troubles my mind 
with regard to your clever impersonation, and that is, how 
we are tO disguise your youth, and make you up satis- 
factorily: I confess that I should have liked professional 
aid in that essential point, but I trust you will permit me 
to do my best for you.” 

I had now no doubt whatever of Mrs. Crayke’s mollifi- 
cation; even her voice seemed to become decidedly less 
harsh, and her eyes plainly betrayed that she was pleased. 
To add to the success of my enterprise, Reeyes Hammerton 
came up at this juncture to congratulate Mer, and even 
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languid Mr. Raymond Adair (prompted, I think, by Mrs. 
Blythe) put in his oar effectively. Wesupped merrily, 
became the sincerest friends, and parted in the best of 
spirits about | a.m. | 

I never could suppress my Indian habit of rising with 
the lark when I was in England, the consequence was that 
after a most refreshing tub I determined to go down, and 
try and walk off a sensation which suggested port-wine 
and walnuts, plus a jovial midnight supper. In the act 
of taking my hat and stick from the rack in the hall, | 
found myself face to face with “ Uncle Frank,” who greeted 
me very cordially. 

“So you are up early’ Captain Wyvern, said he, “in 
spite of those infernal theatricals. Why, demme, it was 
past one this morning before your noisy people trooped up 
to bed. Have a walk, eh? beautiful morning.”’ 

As soon as we were well under weigh, my old com- 
panion began barking snappishly at the cruelty of being 
invited to a house where theatricals were going to take 
place. 

‘Why, my dear Sir,’ he expostulated, “‘the house is a 
perfect bear-garden. From morning till night there is 
nothing but one predominating subject. At breakfast, 
Juncheon, and dinner, the conversation is entirely devoted 
to it. If you go into the library to write a letter, or read 
the paper, you find Dawdle there repeating his part to 
little Miss Beverly, or Bessie Lambkin laughing over her's 
with Captain Twitter. Intothe billiard-room they come 
half a dozen at a time, all talking theatrical jargon. : In the 
drawing-room the piano ia going all day long with passages 
from ‘‘ Le Domino Gris.” I’ve no peace, Sir, I assure you, 
till Blythe and J settle to our pipes after dinner, or when J 
can get out §f the house, like this, for a walk or a drive. 
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My niece Violet is a bit crazed about the stuge, she’s a 
clever girl, bless her, and Blythe gives way to her like a 
good-natured fool. But why on earth they should victimize 
mein this way, the Lord only knows, I know Violet can sing 
and act right well, 1 know little Kate DeTalon has wonder- 
fully pretty ankles, and that she will look delightful in very 
short skirts on Thursday. I know Twitter's and Witwell’s 
comic fun by heart, and Mr. Adair’s favorite notes. But, 
excuse my saying so, however good the performance may 
be on Thursday, it will scarcely make up for the fortnight’s 
torment [ have suffered, and cannot possibly be as good- 
as what I vet for half a guinea, when I want it, in London. 
I tell Violet that when she turns her house into a luhatic 
asylum, she ought to restrict its inmates to the insane, and 
not entrap 4 man at my time of life to witness the capers 
and antics, and listen to the erratic conversation of her 
amiable yet demenéed friends.’ 

Having got rid of these sentiments, ‘“ Uncle Frank” (I 
never heard his surname) chatted pleasantly, and made 
himself very agreeable; but as we entered the house again, 
he heaved a deep sigh and said, 

“Now for another day’s misery |” 

I half expected as much. I had scarcely put down my 
hat, when Dawdle,—book in hand,—came hurriedly out 
of the library. 

‘‘T —er,—took the liberty,” said he, ‘of knocking at 
your room door—um,—er,—on my way down about an 
hour ago, and found you had already gone out, so I—er— 
watched for your return through the library window. 
Here is a copy of—um, er,—" The Spider's Web,” and this, 
you see, is the, er,—'' Notary’s” part—not long, but import- 
ant. Now I am perplexed about—” 

“Captain Wyvern’! exclaimed Mrs. Blythe, tripping 
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gracefully down the staircase, “ you must bé quite famished : 
I saw you walking with ‘Uncle Frank’ over there by the 
‘Home Wood’ an hour ago, won't you come to breakfast ? 

Dawdle uttered an exclamation of dismay, closed hia 
book, and followed us muttering dejectedly, 

“ Just like my luck. O! I shall never get a chance of 
explaining what puzzles me’’! 

‘Never mind,” said I as we walked into the dining- 
room, “I'll tackle the knotty point the first thing after 
breakfast.” 

A gleam of happiness immediately illuminated the wan 
face of ‘the Notary,’ and people remarked how positively 
gay he had suddenly become; even to the perpetration of 
a pun-let (not altogether new) on my friend Witwell’s 
name, and the slang term “ wittle,’’ at which “the house 
came down.” 

As soon as breakfast was over, 1 met with some little 
indecision on the part of Dawdle with regard to the room 
in which he could best consult me, The library, he said, 
would never do, for ‘theothers’ went there to write letters 
aud read the papers: the drawing-room, billiard-room, 
theatre gallery, &c., were all severally condemned because 
we should be certain to meet some of the ladies there, and 
they chaffed him so about rehearsing. It would be better, 
he thought, to meet in the dining-room, in half an hour 
say, when the things had been taken away; we could then 
proceed to work without a chance of interruption, and 
with a perfectly clear room. I of course concurred in this 
arrangement, and in due course of time returned to the 
dining-room with my pertinacious friend. 
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FSePQHE Honorable Augustus Dawdle was, as I told 
m4| you before, a man of spare build, considerably 
| i} below the middle height, with a wan, colourless 
face, sandy hair which he permitted to grow long, and 
brushed in a sort of cluster behind his ears, white eye- 
lashes, weak, blirfking eyes, and an eye-glass. To com- 
plete the picture, you must imagine a retroussé nose, and 
no chin to speak of; a pale yellow moustache of scanty 
growth, which, with a “ Charlie,’ or small tuft of hair 
below his lower lip, was waxed to the extreme extent 
of its capabilities in the Shakespearian fashion. He 
was narrow-chested, with a confirmed stoop, and was 
largely made round the hips, and as his knees turned 
slightly outwards, his feet were also a good deal turned 
out, necessitating the short mincing steps which males 
thus curiously formed can scarcely avoid. He was, I 
found, of a very inquisitive disposition, yet, being fond 
of argument, was very difficult to satisfy or convince. 
His questions therefore rarely seemed to bring him forth 
good fruit. He hesitated a good deal in conversation, 
and his voice was querulous and rather high-pitched. As 
soon as he was satisfied that we were alone, he fixed his 
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glass in his eye, screwed up his face, and unbosomed his 
‘difficulty’ in this wise :— 

“ Tho question that exercises my mind, Captain Wyvern, 
—er,—in this part of the ‘Notary’ in ‘ The Spider's Web, 
is not,—um,—er,—one of mere words: the few lines—er,— 
here (tapping the book) are short, and simple enough; a 
child could master them in,—er, an hour I dare say: no, 
it is entirely one of—er,—deportment. You see, I wish to 
give the character an,—er,—an,—er,—artistic finish, that 
will at once vest it—er,—with an amount of attractiveness 
which it,—er, doesn’t otherwise possess. Let me explain. 
I enter, you see, at back, and,—er,—coming down stage, 
pause in front of Ida De Montfort, the heroine, and—er,— 
(the book says) ‘falter’ the following words” :—[opening an 
annotated and interleaved copy of the play, and reading. | 

[Enter Notary, R. U0. E., he comes down stage and confronts 
Ida, L. C.) ; 

Notary.—‘ The secret of your birth, Mademoiselle, is hero (shows 
papers): for twenty miserable years, tied by the indissoluble bond 
of a guilty promise, have I preserved it: the torms of my hateful 
thraldom expired yesterday, and to-day I am free,—freo, thank 
Heaven! to prove the right that you possess to the heritage of 
Beaumanoir. Here are the proofs, Mademoiselle; take them, and 
however much you may condemn, I pray you, pity mo'—(bows and 
hands papers.) 

[During the sensation which follows the discovery that all 
difficulty with reyard to Ida De Montfort's marriage has been 
removed, ‘ Notary’ preserves a dignified silence L: na soon 
as she realizes the vast importance of his revelations, with all 
the impetuosity of a generous heart, she turns towards him, 
clasps his hands with both her own, and exclaims :] 

Ida.-—-‘ My good, my noble friend! Ah Monsieur Bertrand, you 
have this moment swept from my memory all the sorrow I have 
suffered : every hgur of crucl doubtfulness do I forget in this moment 
of exquisite happiness. Say, Henri (turning towards the Vicomte) we 
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have not much to forgive, methinks,—a friend in need like this, is 
surely a friend indeed.’ 


[Vicomte crosses CO, and shakes ‘ Notary’s’ hand warmly. 
‘Notary’ looks upon the now happy pair with deep emotion, 
L. C., then, with an effort, says :] 


‘ Notary.—For many weary years I have been the helpless tool of 
an unprincipled tyrant; to-day I have achieved a title higher far 
than the greatest of this world’s nobility,—that of an HONEST MAN!’ 

[During effect produced by this speech ‘ Notary’ bows low to 
all, retires slowly up stage, and exits at back. ] 


‘“Now,—’” said Dawdle putting the book down, ‘‘ howam 
I to—er—‘ come down’ in the first instance,—in breathless ” 
haste,—er,—or with melancholy slowness? It strikes me 
that either way would be effective, probably the—er, 
former,—eh ? I hardly think that I can ‘falter,'—you see, 
my voice is—er,—clear but itis not powerful; I can throw 
any amount of pathos into it, but,—but,—er, I find that 
when I ‘falter,’ n#one—er,—hears me, and it is annoying 
at such a time to be asked to ‘speak up.’ Can you—er,— 
can you suggest an effective attitude—er,—for handing 
the papers, in which—, in which the dignity of the 
‘Notary’ will not be lost ?”’ 
“QO! certainly,” ‘I replied, “ very easily I think.” 

» “Stooping down, and bowing, throws the person out 
behind—er,—in an unpicturesque way when viewed in 
profile,” continued Dawdle, ‘now I want to bow, and 
to bend my body, but,—um,—er,—if it could be managed, 
I would rather not do the two things together. I confess 
that the portrayal of ‘dignified silence’ ‘perplexes m¢,—how 
shall I stand ?—I have tried several pusitions in front of 
the,—the cheval glass, and cannot say that I have been 
successful. Then when Ida seizes my hands, in what 
manner shall I accept her advances? Remember that she 
is,—um,—er,—is a beautiful girl, and I am (as Phe ‘Notary’) 
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far from being an old man,—shall I,—er,—appear confused, 
overcome, nervous, ashamed, glad, or how? 

“ Receive her with all the calmness you can assume,” I 
said, “there is never any weakness of an amorous nature 
in a stage Notary’s character.” 

“Tn what way then,” he asked, ‘can I look ‘ with emo- 
tion’ ? I cannot cry, or sob,—can I? That,—er,—heroic 
speech at the end suits me exactly. I hke a telling 
sentence like that immensely, and,—um,—er,—you will 
find that I shall do justice to the ‘HONEST maN,’ but, —but,— 
‘1 do not like having to turn, and—er,—walk back up stage 
for my exit. I would far sooner get off left, or right,—er, 
immediately. I always find that the less walking I have 
to,—to,—er,—to do after an effective sentence the better. 
People are idiots enough to laugh,—quite forgetting the 
sentiment expressed,—when I am,—er,—going away, 
apparently without any—er,—reason ‘or doing so except 
that,—except,—er,—that,—it is,—er,—fashionable not to 
show true feeling.” 

Well, we took each of these difficulties in detail; 
practised walks, bows, inflections of voice, eye-play, atti- 
tudes, faltering, emotion, and so on, but I was obliged to 
insist on the ‘book’ exit at back, for the door on the left was 
‘Ida's apartment,” and that on the right her guardian's 
room. We got up nevertheless a very effective walk off, 
and Dawdle, greatly satisfied with himself, was in the act 
of strutting up the dining-room with his back towards the 
door, when we were atartled by a peal of laughter, and the 
clapping of little hands. The door had been silently 
opened, and for the last ten minutes, it appeared, we had 
had an andience composed of Miss DeTalon (ring-leader), 
Miss Beverly, (iss Lambkin, the two Misses Bantrey, May 
Sprecton, Witwell, and Twitter, who now came forward. 
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Miss DeTalon looking delightfully nice in a tailor-made 
gown of dark blue cloth, which expressed her beautiful 
figure with eelskin accuracy, declared that Mr. Dawdle’s 
“Notary” would be the attractive little part on Thursday 
evening. 

‘QO! Mr. Dawdle” said she, ‘‘ that walk off, is really 
capital :—we laughed because we had caught you rehearsing 
on the sly, you know, but really your acting is quite too 
awfully good :—isn’t it Bessie ?” 

‘Q! quite,” exclaimed Miss Lambkin, demurely, ‘I 
always said, Mr. Dawdle, that you were pretending when. 
you said you had a ‘ difficulty. 

Witwell, as grave as a judge, laid special stress hpon 
the admirable bow when presenting the documents, 

“The whole thing is good,” said he, ‘‘but that bow, 
Dawdle, is admirably worked up—lI positively envy you 
that little touch ofgart.”’ 

Twitter agreed with the rest, the Notary's part would 
be a little gem, but the thing that he specially commended 
was the “Honest MAN!” ‘“ Why Dawdle,” he added, 
“you have quite got Irving's ring in your voice; I only 
hope you ll hit it off like that on the night itself,”’ 

By this time I perceived that Dawdle, feeble creature, was 
completely taken in. It was plain enough that he had 
been wheedled into believing what his volatile friends had 
said, for he screwed the muscles of his face tighter round 
the eye which held his glass than ever, simpered, and with 
a little supercilious smile, observed affectedly, 

“Q! er—yes, pretty good I hope—er,—I sketched out 
that way of rendering the part many days ago, but—er, I 
determined not to do anything until Captain Wyvern’s 
arrival—er,—lI dislike having to change the particular line 
I may once adopt in a part, so _—er,—I er,®-jast explained 
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my ideas,—er,—to our talented Manager, who, I am happy 
to say, falls in with them exactly.” 

Here was “cheek” with a vengeance, but I was not 
going to spoil sport by contradiction. As we moved away 
towards the theatre, Witwell and Twitter held back a little, 
convulsed with laughter, and congratulated me upon my 
pupil. The latter said he should certainly ‘‘use” that walk 
in the next burlesque part he took, and Witwell remarked, 

“O! what a conceited little ass itis. But joking apart, 
we cannot have that business on Thursday: Mrs. Pleydell- 
Hardy would go stark staring mad,—her pet scene bur- 
Jesqued,—heavens! I shudder at the thought, ghost of 
Mrs. Siddons rises, and all that sort of thing. What is to 
be done ? Blythe cannot hurt a Dawdle’s feelings,—county 
politics, &c., ée., involved—it is therefore out of the question 
to suppress him.” 

“Well,” observed Twitter, “the best,thing we can do is 
to tell Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy : she is a quick-witted woman, 
and if prepared for a fiasco, will defeat it somehow. I've 
acted with her scores of times, and know her great powers 
of self-reliance on the stage.’’ 

And thus for a time we dropped the subject. 

“Mrs, Blythe’s compliments, Sir, and would you please 
step up to afternoon tea in the boodwar’ ? 

Would I, indeed ? Another tée a téte with my charming 
hostess, would be indeed delightful, after a fatiguing day, 
rehearsing, laughing, chaffing, and a walk to the ‘ Home 
Farm” for a mouthful of fresh air with Blythe, so I 
hastened with gladness to obey the summons. 

“OQ! Captain Wyvern,” said Mrs, Blythe, ag I entered 
the pretty room, “I am so glad you have come: the 
fact is I want yon to look at our dresses—the ladies’ 
dresses 1 megn! Kate DeTalon is puting on her's in my 
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room now, and I will try on mine presently. Bessie 
Lambkin and the others are coming in by and by, but I 
am anxious for your opinion on our Watteau costumes 
first. I am afraid Kate’s petticoat is too short; she won't 
hear of it, neither will Madame Volage, our dress-maker, 
who says she saw the part acted in Paris. Of course it is 
simply lovely, and suits Kate to perfection, but these country 
people are so very prudish, and one must think of what 
they will say. If she were the Honorable Miss Dawdle, 
or Lady Waggetayle, she might go on the stage as a ballet 
girl, and the whole county would say how charming!—. 
bat being a commoner with no Shropshire connections, 
and belonging to an Irish family, a glimpse of her ahkles 
will be considered immodest !” 

I had not long to wait; presently a side door opened, 
and the lovely Fleurette appeared, followed by Madame 
Volage who with » bland smile of conscious triumph upon 
her decidedly handsome face, observed, 

Voici! M’stewr,—une toilette vraiment ravissante |” 

T confess that for a minute I was unable to speak plainly. 
Even without her powder and patches, and her hair dressed 
in its daily fashion, Miss DeTalon looked indeed “ ravis- 
sante.”"—Her upper dress was made of real old brocade 
(bunches of flowers embroidered upon 4 thick white silk) 
trimmed with knots of pink ribbon and rich old lace; with 
a petticoat of quilted pink satin which was at all events short 
enough to display the embroidered clocks of her pretty silk 
stockings, and the daintiest high heeled shoes of pink satin 
that ever decked a pied mignon. ‘“ Uncle Frank” had not 
been far wrong, sly old dog, when he had adverted to the 
perfect ankles of “ pretty little Kate DeTalon.” 

I never performed a more delightful task than this of Lord 
Chamberlain. The fair Flewrette walked up And down the 
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room before us, executed a pirouetie or two, sat down, rose 
up, curtsied, and absolutely performed a graceful pas seul 
to finish with, before I was able to convince Mrs. Blythe 
that the length of the skirt was indeed perfection. It 
had been cut, I pointed out, by an accomplished artiste, 
and consequently hung properly (grateful smile from 
Madame Volage). What objection could there possibly 
be? The dress was precisely that of a Soubrette of the 
Watteau period. 

I next had the pleasure of inspecting Mrs. Blythe en 
‘grande tenue. She wore a short costume, but not so short 
as Fleurette’s: her over-dress of richly embossed pale blue 
silk, was trimmed with cream-colored satin, and profusely 
bedecked with old Flemish lace; her petticoat was of 
cream-coloured satin, and, as in the former case, nothing 
was needed save unbounded praise, and the most courtier- 
like compliments that I could call to my assistance. An 
old picture had, it appeared, been faithfully copied by 
Madame Volage, even to the tiny diamond buckle which 
nestled in a little bow of ribbon upon the pale blue 
satin shoe. 


A number of bewitching supernumeraries whose share 
in the performance consisted in very pretty frocks, «& 
proterea nihil, trooped in to be looked at, and the officiating 
censor found himself completely intoxicated with female 
loveliness. Madame Volage et Qie had done their work 
with very great taste, and each dress seemed to have been 
thoughtfully composed. Alas! every enchanting pleasure 
in this work-a-day world comes to an end too abruptly: my 
employment was ruthlessly disturbed by the dressing gong 
for dinner,—in the midst of a pleasant controversy touching 
the best trimming for Miss Bessie Lambkin’s ‘‘ V-shaped 
body,”—and & went away very sorrowful. 
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The day,—Thursday, and the hour,—3 p. M., arrived at 
last, and with everything prepared for rehearsal, we anx1- 
ously awaited the advent of Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy in the 
theatre gallery. Mr. Courtenay Buskyn—wrapped up in 
two or three coats, and covered over all by a double-milled 
Ulster, with his throat protected by two comforters, like 
Mr. Santley, or Signor Foli,—had turned up half an hour 
before, and was just then paying marked attention to some 
gate pie, brawn, and nutty brown sherry, in the dining- 
room. At length the sound of wheels greeted our ears, and 
the brougham dashed up to the hall door. Anon, voices» 
reached us, coming along the passage, with these words, 
in a clear musical voice, distinctly audible, " 

“ Nothing for me, dear, till after rehearsal. I had a little 
whisky and water, and a dry biscuit, at the station before 
I got into the brougham.” 

The speaker was of course the great amateur comédienne 
for whom we were wailing. She was immediately intro- 
duced to us by Mrs. Blythe, and a singularly pleasant 
woman she seemed to be. Her appearance was decidedly 
attractive, though perhaps in a style somewhat uncommon 
in select circles in the country. Her bright golden hair, 
tightly gathered into a knot low on her neck behind, fell in 
a cascade of little curls over her forehead ; and her brilliant 
eyes, assisted by very darkly pencilled eyelashes and 
eyebrows, iluminated a face which derived additional 
effect from a ‘tip-tilted’ nose, cherry lips, and a very pink 
and white complexion. Her plain gray gown of Indian 
pushmena, trimmed with silver fox fur draped a pretty 
figure admirably corsée. She had cast aside her hat and 
fur-trimmed cloak in the hall, and, like a professional, 
had hurried off to business without delgy. She made 
herself at home with perfect confidence, and treated 
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me at once with friendly consideration. Almost her first 
question, put very sensibly to Mrs. Blythe and myself in a 
whisper, was, 

“To whom have you given the Notary’s part ?”’ 

On hearing the name ‘ Dawdle,’ she started aside 
aghast. 

“ Mr. Dawdle!” she exclaimed, ‘“ which one,—Gussy, or 
Jack ?—not that it matters much, for they are equally 
terrible—My dear Violet, what could have induced you 
to cast a Dawdle for any part whatever? Why Gussy is 
the béte noire of the amateur stage. He is always poking 
his way into performances, and a more hideous impostor 
you never beheld. Whatistobe done? Cannot we make 
him ill, only a little ill, you know; or cannot we send him 
a telegram calling him immediately to the bedside of a 
sick friend ? Any desperate subterfuge would be pardon- 
able, for you little know how completely he'll spoil my 
favorite scene !” 

Here Buskyn appeared with Witwell and joined in the 
little conclave, but after a while it was agreed that we 
had better rehearse, and consider the “Notary’s’ case 
afterwards. 

The Comedy ran capitally, and to the intense astonish- 
ment of Mr. Buskyn, and all of us who knew him, 
Dawdle acquitted himself beyond all previous efforts: he 
was almost good. We accordingly broke up in the best 
of spirits, and those who had formed the deliberation 
committee went up to Mrs. Blythe’s boudoir for further 
chit-chat. As we were sipping our tea, Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy 
addressed me sotto voce as follows, 

“T don't put any faith in Mr. Dawdle, Captain Wyvern, 
notwithstanding his good attempt at rehearsal. It is 
always the why with these impostors. They may do fairly 
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at practice, but at the critical time, they invariably crumble 
to pieces, and fail you. So I shall be prepared for our 
friend to-night, you will see.” 


* * * + 


Tt is nearly eight o'clock. A large audience has as- 
sembled. I am deeply engaged in business behind the 
scenes. The characters in the Faroe are all ready, and in 
another minute I shall ring the second bell. Halloa! who 
is this miserable object in black ?—the ‘‘ Notary,” Dawdle, 
by Jove !—book in hand, ready dressed an hour too soon 
for his part, fidgeting about, getting into everybody's way, 
and asking all sorts of idiotic questions. This cannot be 
permitted, so I go up to him and say :— 


‘My dear Mr. Dawdle, are you not a little premature ? 
You are not wanted for an hour to come, and will tire 
yourself out beforg that time arrives. Besides, the space 
here is very confined, and I must keep the passage clear for 
the Farce. Pray compose yourself, and go and sit quietly 
in the Green Room.”’ 

‘ But,—er,—I shall miss my cue, I’m sure,” he nervously 
expostulates, ‘if I don’t,—er,—wait for it here; I know I 
shall.” 


“Tt is not your piece,” I plead distractedly, “you will 
have lots of time when ‘The Spider's Web’ is called on. 
Do take it calmly. Stay, (happy thought) if you like, I'll 
give you a stool by the prompter, but you must promise to 
keep quite quiet.” 

Now our prompter is a firm young man, an ex-Varsity 
oarsman, the Reverend Edgar Thewstone, Curate of Lark. 
ington, and a rare good fellow. I give him an injunction 
to keep Dawdle quiet. He smiles intelljgently, and it 
comes to pass by and by that whenever Dawdle attempts 
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to rise from his stool, down he goes again under the iron 
right hand of the prompter, who smiles and whispers, 

‘' H-u-s-h—don’t move.” 

I now pass over intermediate events, and ask you to 
imagine the Farce over very satisfactorily, and the Comedy 
going on brilliantly, Mrs. Pleydell- Hardy surpassing herself 
and Mr. Buskyn excellent. Two acts have been thus well 
finished, and the all-important period for the Notary’s 
entrance arrives. I see him go on all right, and then run 
round with breathless anxiety to Thewstone’s chair to watch 
‘che rest. The house receives him well, for is he not a 
Shropshire Dawdle, and one of dear Lord Dryveller’s sons ? 
Well, I wait for the sound of his voice, but only catch the 
well known, 

“ Er, —er,—um,—er, ” 

Heavens! he has lost his head!—But Mrs. Pleydell- 
Hardy has not lost her's; a pretty ringing voice breaks 
forth, 


“Ah! M’sieur Bertrand! what is that you have brought 
me? a paper! documents! !—Henri! read, read, what do 
these seals mean ?—my birthright established at last ?”’ 

“Good gracious’! exclaims Thewstone to me sotto voce 
examining the book anxiously, ‘what are they about? 
there’s none of that here.” 


Pause for ‘‘ business,” during which Dawdle, recovering 
consciousness, attempts like an idiot, to yo back and 
commence his opening sentence, and so spoil all. But 
Mra. Pleydell-Hardy is ready for him even in this moment 
of peril, for she rushes up to him, seizes both his hands, 
and goes on with her speech, 


“My good, my noble friend,” &ec., (as previously 
quoted at page 238): but at the end of it, Dawdle 
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makes another effort not to be cheated out of his first 
words, and obstinately begins again, 

‘‘ The secret of your birth, Mademoiselle, is here’ — 

Yes! yes!” she cries, ‘we have indeed discovered it; 
farewell, my more than honored friend—to-day you have 
achieved a title higher far than the greatest of this world’s 
nobility,—that of an HonEST MAN. Here Jacques, (to an 
attendant) conduct M’sieur Bertrand to the dining chamber, 
and see that he lacks nothing: farewell, M’sieur,—farewell.” 

Jacques, a smart ‘super,’ instantly hustles poor Dawdle 
off the stage, and we have no heroics, no bow, and noe 
faltering accents; but in the act of going, our friend 
struggles wildly to make himself heard once more, again 
breaking forthwith, 

‘The secret of your birth, Mademoiselle, is here—” 

Then the door “at back” closes behind him, and I 
breathe freely at last. 

* # * * 

Thus did Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy cleverly perform the 
Notary’s part, as far as the sense of the piece demanded, 
for him, actually getting him off the stage without a 
break-down. 

The Operetta went off, as we expected, with perfect 
success, aud Mrs. Blythe received the warmest congratu- 
lations from her friends, The audience, it turned out, were 
completely taken in by Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy’s clever gag- 
ging, and said that Dawdle’s impersonation of a conscience- 
stricken sinner, was admirable: his attitude, expression of 
face, hesitation, and futile attempts at explanation, were all 
extolled sky high, and actually occupied half a dozen lines 
in the Court Journal the following Saturday. 

Having been told by a good natured friend that this 
opinion had been formed of his acting, eur impostor 
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appeared with unblushing effrontery at supper after the 
performance, and boldly told a few easy going people that 
he always did his best for Mrs. Pleydell-Hardy, and gladly 
took a small part in her pieces, because she liked to work 
with experienced actors! But when just off the stage, in 
an agony of annoyance and disappointment, he had acknow- 
ledged to Witwell behind the scenes, that he had been 
wholly put off his part by his black silk tights. The profes- 
sional costumier who had brought the dresses from May's 
had coolly told him, it appeared, that his legs were “ Notary’s 
legs all over.” 

“We always chooses a scraggy-legged man for a 
‘Notary,’ in the profession, Sir,” this person had unwit- 
tingly observed, “‘you can’t be too badly made or mean- 
looking for such-like parts.” 

This confidential communication had utterly prostrated 
the sensitive Dawdle, and had driven fis reflections from 
his part, to his extremities |! 
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Being Photographed. 


Ray) © the influence that directs his intentions what it 
Hes may, as the days of his leave draw towards. 
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their end, the man on furlough will certainly find 
himself condemned to be photographed. Now ploto- 
graphy, I take it, possesses its willing and ita unwilling 
male victims. Amongst the former we find the green 
youth, the affianced fanatic, the devoted bridegroom still 
in the arm-in-arm period of his bondage, and the man who, 
despite no mean load of honourable years, contrives to retain 
a lively interest in his personal appearance,—an amiable 
minority, in short. The disaffected form the majority 
I think. But however distasteful it may be to him, the 
recusant finds himself driven to execution in divers ways, 
all more or less inevitable. If a seasoned and well broken- 
in married man, his wife will of course insist upon it ; if 
single, his mother, sisters, cousins, or fond maiden aunts, 
will do so. He may be forced to commit the deed at the 
earnest solicitation of a lady in whose heart he may have 
excited a tender feeling; or those delicious girls he met at 
Scarborough, or at such and such a country house, may 
have extracted promises from him, which necessitate the 
ordeal. But whether willing, or unwilling, the camers will 
sooner or later claim him for its own, and that awful day 
will surely come, when, after sundry severe tréals upon the 
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lower floors of some celebrated establishment, he will find 
himself conducted to an upper chamber, where his poor body 
will be posed, his head screwed into position, and his repre- 
sentation knocked off, without any ceremony, by a gentle- 
man whose manners will remind him of those of the guard 
of au express train three minutes behind its time. 


I was much struck with the manners and customs which 
I found to obtain at some of the most fashionable photo- 
graphic studiosin London. From the first step to be taken, 
—that of securing a sitting,—down to the hour of anguish 
‘itself, the gravity of the employés, and the uncomfortable 
rapidity of their business operations, astonished and 
annoyed me. The person who after consulting the columns 
of an engagement book with a knotty forehead, arranged 
an interview ‘that day fortnight, at twenty minutes past 
eleven,” and who was always in too great a hurry to be civil, 
vexed me in limine, as it were. When the day came, the un- 
compromising way in which the same individual demanded 
a cheque, plainly implying doubt as to one’s honesty, and 
‘no cheque, no photograph, was not soothing to the feelings 
of a man already irritated at the prospect of the humiliat- 
ing process awaiting him upstairs. To be forced to pay 
for any article before he has even seen it, 1s a proceeding 
which does not, as arule, commend itself to the appro- 
bation of a Briton, and is certainly not conducive to that 
pleasant expression of countenance which most of us 
naturally desire to wear in our pictures. 

Few Englishmen like being hustled. The chances are, 
therefore, that by the time a ‘subject’ reaches the studio, 
he has used more than one warm expression, and feels 
highly inclined to strike some body. Fighting cocks in the 
olden days used to be shaken up im a bag to bring them 
to = proper sate of exasperation: the method of treatment 
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a ‘sitter’ receives en rowte to the torture chamber at a 
London photographic gallery, produces an exactly similar 
effect. After having stumped up satisfactorily, he is 
hurriedly informed by an attendant that there is no time 
to be lost; will he please follow? At an adjacent door, 
another attendant plaintively entreats him to “ step up” as’ 
fust as he can, for Mr. Slurrit has been waiting quite two 
minutes. On the next floor a boy in buttons calls out, 

“Quick, Sir, please, and to the left Sir; that passage 
leads to the ladies’ dressing-rvom.” 

And so on, up two or three flights of stairs, until hg 
pains the atelicr. Here Mr. Slurrit, bearded, black-frock- 
coated, and solemn, encounters him with an expostulation 
concerning his late arrival,—Mrs. Cavendish Hast, the 
great ‘beauty,’ is waiting below to be taken as “a rose of 
Provence, ’—how could he have been so dilatory. Our 
friend is now quitg out of breath on account of his hurried 
ascent ; he is both mentally and physically disarranged, yet 
no time is given him to pull himself together, to consult 
the looking-glass, or to say a few words touching his 
favorite position. 

In the state of mind and of body in which he stands, he 
is immediately told to smile and look pleasant, he is fixed 
in the usual way, given the usual admonitions as to not 
moving, encouraged to wink, the fatal cap 1s removed with 
the ejaculation “Now!” and exposure number one is polished 
off. Prior to number two, he is informed that his expression 
is painfully sour, and that it wont do at all,—he really must 
brighten up, and draw that foot back. ‘“ Steady,—Now !” 
After this exposure, the plate is handed to a man with a 
rough head of hair, who takes it as fast as possible into the 
dark cloget, while Mr. Slurrit gravely consults his watch, 
draws @ deep breath, adjusts » curtain, amd, then takes up 
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his position at the closet door awaiting the verdict. Pre- 
sently the door opens, and the rough headed man says 
something in an unknown tongue. 


Mr. Slurrit bows: ‘‘you are at liberty to withdraw, 
Sir,” he says formally; ‘for all other particulars consult 
the Secretary on the first floor.” 


With a preat sense of relief the ‘subject’ proceeds to 
make his escape, distinctly hearing the tell-tale rustle of 
Mrs. Cavendish East's skirts as she emerges from the dres- 
sing-room the instant he clears the second floor landing. In 
fact poor martyrs continue to go up and down the stairs of 
Messrs. Slurrit and Blurr’s studio, like underground trains, 
‘every ten minutes,’ as long as daylight lasts. 


There are, of course, exceptions to be met with. I can 
speak of two very well known firms where the style of 
thing I have endeavoured to sketch obtains, and I can 
also indicate a comparatively less celebrited gallery where 
nothing can exceed the civility and painstaking attention 
that a sitter experiences. The Secretary of this establish- 
ment, a very agreeable young lady, received my first visit in 
the following artistic manner :— 


(Bright smile) “‘O! how do you do, Sir Gar—(a little 
start: then demurely) pray pardon me, Sir,—I mistook you 
for Sir Garnet Wolseley, one of our kindest constituents.” 


I acknowledged the apology with my best bow, and 
nicest smile, assuring the young lady that notwithstand- 
ing the difference in our ages, I considered it a compli- 
ment to be mistaken by her for the distinguished hero of 
the Ashantee campaign. 

‘Yon are of course younger, and taller than Sir Garnet, 
Sir,” said she, with a pretty affectation of shyneas—" and 
now that I look &t you closely I see that there is no great 
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likeness,—I suppose it is (looking at my card) the military 
manner, Sir, which you Officers all seem to have.’’ 

Now I do not object to humbug—especially pleasant 
humbug from pretty lips. Few men of sanguine tempera- 
ment do, I fancy, and I am a person naturally predisposed 
to figurative discourse of an agreeable nature. The con- 
sequence was, that I soon decided upon patronising Messrs. 
Balmly, and Swaive’s establishment, and had no cause to 
regret doing so. 


I happened to call there one day for the examination of 
some proof copies of my little girl’s photograph. It was 
a terrible November morning, witha yellow fog, and of 
course a dies non for the photographic artist. Whilst 
lingering over my task with the pretty Secretary,—alone 
for a wonder, for the room was generally full of people,— 
we were disturbed by the arrival of a tremendous lady, 
and her three daughters. They had come, according to 
appointment, to be photographed. The matron was clad in 
rich plum-coloured velvet, with, I suspect, a low body under 
her seal-skin, and the young ladies were in extremely gay 
attire, as far as I could judge from the skirts that swept the 
carpet beneath their cloaks; evidently wealthy people, but 
not belonging to haut ton exactly. 

The Secretary expressed her extreme regret, and said 
that it was quite impossible for Mr. Swaive to attempt 
a picture in such weather,—surely Mrs. Jarncey was 
aware that fog put a stop to photography! Then the 
storm arose, and the winds blew, and Mr. Swaive was 
summoned to stem the torrent of indignation that poured 
forth. Hleven-thirty was the time appointed: what did 
the fog matter to Mrs. Jarncey? Business was business 
to her, and an appointment once made ought to be kept. 
Why, she had driven in her owN CARELAGE, meady dressed, 
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all the way from Balham! There was no fog there. For 
her part, fogs ought not to prevent people carrying out 
their engagements. The ‘machine’ must be out of order 
if it couldn’t work, and the fog was a mean excuse. Come 
now, would Mr. Swaive act according to his contract, 
or would he not? Willat and Sly’s was close by, shed 
only got to go there: they would rejoice at her patronage, 
and photograph her ab once. Mr. Swaive was not to 
stand there like an idiot, but to speak up like a man, 
—yes or no! 

x Mrs. Jarncey’s complexion had by this time assumed the 
Bame tint as her robe, and her expression of countenance, 
and teme of voice, were truly alarming. The young ladies, 
to whom, I suspect, their mother’s temper was not 
altogether s thing unknown, busied themselves in examin- 
ing the specimen pictures with which the room was 
decorated, my friend the Secretary retire; to her desk, and 
Mr. Swaive replied as follows, 

“Tam much distressed, Madam, that you should have 
come here to-day to be disappointed. But I was under the 
impression that every educated person knew that photo- 
graphy was impossible during a London fog. Such is the 
fact, let me assure you, and I think that Messrs. Willat 
and Sly will tell you the same. Pray go and consult 
them, and—er, perhaps it would be as well if you were to 
arrange for your portrait at their gallery, for, to tell you 
the trath,—after this morning’s experience,—I hardly feel 
able to promise you an appointment here upon any future 
day.” 

Mrs. Jarnoey received this quiet, yet firm rejoinder with 
a gesture of consummate disdain, and summoning her 
daughters, strode majestically out of the recom, without 
taking avy fustifer notice of Mr. Swaive, or his Secretary, 
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muttering as she went something about “a wretchedly 
poor place, with its machinery all out of order.” 

I do not like to take upon myself the responsibility of 
positive assertion, but I think I may say without fear of 
universal contradiction, that ladies are not unwilling 
victims of the photographic Juggernaut, They often com- 
plain, and declare that going to be photographed is an 
unmitigated bore, yet I cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that their sorrow is to a certain extent sweet sorrow, and 
that their boredom is atoned for by collateral consider- 
ations Have you ever sat waiting for an interview, af 
Willat and Sly’s for instance, when a baby arrived ‘to be 
taken’? <A beautifal, round, dimpled, pink and white, 
violet-powdered, aristocratic baby, gloriously apparelled 
in cashmere, lace, and quilled satin ribbons, proudly 
carried in the arms of a nurse (‘Upper,’ with at least 
fifteen years good eharacter,) and attended on by a pretty 
nurse (‘Under,’) with a remarkably fresh and healthy 
face, carrying the powder-box, the puff, and numerous 
dainty et-cetera of the layette. 

Were you ever also curious enough to watch the young 
and attractive mamma who completed such a little party ? 
Proud of the baby, probably her first (for we all have our 
first babies photographed), proud of the situation, and of 
figuring in public, well and strong again. A young lady 
circumstanced in this way at a photographic studio, never 
struck me aa showing signs of distress. 

In fact the only part of the performance which generally 
appeared to excite unpleasant feelings on the part of the 
fair sex, was that which might demand an exercise of 
patience. Being kept waiting, when dressed and ready for 
the studio, seemed to be an infliction absolutely unbearable. 
I once attended a lady at her appointed hou® at a fashion- 
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able gallery under & promise to look after her pose, the sit 
of her gown, &c. She entered the waiting room with an 
expression of extreme hauteur upon her countenance. The 
presence of the other people in the room seemed seriously 
to offend her. We were kept waiting for five minutes. 
As the fourth minute expired, I observed that her foot was 
tapping the floor. At the fifth, she became restless and 
frowned at me. At the sixth, she rose and said, 

“T really cannot be kept waiting like this: please take 
Ine away.” 
¢ At that moment we were summoned to the atelier, but 
the artist unflinchingly refused to permit me to cross ils 
threshold; he never accepted suggestions, he said, nor 
brooked interference. I thought that he was perfectly 
right, but my fair friend protested warmly. 

When the picture was printed, she triumphed ; a refrac- 
tory whalebone had cocked up somewhere in the front 
part of her dress where the effect ought to have been as 
fiat as possible: this fold was badly draped ; and that ribbon 
had been allowed to stick up behind her neck; her ‘figure’ 
was quite hidden by her arm, and her left hand was 
‘awful :” these faults, all of which could have easily been 
pet right had I been permitted to assist, made the portrait, 
she declared “simply hornble.’ 

‘‘T am surprised,” said she, with the coolest self-posses- 
sion, to the great man himself, “that an artist could have 
passed over such things,—I am afraid, Mr. Dewend, that 
you are too self-confident and when you deprecate the assist- 
ance of people who have a litile taste.” 

Under cover of which tiny stab she sailed BWAY. 
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CHAPTER XX =. 


Ways and Means. 


PROPOSE in this, the last chapter of my remi- 
niscences, to say a few words regarding the 





expenses of a holiday at home, for there can be no 
doubt that itis a subject concerning which the majority of 
people in India are, now-a-days, very deeply interested. 

To judge from what you hear in ordinary conversation, 
the cost of living in England is regarded by many with a 
sort of superstitions awe. No distinctions are drawn; no 
one thinks of suggesting that all do not wish to lead 
exactly the same lives, to inhabit the same places, and to do 
exactly the same things. An indistinct idea has apparently 
been generated, and promulgated far and wide amongst the 
inexperienced, that in all cases, and in any circumstances, 
England is a vastly more expensive place to exist in than 
India. Many of those who maintain this dogma most 
rigidly, do so from mere hearsay evidence, and without any 
real personal trial. They cannot explain themselves. The 
. Beed of their opinions has been cast into their minds at 
different times, from a variety of sources, causing the 
growth of a deeply rooted conviction that nothing can 
shake. By such persons you are told that no one can live 
at home under a certain income, the minimum of which is 
rarely fixed at a less sum than from tyelve to fifteen 
hundred a year! 
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Now the absurdity of attempting to lay down a hard 
and fast law with regard to such a thing os personal 
expenditure for all sorts and conditions of Anglo-Indians, 
is surely self-evident to begin with. The unruly wills 
and affections of erring men, their likes and their dis- 
likes, and the very weight of the domestic mill stones 
which they carry about their necks, vary so greatly that it 
is downright impossible to place any two individuals 
between parallel lines, and direct their actions in a pre- 
cisely similar groove. The connubial quiver, for instance, 
is in certain cases over full of arrows, in others it is empty. 
When fall, or even half, or a quarter full, the ages of the 
arrows may upset all calculations. 


Forasmuch also, as the tastes and inclinations of human 
beings are infinitely different, how can any rule be estab- 
lished as to one kind and one place of residence, one sort 
of establishment, one style of dressing, eating, and drink- 
ing, and one standard plan of gadding about, of gaiety, and 
amusements? While however it is impossible to fix any 
particular sum of money which people going home for a 
holiday must be prepared to spend, it is quite safe to 
assure them that their mere expenditure under the heads 
of servants, house-rent, and house-keeping can, in London,* 
with common prudence, be kept below that of an ordinary 
Indian house-hold at a Presidency town ; whilst concerning 
the quality of their food, &., there can be no possible 
comparison. 


In order to satisfy yourself correctly as to the cost of 
living in England, look round amongst your many friends 
and relations resident there, the amount of whose modest 
imcomes you can very fairly estimate, and note the comforts 
with which they are surrounded. To be sure they lead a very 
different life ftom your's. Your object is to amuse yourself 
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to the utmost within a certain time, to live in London 
during the season, to see everything that is to be seen, to 
go everywhere, to try dinners and luncheons at all sorts of 
places, to hunt perhaps, to shoot, and fish, and to look 
upon every day spent within the doors of your house, as a 
day lost. Whereas your friend whose lot has been cast in 
his Fatherland, spends next to nothing upon amusement, 
rarely travels except upon business, and devotes himself in 
a quiet way to that state of life nuto which it has pleased 
Povidence to call him. 

In the matter of locomotion even, compare your impr 
vident use of cabs with the method of progression adopted 
by your cousin in the War Office, say, with £800 @ year. 
His house, a trifle far west perhaps, is nevertheless perfec- 
tion ; his establishment is well drilled, and he gives you an 
excellent little dinner; his wife and children are nicely 
dressed, and the picture of health; his taste has broken out 
in @ conservatory with a little fernery, a fountain, and a 
generous use of ‘virgin’ cork’; and he is proud of a 
summer house, placed in the centre of a piece of turf sixty 
feet square, adorned by standard rose trees, and during the 
warm months glad with geraniums, lobelias, nasturtiums, 
carnations, and other flowers too numerous to remember; 
he can appreciate all these things, and jogs on happily year 
after year, but nothing on earth would ever induce him 
to hail a hansom! 

In the course of two or three months you have been to 
nearly every play to be seen in London: your cousin has not 
been inside a theatre for three years. You have attended 
every Race-meeting of the year: he has not thought of going 
to one since his marriage. When you tip civilly behaved 
employés you throw about sixpences and shillings indis- 
criminately : he rarely exceeds the price &f@ glass of beer 
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which his experience has taught him is always acceptable. 
You have a habit of purchasing newspapers, magazines, 
and -yellow novels at Messrs. Smith and Sons, Railway 


book stalls: he looks at the pictures perhaps, but never 
buys. His wife has no time for shop-gazing, and is only 


seen in Oxford or Regent Street when absolutely out on 
business, which she transacts as quickly as she can; 
whereas you ate constantly dawdling about, and leading 
your better-half into temptation. 

The long and short, of the story, therefore, is this, that 
ty live comfortably yet unostentatiously, and with prudence, 
as nearly all professional men of moderate means do, both 
in London, and the country, demands no greater outlay 
than an average establishment in India, with all its 
cumbersome, yet inevitable et-cetera. Hvery year, as our 
expenses out here increase, this fact becomes more 
certain. b 

But to spend a life of perpetual amusement, is a very 
different thing. Anglo-Indians have an unfortunate habit 
of mixing the two things together, when they speak of 
their expenditure in England, quite forgetting that, 
according to the views of their resident English friends, 
their holiday life is considered one of reckless extravagance,, 
ignorance, and waste. So when I| consider the cost of my 
delightful furlough I endeavour to divide it into two 
distinct portions; that which was necessary, and that 
which was unnecessury. 


The most expensive thing that people from India have, 
as a rule, to purchase in England is experience. With 
some, this is a source of perpetual outlay, and no matter 
how dearly they may pay for it, they never succeed in 
acquiring any worth speaking of. Others again, seem to 
pick it up istditively, and by close observation, and a 
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happy knack of gleaning wrinkles, soon contrive to 
manage an English household capitally. 

It is pretty well known that in no place can you live so 
well, and so cheaply as in London, provided only that you 
know how to do so. Now although this knowledge can 
only be fully possessed by those who have been brought 
up in the ‘great city,’ or who have lived there sufficiently 
long to penetrate its ins and outs, a very great deal can 
soon be learnt by those who are accustomed to keep their 
wits about them, and their eyes open. 

Having the time to spare, and being fond of doing my 
own business, I invariably visited my petty tradesmen 
personally, and gave such orders as were necessary oh the 
spot, generally selecting the things I wanted myself. I set 
my face against that system of ‘calling for orders,’ with 
determination. People whose kitchens are supplied by 
orders thus taken jittle know how they are imposed upon. 
The cook tells the green grocer’s lad, let us say, that a nice 
head of cauliflower is wanted,—do you think the woman 
at the shop chooses one of those at the top of the row she 
temptingly exposes ?—not a bit of it; she selects a four- 
penny one, charges you sixpence for it, and your cook says 
nothing, for she is ‘remembered’ periodically by all your 
trades-people according to her power of holding her tongue. 
In this way, if you leave the house orders ‘to be called 
for,’ the general quality of the food you eat is slightly 
below the class for which you are made to pay. 

Before I left India I was told that I should find o 
marked difference between modern London prices, and 
those I remembered ten years previously. Bot when | 
put the question to practical test, I failed to find any 
material change in my total weekly expenditure. Ten 
years before, Co-operative Societies had ®omly just been 
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born, and people had in no way discovered the value of 
those institutions. 

“Tt has been estimated,” says an authority upon this 
subject, ‘‘thatin Kngland the benefits to a family under 
the co-operative system amounts to an average economy 
of 25 per cent.” 

The saving, therefore, that a Londoner effects in this 
manner alone, counteracts the rise which may have taken 
place in the prices of meat, and a few other things. 

I joined the Civil Service Co-operative Society in 1867, 
»oon after its foundation, before the Haymarket Establish- 
ment had developed itself, and when its operations were 
confined to a dingy building in St. Alban’s Place. On 
returning to England, my inclinations naturally led me to 
rejoin that institution, but I was strongly advised by a 
knowing friend to declare in favour of the more fashion- 
able Army and Navy in Victoria Strcet. I accordingly 
proceeded thither one afternoon during the week preced- 
ing Christmastide. Were you ever foolish cnough to try and 
get into All Saints, Margaret Street, on an Easter Sunday 
morning at eloven o clock ? well, the block at the entrance of 
the Victoria Street store was if anything more impenetrable. 
There was a row of carriages half a mile long at least, the 
fair owners of which were I suppose doing business within 
the building. Haughty gentlemen with powdered heads 
stared at me, as I stood waiting at the door. <A ragged 
street boy called attention to me by exclaiming. 

“Oi say Bill, ‘cre be another swell come to buoy his 
Christmas dinner, and can’t get hin!”—(double shuffle,— 
flap,—provoking broud grins from the lackeys.) 

Iam of Hibernian blood, and though generally good 
tempered, and able to stand chaff, I particularly dislike 
being stared ut in » vacant supercilions manner, or smiled 
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upon insolently by Chawles or Jeames. It makes the hand 
which grasps my ash stick tingle with a species of electricity 
which is difficult to restrain within the limits of prudence. 
So I turned away disgusted, and straightway proceeded 
to the Haymarket, and placed my name on the books of 
the Civil Service. In point of excellence I do not think 
that there is a pin to choose between the two establishments. 


I must confess that I specially dislike Co-operative Store 
shopping. I would never let any lady friend attempt such 
labour, and I confined my own operations as much as pos- 
sible to paper. That is to say, I prepared a list of every- 
thing I wanted before I went, from the Society’s Cutalogue, 
and simply had to hand in the paper, and pay for it, on 
arrival at the Store. But even in transacting that compara- 
tively insignificant amount of business, I was often delayed 
a considerable time. I never could stand in front of a 
lady. I dare say “they all thought me a marvellous idiot for 
my pains, yet, I never could do so. I treated them all 
alike,—good looking and young, middle aged and plain, 
the well-dressed, the ill-dressed,—all went to the desk before 
me, Only once did I behave in an unchivalrons manner. 
I had after much self-denial at length reached the counter, 
and was in the act of placing my small resumé of necessi- 
ties before the clerk, when a massive, and decidedly hand- 
some lady, dressed in black velvet and sable, came down 
upon me in full sail, and endeavoured to get in between me 
and the little bureau, in order to thrust her papers past mine 
towards the clerk. But the worm turned: I would not 
give way under compulsion of this kind, and assumed utter 
ignorance of what was requiredofme. The lady muttered 
something about “English manners,” but I perused the 
price list of coals, and heeded not. 

If observant when doing business at yofr Co-operative 

23 
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Store, you will sometimes see things that will amuse you. 
You will perhaps notice with a little wonder, considering the 
rarity of your visits, that you generally come across faces 
that you have seen there before. I frequently met an old 
gentleman of the ‘‘tough-Sir-tough-and-devilish-sly’’ school, 
with bloodshot eyes, dyed hair, and so on. We goton 
conversational terms at last,in the “ Provision Depart- 
ment” one day, concerning the merits of ‘‘ devilled ham.” 
The tin containing the mixture was ornamented with an 
extravagant representation of the fallen angel in scarlet, 
which captivated the old gentleman to such a degree that 
he asked me if I knew whether the contents were good. 
I gave a favourable verdict, and I fancy that he bought 
one; at all events, he always accosted me whenever we 
met afterwards, and questioned me regarding the things 
he thought of buying. 


IT was once entrusted with a ommend for the house- 
hold linen department, which owing to a little stratagem 
I carried out far more successfully than I had anticipated. 
Having worked my way with difficulty to the right place, 
I found myself confronted by an unusually smart looking 
assistant. Now I had seen in the morning paper that there’ 
was to be a large gathering of Volunteer Corps that after- 
noon in one of the Parks, so I drew my bow at a venture, 
and said, 


“ Are you going out this afternoon? Isee a good number 
of the London Regiments are mustering to-day.” 


The young man blushed slightly, and answered, “ Yes, 
I am Sir, but how did you know that I was a Volunteer ?” 


“Ol” replied, taking a leaf out of Messrs. Balmly and 
Swaive'’s fair Sécretary’s book, “force of habit,—I can 
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generally detect a man belonging to ‘the Service’ without 
difficulty.” 

Never was “ kid” more successfully employed. The young 
man was intensely gratified I could see, for he helped me 
with wonderful rapidity; told me, as he tied up the parcels, 
all about his Regiment, and a good deal about some of the 
other leading London Corps; and bowed me out of the 
room in less than a quarter of an hour. This, I may say, 
was the only occasion on which I was waited upon at the 
Co-operative Store with anything like the civility I always 
received at shops. , 


By a judicious use of these institutions, by poking about 
here and there with long headed friends, and by transacting 
your own business in London, it is surprising what oppor- 
tunities you discover of getting nicethings cheaply. I found, 
for example, a little shopin Prince's Street, Leicester Square, 
and another in Wigmore Street, both kept by foreign chefs, 
where at very moderate prices you could purchase dishes 
of cutlets ready larded and truffled, merely needing the 
final cooking ; while dainty galantines, pressed beef with 
aspic, and other high class compositions, were to be had 
for so much a pound. Thus assisted, a little dinner party 
or luncheon can of course be easily and effectively embel- 
lished without straining the temper or resources of 
Mary Jane. 


No: living in England is not so terribly expensive as 
many believe, and the larger your experience the cheaper 
you will find it. But when it comes to a question of 
enjoying a London scason or two, of hunting, shooting, 
travelling here and there, and attending everything that 
is going on, of clothing your wife in purple and fine linen, 
and dressing ‘up to the nines’ yourself, @lipy lucre flows 
like new milk, and it is quite impossible to determine 
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what amount you can spend :—in the case of many light- 
hearted Anglo-Indians, indeed, the figure is represented 
by an ‘unknown quantity,” and ‘a’ may be said to equal 
as much as they possess, and as much more as they 
can get. 
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